mncomtormist 


New Sxnixs, No. 29, Vor. I.] 


THURSDAY, JULY. 15, 
— 


1880. [ fice N eee [Paice Sixpence. 


, = 


, 


Now ready, price One Shilling, Illustrated. 
BELGRAVIA HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


ConTenrts : 
The Rideouts. By Percy Fitzgerald. [lustrated by 
G. L. Seymour. 
My Circular Tour By J. Arbuthnot Wilson. 
Kitty. — * F. §. Walker. 
y M. 


Beauty and the Butterflies. 4 B. Montgomerie 
Ranking. IIlIustrated by F. g. Walker. 

An Overrated Prescription. By James Payn. 

The Case of Hugh . By Dutton Cook. 

Major Mulliner. By J. W. Sherer. 

Bal of — By W. E. Henley. Illustrated by 
A 


gnes Furni . 
A Game of Hazards. 4 Wilson. 
Divided. By Louisa E. Ward. 

My Lady. By Violet Hunt. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


The New Edition, with 120 Supplemental Tunes. 


THE PSALMIST. 


Edited yA ay = 7: PROUT, B.A. 

The Psalmist Tunes for every Hymn of Peculiar 
Metre in the Modern Books, and is now the 
most complete Tune Book published. 

First tion, 496 Tunes, 2s. 6d., 3e., and 4. 

New Edition, with Supplement, 620 Tunes, 3s. 6., 


4e., and 58. 
Chant Book, 100 Chants with Scripture Words, 1s. 
and Is. 4d 


Anthem Book of 100 choice Anthems, ls. 8d. and 2s. 

The complete Edition, 620 Tunes, The Chants, and 
The Anthems, 66., 6s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. 

Specimen Copies, free 1 to Ministers and 


Organista, at very red ra 

London: J. Happow and Co., 3, Bouverie-street, 
a NOVELLO and „ I, Berners 
street, 


LITURGIES FOR DIVINE WORSHIP. 
The New Imo Edition is now ready. 
It contains Niws Services. 

Cloth, cut flash, 8d. Cloth, gilt lettered, red edges, 18. 

The octavo edition is also 
2 red edges, 
“James Nisbet ond Co., 21, Berners-street, London. 
ld. weekly. Monthly part, d.; by post 7d. 


ARDENING  ILLUSTRATED.— 
Villa, Suburban, Cottage, and Town Garden- 


sung. Window Plants, 8 All News. 
agents. y by post, lid. Vol. I., Illustrations, 
78.°6d.—37, pton-street, Strand, London. 


Eighty-eighth Thousand, fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
DVICE to a MOTHER on the 
MANAGEMENT of her CHILDREN, and on 
e Treatment on the Moment of some of their more 
Iiinesses and Accidenta. By FTE H. 
HAV E, F.B.C.8. 
J. and A. Churchill, London, and all Booksellers. 


One Hundredth Thousand, fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
A DVICE to a WIFE on the MAN- 


AGEMENT of her own HEALTH, and on the 
= t of „ Ses eae 
Labour, kling. By . 
CHAVASSE, Fes. 
J. and A. Churchill, London, and all Booksellers. 
10s.—New Church Music for 12 
Months.—10s. ' 
HURCH and HOME. Music for 
Sundays. Edited by FREDERIC ARCHER. 
No. lnow ready. Appears Mo 
of 24 pases from engraved pla 
un Chants, Hymna, . 
services. All new matter. One Shilling, or 10s. 


ete 
: annum, free.—Cuningham Boosey and Co., 
[r. all Book and Music Sellers. 


The Proprietary House and Land 
Corporation (Limited), 
29, NEW BRIDGE STREET, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 
Rev. JAMES HARCOURT (Chairman). 


REPORT 
For the year ending 3lst March, 1880. 

Last year the -up Capital was only £4,390, the 
amount now -up is £11,556 18s, 6d., nearly a three- 
fold increase. 

At the close of the last financial year, the advances 
were £450, the amount now outstanding, exclusive of 
£2,000 repaid, is £18,882 13s. 94. These advances 
made on Freehold and Leasehold 


have been 
e becri tion Shares have also increased, the 
amount su for 26,100. 


being 

The Deposit Account has also received the large 
addition of £11,210 78. od., and now stands at 
£25,887 4a. 9d. 

The Business of the Corporation could have been 
still farther enlarged had funds been available. 

The Directors have resolved to add to its business 
a de nt for House Agency and Rent Collecting, 
and have various — freehold and leasehold, 
for occupation or investment. 

Original a ane now Sanned at a 1 — of >. 
per share, urity thus becom creasingly 
valuable. Subject to your a val a Denes of 1 per 
cent. for the past goer, yable with the next Half. 
yearly Dividend Oc , will be declared at the 
1 — — 0 

pon the Directors are prepared to 
make advances * to 80 per cent., thus rendering 
them available for 
— ). convenience of a bank, while the premium 
wi 

A 


of the Company are already issued at a 
premium. 
CHARLES WOODROFFE, Managing Director. 


be DISPOSED OF, a first-class 

PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. Established 

16 years. Large, well-situate, 3 reception-rooms, 

12 bed-rooms, and servants’ chambers. Garden for 
tennis, ~- Address A. C., 271, Mare-street, Hackney. 


THOMAS BAKER, 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKSELLER, 
20, Goswell Road, London, E. O. Established 1849. 


200,000 Volumes in ev branch of Theology, and Foreign, Old and Modern. 
1 Catalogues on appli 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING] — 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, publi at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and 
is strongly recommended for the use of Sunday Se and other young people a 
congregational worship. A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young been added. 
Specimen copies will be sent by post to Ministers or Superintendents making application 
to the Secretary. 


« PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, 
the United States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &. 


Upwards of Sie Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants 
to Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the profits —_— 4 made to the Trustees before the 31st 
of March. 
Address the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, 8.E. 


OPIN nears OF THE 22 * 4 
a been ive from the pub edition of this, hymn- 
books with whieh r “Devotional fealing oat 2 taste have controlled the selection. — 


Nonconformist. 
This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only pu at the wonderfully small 


of eight- 


but it has special features to recommend it—we fing an ‘Index of Hymns ‘for Young 
F , ’ Ww mend the book in terms and that volume will enable 
s Special Services e com ~_*- * 9 


SFr... 
or en _ — 
* arrangemen cellent, and the of extensi „ » The editors ha 
laboriously collected the bast — fer — 2 -* ule 1 ete 2 — * 

This Hymn - Book may be had in seven different sizes and every vanety of binding at 
very moderate prices. The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenomi- 
national title- if required. ‘ 

Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 

„E. C. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P. O. 


orders. Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on lication. 
Budge Row Chambers, E.C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES AND 
INITIAL LETTERS. 


FOR SEWING ON HOUSEHOLD LINEN, SOCKS, AND 


UNDERCLOTSING. 
Any Name can be had in OLD ENGLISH for SIX SHILLINGS a Gross. 
The Letters are manufactured in three sizes of Old English Type in Turkey Red. They can 


also be made in Black, both of which are warranted perfectly fast. 
The price of the Single Letters in Red is 2s., 38., and 58. 6d. per gross box. 


Shirt Labels Manufactured in every Variety. Samples and prices forwarded on 
application. 


SOLD BY DRAPERS AND HOSIERS EVERYWHERE. | 
“THE BEST SELECTIONS OF THE BEST GROWTSS.” 


WILLS’ ‘“ DUBEC” (MILD, 
CIGARETTES. | “ YENIJEH ” (FULL FLAVOUR, 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 


Every Genuine Cigarette bears the Name of 
* W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 
IRON 


IRON IRON 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOL HOUSKS, 


Constructed upon improved principles and original designs, combining a 
commanding external appearance with commodious internal 
arrangements, as now represented by upwards of 


Seventy Buildings, Erected at a Value Exceeding £42,000, 


FRANCIS MORTON & Co. (Limited), 
NAYLOR STREET IRON WORKS, LIVERPOOL, 


Scotch Branch—Bank of Scotland Buildings, George Sq., Glasgow. 


London Branch—1, DELAHAY STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. N. 


AW PRACTICE FOR SALE ~—_ Cheshunt College 


1 COUNTRY PRACTICE of a J 0 iri 

ger eee Pate | MINISTER nen oy g ge tine 

will be given, Non con Independent Ollice it, | HUNT COLLEGE, during the months of July and 

Float „ EC pe „August, are requested to apply to Mr. W. M. Jones, 
eet-street, u, E. C. Cheshunt College, Waltham-cross, Herts 


H. R. REYNOLDS, President. 
EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, . Application should be made 12 CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
to the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY | SCHOOLS, &c., urected, complete, in any part 
(Limited), for their tus. Removals effected by of the country, from ‘2s. sitting. D. CROWE, 
large railway vans. Estimates free. Advances made Iron Church — Stanhope-street, Hamp- 
if required. — Address Manager, 194, Tottenham-court- stead- road. London, W. Estimates and designa 
road, WC. 


W U free, 


— — 


Now Ready, Price Gd. 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 
By SAMUEL NEWTH, M.A., v b. 
___HODDER and STOUGHTON, London. — 
ky eh 
B DANGERS AND DEFENCES 
oF ENGLISH P ESTANTISM. By WILL. 


IAM MARSHALL, Author of The Past, Pro- 
sent, 1 — England's Language 


N 
N IST AND 

CHRISTIANITY. Rev. W. M. TAY 

D. D., New York, ad — 


Just Pu crown edi price 
DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL His 
Life, + — By Rev. W. M. TAYLOR, 


a af SUPFOLK 
PALL-MALL, EAST. 
interesting Picture is laid in 


| 


eae —Y-, & 147 Thos, 

Gloucester, with whom originated the 1 

Sabbath-echools in Great Britaiu. The 1 

figures portraits from authentic sources and the 

scene interview from drawings recently made 
— India 80 

; 1 „ Bix neas 

1 =F ; 

guiner. am Due 

Pa 8 E 

Lau 


sm. m. Pm. pm. pm. 
Bradford ............. dep. 7 8010 3. B 115 
Harrogate — — 9 12...11 50...2 15...4 10 
pew J ——— 70 MOR ek a 
—— a — & * 52 
Sheffield............... „ 98 1...11390.2 @.410..6 9 
Nottingham „ 106 a s 18.5 8.718 
Kettering ......... „ III. 1 4 6 16 8 80 
Kentish.town ...... arr. 1347.3 2.5 53.74.9538 
London (Mooryt t. J, 1 13.3 2 6 16.8 4 1021 
„ (St. Pancras),, 1255.3 10.6 0.750 100 
Wa bars OwLr.—Doww Tuns 
a m. pm. p.m. p.m. 
London (St. Pancras) ..dep. 10 0... 18. 0 120 
„. (Moorgatest.) .,, 1 0 5 12 
Kentish town .......ccccccs os — 12 10.3 4.5 30 
— mew Aggie a ao 1 — 433.7 3 
—— 90 541.8 ll 
— 1 „ 1 386.6 80 09 10 
— — e % 4 0 7 . 10 8 
Er — : 4.5 4... = 11 0 
2 on 8 0 1155 
77 „ 3 0 8 20 8 5 100 
These Trains are formed of the Midland Company's 


Com « Time Tables. 
The r Ship + Avperley, and 
up Passengers for 
tering London ; and 


3 


rom those 
JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 


Derby, 1880. 
Fe on FOOD. — Publications of 
a. 1 —— — * sent free to any address 
on pt on 
street, hester. 
OOPER’S MARKING MINK is 
p= By SL a To 
mpression. u erence to b b 
the leading hosiers in Lenten, and by the Govern. 
— A, by all chemists, in bottles, Gd Is., 
., direct from Proprietors, 24, Russell 
street, Covent-garden . . 
HE Principal of a Private School will 
ve a 
ENGLISH, FREN 
MASTER, and would be glad to oorr at once 
Evidence of thorouch 
1 some years’ successful ex. 
nee in the management of boys will be considere |! 
er recom dations than the of ad. 
vanced attainments. Nonconformist  preferro. 
Salary reer by letter, stating full 
culars, to H. P., care of K. 8. Association, 44, 
lborn. viaduct. 


URREY HILLS (CATERHAM).— 
Tobe LET, FURNISHEDor UNFURNISHED, 

a small detached HOUSE, with garden and stabling ; 
dining A soome itohen, and store-room on 
und floor ; t bed-rooms and dressing-room on 
rat floor. House and furniture in excellent con- 
dition. Extensive view. Seven hundred feet above 
sea-level. Rent £100 or £5) per annum.—Apply 
“ Tupwood,” Christian World” Office, 13, Fleet. 
street, London, E.C. 


Sr. LEONARDS, HASTINGS. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, TUDOR 
HOUSE, 30, WARRIOR-SQUARE. 

Select Boa -house, sea view, liberal table, and 

every home comfort, in one of the best situations in 

this favourite watering-place.—Principals, Kev. avd 


Secretary, 56, Peter. 


—— — — 


Mrs. J. k. Jeuk ius. 


— — ieee ee 


5 


730 


THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


Jury 15, 1880. 


Leden, waa in fou 
— 


THE QUIVER 
For AUGUST, price 6d., ready JULY 26, 


WILL CONTAIBN— 


Religion and Domestic Life. 
Immortality. 

Christ in the Heart. 

The Coffee Room at Smyrna. 
Meddiesome Minnie. 

John Berridge and his Hymns. 

“All ye that Pass by.” Music with Words. 
Deliverance from Thirst. 

The Imitation Fish. 

In the Fireclight. 

Christ in the Garden. 

The Burden Loosed. 

Scripture Lessons for School and Home. 
“This is the Way—walk ye in it.” 

An Hour with some Daisies.“ 

Hymne and Hymn Books. 


Short Arrows.— Missionaries’ Children—Are we 
growing Better ?—* Suffer yi Children to come 
M Enterprise A — The Higher 
age toe Education of Women—Some Interesting 
Facts — Railway Boys — Medical Missions — Ex- 
plorers in Unknown China. 


“The Quiver” Bible Class. 


SERIAL STORIES— 


A A- OF HOME. By the Author of 
— est,” “ Peggy Ogilvio’s Inheritance,” 


oun NELL. 
Cass, Perrer, Garis & Co., Ludgate-hill, London. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


CONISHEAD PRIORY 


HYDROPATHIC MANSION, NEAR om ae tone 
Palatial Mansion House, surrounded 

ficent Trees, extensive Shrubberies 1 — 
stretching to tor salute Morecambe Bay; — — 
unsurpassed for ubrit ——— ves — 
cursions, includin English Lak 

Turkish and other | — with Sea, and Fresh Water. 
Bowling, Lawn T net Grounds, Conserva- 


m4 4 of 1 charges) from £2 16s. 6d. 
week, or or further particulars 
vonty to the Manager. 


ASY WASHING. — HARPER 

TWELVETREES Renowned ve Guinea 
LA WASHER, WRINGER, and GLER 
-machines) does the 


= t's 


— 
Fee e e ated Pinay. . 


PMINSTER, Essex. — To be LET, a 


sit rooms and bedrooms, with suitable 
domestic offices, stabling for three with 
—ApplyfThomas L. Wilson, Upminster, 


URE INDIA-RUBBER STAMPS.— 
r anh are wake tor Healing Note Papen, 
— — eae —— — ostal Cards, 


2 2 onograms, Trade- 
Marks, Jaceimiles of ignature, and a variety of other 

rposes too numerous to mention. Pattern and 
rice List free for one stamp. 


N. B 1. 42 Cherry Street, 


RO AL POLYTECHNIC. — Shake. 
sperian Recitals: Scenes from Hamlet at 
— — ** — » daily j and at 3.30 on Mr.” Marlante ednesday 
urday. Hamlet, 1 
Ophelia, Miss H. Shea; The ee 
Dg Russell ; Polontus, Mr. Heath ; Ist ay Die. 
gor, r. Weatherhead. Lectures on the Phenomena of 
wt The Microscope, London, Phosphorescence,- 
Ko., &c. Ghost Ente inment, Blondin, the wonder- 
ful Automaton. Admission ls. ; Reserved Stalls, 3s. ; 
may be booked at all the Libraries. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
FOOD OF HEALTH. 


Agreeable to the taste. 
Healthful to the body 
Easy to prepare. 
Of Chemists and Grocers. A. per Ib. 


NOTICE. 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES and CO., 
Snrveyors and Valuers, hereby intimate, that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works 1 decided to 
rename the thoroughfare from Moorgate-street to 
Finsbu uare, their Offices will in future be known 
as 70, F NSBURY-PAVEMENT E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


she Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 

pproved of this pare solution as the best remed for 
ACIDITY of the MACH, HEARTBURN, 
ACHE, GOUT, and ‘INDIGESTION, 


and as the — Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


| DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


In GOVERNMENTS SsTOCK 
INVESTMENT A ree Y (Limited). 
Established 1872. 


Paid-up — — senate £500,000. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
5) per Cent. for Five Years and upwards. 
5 per Cent. for One Year and u — 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Com 
amon! hee L or coupons attached for half - 
oar 
N SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in 
which their moneys are 1.— 81 and the additional 
guarantee of the Paid- 28 
Prospectuses and full i - obtainable at 
the ce, 52, Queen 1 K. C. 
A. W. RAY, Manacer. 


RITISH E UITABLE ASSUR.- 
ANCE COMPANY 
4. QUE N-STREET.PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 
TWENTY- Nr ANNUAL REPORT, Mar, 1880. 
025 Policies issued for * 652 


ew Annual Premiums... — - sae 12,155 
24,525 Policies in force for 4,401,837 
Annual Premium Income "137,235 
Death Claims, —— matured claims « and 

Bonuses 56,477 
Laid by in in the Year ... ose net * 61.2 
— Fund 685,708 


Reversionary Bonus 4 per ‘cent, . per annuum, 
Mutual Assurance without mutual Liability. 


JAMES CLARKE AND 00.8 ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


* 
A WOMAN’S neg Lan By 


Euma gam Worpoise. 


dent. There 

indeed, ‘the [ 
generall on the side of improvement, as as in th 
S 
a three-volume novel at the usual absurd and 


ing, instead of a pure intensely 
that cannot fail to do good. — Literary W. 
Mrs. Worboise needs no introduction to our 


especiall excels in portraying feminine charac- 

— * the volume before us she has invested 

oy heroine with the qualities of patient hope- 
goodness. ’’—TIrish 


fulness and 
, and its read- 


ing will give enjoyment,” Leeds Nee 
ng wi ve ercury. 

One of the cleverest tales from the pen of the 
to a good deal of the 


pular fiction of the * ionalist. 
MP The story is — intorovthng, and will 


AFGHANISTAN and the CEN- 
TRAL ASIAN QUESTION. By Frep. H. 21 


the Middle ey 
Bengal Civil Service. Author of “ ont 


ANDREW MARVEL and HIS 
FRIENDS: A Story of the Siege of Hall. By 
Mani Hart, nw nnz, Author of ‘* Sermons 

from the Studio.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 56. Third 

Thousand. 


ty ey 4 A Collection of Forty 
sand their Ways. By Manta 

te — 2 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. ; gilt edges, 
BRUDENELLS LS of BRUDE, The. By 


Exumwa Jane Wornorse. Crown 8vo, 
Third Thousand. 


CANONBURY HOLT. By Emma 
— Worporse. Crown gvo, cloth. 5s. Fourth 


CHIEF ACTORS in the PURITAN 


REVOLUTION. By Ba M. A., 
LL.D. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 25. 
A series of brilliant and interesting of 
the of the Commonwealth period 
The whole work is the product of real and careful 
8 temporary 
„Nr. possesses many of the qualities 
which go to make an R 
— — 2 ew ibis Mr. Be — 42 
, to see r yne con- 
trast two high-minded men that 
otter of Cham wes passes. The 
„Those who are interested—and who is not P— 
in the events and men of the Puritan will 
find in Mr. Bayne an t and t 
historian and guide. — The News. 


style, gi 10 2 claim lace in ev library 
o, give it a 
benide — works of Carlyle, Macaulay, Masson, 
ton, to supplement or 
Review. 


‘ion Quarterly 

CHRYSTABEL or, Clouds with 
Silver Li Ror Jann Worsorss. Crown 
8vo, cloth. . Thousand. 


EDITH VIVIAN'S EXPERIENCE 
of the WORLD. B * big Author of 
“ aan Park, Ke Crown 8vo, cloth. 


ELLEN CLINTON; or, The Influ- 
ence of a Loving Spirit. A Bto for Young 
Women. By Mrs. Woopwarp, Author of Mer- 

tonsville Park, &c.,&c. Crown 8vo, 


EMILIA’S INHERITANCE: : A So- 
uelto Mr. Montmorency’s Money.” By Emma 
awe Worpoise. Crown vo, cloth. 56. Fourth 

Thousand. 


FATHER FABIAN : The Monk of 
— Ly Bey “Crows 2 be. 
Sixth Thousand. 


FORTUNES of CYRIL DENHAM, 
The. By Emma Jane Wornorse. Crown do, 
cloth. 5s. Fourth Thousand. 


GIRLHOOD. byt ls. 6d. ; “it edges, — 
Thirteenth Thousand. 


GREY and GOLD. By Emma Jane 
Wornorse. Crown §8vo, cloth. 5s. Seventh 
Thousand. 


GREY HOUSE at ENDLESTONE, 
The. By Ema Jane Worporss. Crown 8vo, 
5s. Fifth Thousand. 


HOUSE of BONDAGE, . By 


Fun Jane Wonvotsx. Crown 9 o, . 
Fourth Thousand. 


AN WIVES. By 1 Emma 
HUSBANDS ene * 8vo, cloth. 58. Sixth 
Thousand 


JOAN CARISBROKE. By Emma 
Jane WoORBOISE. TERS ; 


LESSONS from M 
2 Tennyson, and My = Barxx, 
„I. L. D. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10 4. 

n Bayne excels as an interpreter of the 
great minds he has studied. He us into 
closeand intelligent intercourse with them 
„ his essays will be helpful to all who desire to 
understand the spirit and power A. A lish life 
2 its latest literature.”— New York 
** Christian Union.’ 

“There is something very winning about Mr. 
Peter Bayne, and read whatever you will of his, 
you quit the page with respect and liking for the 
author, You will, indeed, go far to find ks or 
articles which more plainly bear the stamp of 
mF — intelligence, and wide 
readin ontempora 

* ar. ue s book it written with fine enthu- 
siasm, elight in the pure and lofty, and 
can 3 only the effect o ‘enkindling in many 
minds—in you 
love of literature. Hritish Quarterly ie. 

“Of the book itself we can with warm 
and almost unqualitied praise.’’—Bcho. 


minds especially true 


LADY CLARISSA. By Emms J — 
Lhe eg Crown 8vo, cloth. 


LEAVES from LIM: Poems. By 
MANI Farwtwenam. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4. ; 

gilt edges, 4s. 6d. Third Thousad 

MARGARET TORRINGTON; or, 
The V of Life. By Emma Jane Wornoise. 
Crown vo, cloth. 56. Fifth Thousand. 


MARRIED LIFE; or, The Story of 
Philip and Edith. By Euma Jane Worpotse. 
Crown bro, cloth, 3s.; gilt edges, 36. 6d. Fifth 
Thousand. 


MERTONSVILLE PARE : or, 
Herbert Seymour's Choice. By Mrs. Woopwarp, 
222 Ellen Clinton,” &., 4e. Crown 8vo, 
0 


MILLICENT KEND RICK; or, The 
Search after Happiness. By Fun Jane Wor- 
poise. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Sixth Thousand. 


MR. FAVERSHAM’SNEW YEAR'S 
GUEST. By Mrs. Woopwarp, Author of “ Ellen 
Clinton, “ Mertonsville Park, &c. Crown 8vo, 


MR. MONTMORENCY'’S MONEY. 


By Euma Jaye Wornoise. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Fourth Thousand. 

NEW ZEALAND as a FIELD for 
EMIGRATION. By the B Rev. J. Beanr. With 
Letter upon the present Financial Condition. 
With Map, and Table showing Rate of Wages 


and Prices of Provisions. 6d. Ninth Thousand. 
NOBLY BORN. By Emma Jane 


Worporse. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Seventh 
Thousand. 


OLD MAIDS’ PARADISE. By 
Evizapern Srvart Puetrs. is.; cloth 18. 64. 
“A thoroughly charming description of an ex- 
by seaside.’’—New York Independent. 
„For rich, refined American humour, commend 
us to Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ ‘Old Maids’ 
Paradise.’ ’’—Susser Daily News. 


OLIVER WESTWOOD; or, Over- 
coming the World. By Emma Jae Wonporse. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Fourth Thousand 


OUR NEW HOUSE; or, Keeping 


Up A Euwa Jane WoORpbOIsE. 
832 vo, cloth, ‘en . Fourth Thousand. 
OVERDALE. The Story of a Per. 


By Emma Jaye Worporse. Crown 8vro- 
sloth, 5s. Seventh Thousand. 


PRISCILLA ; or the 1 Story of a Boy. a Boy's 


Love. By Ciara L 


PULFIT | MEMORIALS ; Photo- 
Sermons of 


of Twenty Congr e 

r with Brief y 

several Loving William Jay, James 
Bennett, D.D., John Pye-Smith, D. D., Ralph 
Wardlaw, D.D Leifchild, D. D., Joseph 


Thomas Binney, James 
David Thomas, B.A. Thomas Toke L Morris, 
William Conder. 7 


George Edited by EI. N 
— ao and W. F. Hurndall M 
Demy 130. 


RED ROSE CHAIN. By Maggie 


ROBERT WREFORD’S DAUGH- 


A Jaye Worporr. Crown 8vo, 
. ” Fourth Thousand. 


ROMANCE of BIOGRAPHY, The: 
Chapters on the Strange and Wonderful m 
Human Life. By one Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. 

nd Thousand. 


ST. BEETHA’S: or, The Heiress of 


Arne. By Emma Jane Worsoise. Crown gro, 
cloth, 5s. Sixth Thousand. 
the Rev. 


SELF-FORMATION. By 


E. Paxton Hoov. A New Edition, carefull 
revised. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6d. 
Thousand. 


SERMONS by John Legge, M. A., 
B ton, Australia. Edited by James Loads 
M.A., Caterham, Surrey. 


SINGLEHURST MANOR. A Story 
of Country Life. By Emma Jane Wonrpotse. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Fourth Thousand. 


SNOW QUE gie 
— | — A... Ys. 0a =e gilt 
edges, 2s. Third Thousand. 


SONGS OF SUNSHINE: The New. 


est Volume of Poems by MARIANNE FPARNINGHAM. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 


SPURGEON, The Rev. C. H.: Twelve 
Realistic Sketches, taken at Home and on the 
Road. 8 TRAVELLING CORRESPONDENT. Crown 
8vo, ls ; extra cloth, 2s. Gd. Fifth Thousand. 


STORY of the YEARS, The: An 
Anniversary Text Book, with Verses by MARIANNE 
FParninonam. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 4a. 6d. 


SUMMER and AUTUMN of LIFE, 


The. By Manta Faryryeuam, In handsome 
Illuwinated Cover. Feap. 8vo, Is. Second 
Thousand. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS with 
JESUS; or, Bible Readings on the Life of Christ. 
By Marianne Faryrneuam. Crown 8vo, cloth; 
5s. Second Thousand 


’ THORNYCROFT HALL: Its 


Owners andits Heirs, By Emma Jane Worpoise. 
With Steel.Plate Engra of the Authoress. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Seventh Thousand, 


TWO BARTONS, THE: A Story for 
Parents and Teachers. Imperial 32mo, cloth, ls. 
Second Thousand. 

“ A really | beautiful lesson in the management 
of — — Guardian. An excellent little 
tale.“ ipectator. “‘An admirable story. 
Monthly acket. “Stories like The Two Bar- 
tous“ are a reat improvement on those of the 

* goody order. — 40 V. 


VIOLET VAUGHAN; or, The 
Shadows of Warneford Grange. By Emma Jane 
Worpows, Crown sro, cloth, 5s. Fifth 
Thousand, 


LONDON: JAMES CLARKE AND Co., 13 anv 14, FLEET STREET, E. C. 


Published by James Clarke & Co. 
THE AMERICAN WIDE-AWAKE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
Contents of the July 8 — 


1. Sa Seven Leag “ All ie ay to 
2. * oes, wi 
pe Eoven-Leag 


Doings: Poem, with Four It- 
LUSTRATIONS. 
4. The Philadelphia Newsboys, with Eiour 


rr 


4 eats 3 with ILLUSTRATION. 


7. How the “Penny Family Lived, with II- 
LUSTRATI 


8. Shopp ; Poem with ILLvsTRaTion. 
9. Five Lit : [LuvsTRATION. 
10. ttle eppers, with Tuner ILicstra- 


12. ALi ea Bird 3. s Nesting, wit h 


Turer Lares ILLosTRations. 
13. How the Great Play was Acted, with I- 
LUSTRATIONS. 
14. Corporal Clover Poem, with ILLustratior. 


15. Our American Artists, with Four Ius. 
TRATIONS. 


16. Some Bad Boys of Bybury, with Two II- 
LUSTRATIONS 

17. Two Young Homesteaders, with Two II- 
LUSTRATIO 

18. The Home. ‘of Louisa M. Alcott, with 


THREE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
19. Fourth of f July Verse, with ILitustration. 
2. An Odd Fis herman, with ILLUSTRATION. 
21. Tan 


gies 
22. Post-office Department. 
23. Slumber-song, with Oxterwat Music, 
ONE SHILLING. 


The Family Circle Edition of the Christian 
World for July 13, contains :— 


Two Complete Tales: 

The Romance of Rington Beach, 

A Midsummer Story. 

Only a Dream: Serial Tale. By Mantz J. Hror. 


er Reuel: A Tale of the Sea. By Mads 
YMINGTOR. 


My Pupil. By Locr Warpew Bearer. 

The Story of the Two Welsh Giants. 
Brothers for Sale: Illustrated. 

Plain Speaking Illustrated. 

Little Butterfly. 

Baby, Bee, and Butterfly. By Mary D. Batxr. 
Two Ways of Being Washed. 

Little Mishap. 


Summer Soups. By Mrs. Hunt Wand Beacuer. 


Household Etiquette. 

Crying Over Spilt Milk. 
Grandmother's Summer, Long Ago. 
The Pleasures of Shopping. 

Moods and Work. 

The Entrance of Life into the Soul, 
By the Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D 
Lives ot Beauty. By the Rev. E. A. ‘Raw. 
Shared. For the Children. 

Healthy and Sickly Children, 

By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

‘Tis Forty Years. 

Stories from the Gold Mines. 

Why Should Not Our Hearts be Merry ? 
Young People's Pastime. 

Selections Grave and nd Gay. 


ON PENNY. 


Post Free Thres-halfpence; or or One Shilling and Bight. 
pence per Quarter 
The Part for July (containing the Numbers 
for June) price 6d. ; post free 7d. 


THE LITERARY 14 ——. 


For this week (Price On 


r. 
Mysticism and the Christian Church— Dr. N.. 

rain as an Organ of Mind—Curio«ities of Withee 
The English Poets—The Supreme Dignity of Poetry— — History 
of German Thought—S8ocial Results of the Thirty s War 
More July Magazines—Some Kecen Pamphicte Tab 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 


of fot By how 70 822 
a ev D A. BRoox — 
Suffering late . rere * a Proelde one 
the W Coll Ply th—Co s ward 
Others. A 9 Talk. By HENRY WARD 
BRECHER—Threefold Salvation—Oat 8, ty, and Ke- 
ligious Liberty. By ARTHUR MURSELL— Kainbow 
Round the Throne. By Kev. 1 WiLBON—The Man 
for the Times. A Sermon to \oung en. By Kev. J. Hr 
Hitcuuns, D.D.—" Thy W — Good Shepherd 
—Kandom Appeals to Scripture—Rearing the Cro. By 
La CRENSHAW—Urace and Truth by Jesus—The Two 


THE SUNDAY SCHOUL TIMES 


For this Week (Price One H 
of “ Miriam's — 


le Sermon 7 

f AN hy the lev. ep fo lati 
1244 — {Mast } a 
n — — 

ae 1 —Puiting : Object 1 just ration” on™ AW Allegory Just 


lee er the Little = Besten ‘ 
———— 


xpence), obert 
the Cente ots Sand — By ‘Ry the Mee, 2 
—1 77 y — — W orboise—Our Sum r 1 
—~ ten The Victoria 
Garten. By La * Bearne — 


Enotes PAL * — 
An Were t Ago. y Georgina 8, Godkin—In Memoriam. 


LONDON: JAMES CLARKE & Ox OO”, 18 214, FLEET STREET. 
Price 2s. 64d. 


THE MODERN REVIEW: 


A NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


Contents re JULY, 
CRITICAL MBTHOD, UFWEY 
THE LATER sion 100 N UnorBe By EDWARD 


Lu OF CYRENE, II. By n. caourron 
ri e AND RLIOUOU LY 
* FRANCE AND THE JESUITS. By Padecne RAT ung: 
6. SUME Dare WiLson h MODERN BIOLOGY. By 


WILSON * 
THB MD ONKS OF BOLTON. By KopEert cot 
THE AU THORSHIP OF THE“ *“BIKON BASILIKE,” 


LL.D, 
GERMAN PROTESTANTENTAG, By 


J. HA 
10. NUTES AND NOTICES, By Francis J. Garggisonw 
Magk WILKS, 


“The *‘ Modern Review’ is always fresh and clever,” — For, 
Heral . 
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“THE PREMIER AND UNIVERSITY TESTS. 


Mr. RounDExu’s proposed removal of all clerical 
restrictions affecting headships or fellowships at 
Oxford and Cambridge is a logical and nece 
outcome of the Universities Tests Act of 1871. It 
was abundantly clear that the opinion of the House 
was strongly in favour of the resolution he moved 
on Friday evening. Yet it is impossible to disap- 
prove the moderation with which he refrained from 
pressing his motion to a division. In fact, the only 
question really at issue was whether the principle 
he contended for should be affirmed now, or whether 
the House should wait for the reports of the Com- 
missions now sitting, with a view of accepting or 
amending their advice as to the mode of carrying 
it out. The reasons which determined Mr. Roun- 
DELL’s supporters in agreeing to the withdrawal 
of his resolution may have consisted partly in the 
force of Mr. GtapsTone’s arguments; but we 
imagine there was far more weight in the manifest 
strength of the Premier's personal wishes. A word 
or two on each of these reasons for delay is the 
only comment that the debate suggests. 

The mover of the resolution laid down a sound 
and impregnable basis for his proposal when he 
showed the principle of the Tests Act to be this, 
that the national Universities ought not to be the 
property of any particular Church or sect, but the 
property of the nation.” And he truly added that 
this is a principle dear tothe Liberal party. But, 
in strict accordance with the method of piecemeal 
reform, which is no less dear to English instincts, 
the Tests Act of 1871 made considerable reserva- 
tions in the application of this principle. Certain 
sections of that Act carefully guarded existing pro- 
visions for religious instruction and worship accord- 
ing to the doctrines and rites of the Established 
Church ; and fully to secure these provisions it was 
deemed necessary to preserve the clerical character 
of college — and also, to a considerable 
extent, of fellowships. During the last nine years, 
however, owing to the rapid growth of opinion in 
favour of religious equality, a strong feeling has 
arisen, not only amongst outsiders interested in 
such questions, but in academic circles them- 
selves, that such an extensive reservation of 
privilege was utterly inconsistent with the 
main principle of the Act, that the Universities are 
not the peculiwm of the Church, but the glory of the 
nation. Mr. RounpELL gave an excessively mild 
expression to that feeling when he said that the 

rovision for religious instruction did not necessarily 
involve the clerical character of those who are re- 
sponsible for seeing that the instruction is given. 
Some of us would be inclined to go farther, and to 
maintain that whatever the clauses in question in- 
volved, if they meant that sectarian instruction is 
to be for ever provided for out of national funds, 
they cannot have a very long lease of life. How- 
ever, under Tory rule, there was small chance of 
any relaxation of such restrictions. Yet such was 
the manifest tendency of public opinion that, when 
the Act of 1877 was passed, constituting the Com- 
missions for the two Universities, it was impossible 
to avoid leaving to them, in concert with the several 
colleges, a considerable discretion in dealing with 
such questions. The statutes on which the Commis- 
sioners and thecollegesmay agree are to be laid before 
Parliament, and are not to come into effect without 
Parliamentary sanction. Hence, Mr. RounDELL 
anticipated the objection that it would be more 
respectful to the Commissioners to wait until these 
proposals were made. He urged, however, and 
manifestly with the sympathy of the House, that 
this is a national question, and that it ought not to 
be determined in any case by a casual majority in 
the several colleges. In his argument on the inex- 
diency of existing restrictions it is unnecessary to 
ollow him. The only point our readers care for is, 
why the principle should not have been authorita- 
tively declared now? 


This principle has not been declared now simply 
because Mr. GLADSTONE was strongly averse to 
such a step. And though we are as much opposed 
to personal government under a Liberal as under 
a Tory ministry, yet we think that under present 
circumstances the reason is an amply sufficient 
one. It is not as though the Premier were opposed 
to the principle itself. Although he made no secret of 
his anxious desire to guard religious interests which 
he considers to be of vital importance, he intimated 
with equal plainness his substantial agreement with 
the arguments of Mr. RouxpRLLand Mr. Srory Mas- 
KELYNE. What he disputed was the expediency, 
or even the propriety, of issuing what would be 
practically an instruction from one branch of the 
Legislature to Commissionersin whose appointment 
with less definite instructions all three branches of 


the Legislature had concurred. The argument was 
ingenious, and to men who sought an excuse for 
avoiding a division would readily carry conviction. 
Yet, after all, it was not the argument, but, as we 
have said, simply the strength of Mr. Guapstonr’s 
personal desire that determined the issue. And 
the occasion suggests some reflections very needful 
in the present condition of Parliamenta 1 
on the legitimate influence, in cases of the kind, of 
a minister who generally possesses the confidence 
of the country. We have always contended that 
it is wrong and unpatriotic, to commit the 
reason and conscience of the nation to the keeping 
ofany man. It is quite inconsistent with any high 
form of democracy that one man should be allowed 
to decide the main principles to be adopted, or the 
great aims to be pursued by our national life. It is in 
fact the very essence of Imperialism. But when a 
man has been called to power, and almost com- 
pelled to assume it, because the heart of the nation 
passionately responds to the political principles and 
aims he represents; and when he is responsible for 
carrying out the national desire against the obstruc- 
tive tactics of a determined minority, common jus- 
tice to him, to say nothing of generous confidence, 
requires that his Parliamentary supporters should 
leave him a large discretion in matters of detail, 
and also in regard to the sequence of legislation. 
There is a conspicuous need of such considerations 
at the present moment. The progress of legisla- 
tion has been seriously delayed already through 
facilities of obstruction provided by Liberal divi- 
sions fora watchful and eager Opposition. The 
frantic alarm of landlordism, sporting interests, and 
theological bigotry at p ts of Radical reform, 
the impracticability of Irish irreconcilables, and 
the nervousness of timid Liberals, have created 
difficulties which may well strain the powers even 
of Mr. GrabsroxR. But it is too soon for members 
of the majority to forget that the main purpose for 
which they were returned was to support a Grup- 
STONE Government, at least so long as it pursues the 
policy announced during the general election. 


THE YORK CONVOCATION AND THE 
BURIALS BILL. 


Cass monopolies have generally been found to erert 


‘a demoralising influence upon the participants, but 


when intensified by sacerdotalism the effects seem to 
be well nigh fatal alike to discretion in counsel, wisdom 
in action, and judicious self-restraint in demeanour on 
the part of those whose unjust privileges are assailed, 
For two days the Burials Bill has formed the topic of 
excited debate in the ecclesiastical gathering known as 
the York Convocation. The Archbishop of York, in 
opening the proceedings, pointed out to the assembly 
that it was largely owing to the claims put for- 
ward of late years on the part of the State Church 
clergy— to make a distinction between Dissenting 
and non-Dissenting dead by reading the whole 
of the Burial Service over one and only a part 
of it over the other,” that the conviction diffused 
itself throughout the nation, that the time for the aboli- 
tion of a clerical monopoly of the 2 had 
arrived. Referring toa notice given by the Rev. G. 
Body disclaiming “all responsibility as to any dis- 
honour which may be done to Almighty God by the 
character of the worship which, in the event of the 
passing of this Bill, may hereafter be offered in our 
churchyards,“ the Archbishop laid bare the h risy 
of this pretext. He told the objectors to their face that 
the fear of “noisy and disorderly funerals” had no 
appreciable influence upon the hostility which they 
manifested; and no one ventured to controvert that 
roposition. The Archdeacon of Lindisfarne and 
Danen Owen were for the sending forth by 
the assembly of a “solemn protest” inst the 
proposed action of the Legislature — the Canon, 
to whom Nonconformists presented themselves in 
the figure of “ burglars” trying to enter his domicile, 
expressing his hope that the Bill would be 80 
mutila in the 32 of Commons that it would 
be wrecked on its return to the House of Lords, and in- 
timating at the same time his desire that a similar fate 
might overtake the Bills for relieving the agriculturists 
of England and Ireland from grievances which they find 
intolerable. Canon Tristram thought it necessary to 
amend the metaphor of Canon Owen; Nonconformists 
should, he thought, be rather compared to “ banditti,” 
with whom the cle should bargain to see “ how 
little” they would take. The Archdeacon of Craven 
had another pretty word to fling at this measure of 
reform—it was “confiscation”; but the Bishop of 
Manchester in vain asked, What is the confisca- 
tion? I know of nothing that the Bill proposes to 
confiscate; the fees of the clergy and of the sexton are 
preserved, and not a yard of land is misapproprated 
or appropriated to any other purpose than the interment 
of the dead according to — service.” The 
Bishop of Durham called attention to the fact that the 
Bill still “left the clergyman the guardian of the 
churchyard.” Although not formally, he believed the 
Bill would practically relieve the clergy from the diffi- 
culties of their position. It was true that the Bill re- 
quired “ consultation with the friends” before an alter- 
native service could be substituted, but moral suasion 
might do a great deal,” and, “if the friends were un- 
reasonable, the clergy might feel sure that they could 
fall back on the support of their bishops. As long as 


the law was as it at present stood it was extremely 
difficult for the bishop to interfere ; but with this license 
for services the support of the bishop became a far 
easier matter.” As tothe “thin end of the E 9 
objection, Bishop Baring thought it had already done 
mischief enough without. being im into this ques- 
tion; it had discrowned kinga, it ruined States, it 
had desolated churches.” It resembled in itso ion 
the watchword “Thorough,” which had brought to the 
scaffold not only itself, but others with it. The fact was 
that in more senses than one, ‘Thorough’ was apt to 
lose its head,” an Episcopal joke which extracted 
laughter even from this irate assembly of clergy. The 
sugar-plum of jocosity served only as the introduction 
for the medicine of a piece of wholesome advice; the 
Bishop warned the clergy that, on a question of this 
sort, they were forjthe most part too apt to show “a 
narrowness, an exasperation, an extravagance which 
created an amount of antagonism in others that could 
hardly be over-rated,” and advised them to make con- 
cession to the sentiment and feeling of the bulk of the 
nation, “or else they would be swept away.” The rejec- 
tion of this Bill would be followed by something which 
they would have much more cause to deplore. The Dean 
of York “knew they must give way,” but advised the 
record of a protest that they gave way “not willingly, 
but because they were obliged -a similar attitude, by 
the way, to that which the Sultan of Turkey is medi- 
tating in reply to the Euro demand for sécurit 
of life and liberty to the victims of his misgovernment. 
The Bishop of Carlisle, after giving expression to his 
reluctance to make the concession, supported the 
measure because he believed it to be “the most favour- 
able Bill under the circumstances that they were likely 
to have;” he wished his clerical brethren to take some 
comfort from the thought that “the power of the 
cle an with 14 to inscriptions upon tombstones, 
and the power of the Consistory Oourt of the diocese, if 
called into operation, all remained as they were.” The 
Archdeacon of Chester proclaimed himself irreconcilable, 
and Canon * — 14 he 2 2 — 
everything that was against the Bill“; the Low Chure 
Bisho Ryle declared that against the Bill he “ pro- 
tested entirely,” and could accept it only “as a man 
defeated and ten in fair fight.” The of Dur- 
ham and others gave their assent on the score of expedi- 
ency; but Archdeacon Blunt, amidst the unsympathetic 
influences by which he was surrounded, had the noble- 
ness to declare that his support was rendered from the 
conviction that “the principle of the Bill was 
a principle which commended itself to the truest 
Christian charity,” and was followed by Dean Howson, 
who vindicated the measure as being founded on what 
was demanded by “ natural justice.” Refusing to ac- 
cept the 2 — to which Dr. Fraser invited them, 
of making the needful concession with such “ freedom, 
grace, and liberality” as would induce the conviction 

t “ those had misunderstood the clergy who supposed 
them to be bigoted, or exclusive, or intolerant,” the 
Dean of Durham’s resolution ising the “ equit 
and moderation of the Burials Bill was rejected, an 
the clerical assembly, by 35 to 16, while expressing 
thanks for all efforts to make the measure more 
clerical, resolved to crystallise their antipathy to this 
reform in a resolution which soleninly protests agai 
the changes to be effected by the Burials Bill now before 
Parliament in the settled purposes for which the con- 
secrated churchyards of this country have been conveyed 
and dedicated to Almighty God.” Future generations 
will be inclined to with amazement, if not in- 
credulity, this testimony as to the spirit which animated 
the ministers of a pro — Reformed Church in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century of the Christian 
era. 


The Government has put an end to all uncertainty in 
reference to the arrangements for the Census; a de- 
lusive return of “ religious professions,” which would 
allot to the Church as by law established the very large 
proportion of the population who attend no places of 
worship, is not to be included in the programme. 
Church defence champions are trading upon the ignor- 
ance of those who trust in them by representing this 
to be an indication that Nonconformists have over- 
estimated their numbers, and the influence which radi- 
ates forth from the Free Churches in the formation of 
public opinion on subjects of national importance. If 
our opponents like to close their minds against the re- 
ception of conclusions, the evidence in support of which 
is sufficiently cogent, there is no reason why Noncon- 
formists should meddle with their wilful attempts at 
self-deception. The day fixed for the enumeration of 
the people is the 3rd of April, 1881. Past experience 
will doubtless su t such improved arrangements as 
will suffice to produce the tabu statistics with less 
delay than was found requisite on the last occasion. 


The Burials Bill is still testing the temper of the State 
clergy, and we can hardly congratulate them on the 
manner in which they pass the ordeal. A committee 
nominated by the Convocation of Canterbury has been 
busily employed in nibbling away at the Government 
measure, with a view to rendering it as valucless as possi- 
ble. One of these attempts is related with charming 
naiveté in a report which has been presented by Canon 
Greaory. In Clause 5” we read, “they wished to re- 
serve to the clergyman the ‘ offerings’ as well as the 
‘fees’ which he has received ‘ by custom’ as well as ‘ by 
law; the Bill making provision for the latter only and 
not for the former, whilst custom rules what the clergy- 
man shall receive as much as law, and it is sometimes a 
matter of doubt what portion of the amount given 1s a 
legal ‘fee’ and what portion an ‘offering.’ To this 
amendment the House of Lords would not consent.” 
After this, let those who can ascribe high-minded 
motives to these clerical hucksters who plead conscience 
as the bar to liberating the civil rights of Nonconform- 
ists from indefensible ecclesiastical restrictions. An 
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Liberal Members of Parliament having placed themselves 
in communication with the Government, in rd to 
the necessity of purging the Bill of the reactionary 
“amendments” which the Lords succeeded in —— 
upon it, the Prime TER has, we learn, intime 

his willingness to receive a deputation on the subject. 
Mr. S. Letenton has given notice of his intention to 
submit to the House of Commons the rr propo- 
sition on the order for the second reading of the Bill: 
— That no alteration of the law of burial will afford 
a just settlement of the question which does not give 
to all Her Masesty’s subjects equal facilities for 
burials in all the graveyards in the country.” 


Stimulated by the votes of the Lords Spiritual on the 
Burials question, and possibly with a view to serving the 
temporary purpose of influencing those votes when the 
Bill, in an amended form, shall be returned from the 
House of Commons, an “ Association for the Removal of 
the Bishops from the House of Lords” is announced, 
and adherents and donations are invited by two clerical 
secretaries and a clerical treasurer. The editor of the 
Church Review avows a decided change of opinion on 
the advantage to a spiritual institution of such repre- 
sentation. We hope,” he remarks, that this convic- 
tion will gain bine. 9 and that, whether as an accom- 
— 1 of Dis establishment or otherwise, it will be 

ound best for the interests of the re of England 

that the bishops should be Were of attendance in 
Parliament, so as to be able to devote their time to 
working for the Church in their respective dioceses, 
rather t against her in an atmosphere of worldliness 
and expediency.” 


The Romanist doctrine as to the worship of a Wafer- 
God is flourishing luxuriantly under the W. in- 
fluences of a professedly Protestant Church. Mr. G. R. 
K wort, writing in the Church Review, calls for special 
Masses of reparation” in respect of the Shoreditch 
sacrilege.” e last week published the facts of the 
case, and commenting upon these, the Rock remarks :— 
That which comes out most prominently is the offer 
of the vicar not to institute proceedings if only Mr. 
BLACKHALL would return the broken ent of the 
wafer. It may thus be seen that his pious regard for a 

iece of paste, to which the vicar attributed the attri- 

utes of Deity, operated mainly, if not exclusively, in 
his taking legal p inst his parishioner. 
It was not Mr. BLACKHALL’s crying out in the church 
that led to his og | summoned. No; it was his 
refusal to e 


wufer: The Blessed Sacrament has been carried away, 
and none can say how far the horrors of the way of the 
Cross may not even now be being mystically repeated.” 
It is difficult to realise the density of the superstition 
which could dictate such a sentenceas this; but it needs 
little acumen to discover the desire of the writer to 
invoke physical force, | or illegal,in support of 
this baneful fiction. “ ore the Reformation,” he 
au tively remarks, such an act as this would have 
called | forth the indignation of all England.” What- 
ever may be said as to continuity, it is pleasant to find 
that the Reformation is still an episode which the 
sacerdotalists find it impossible altogether to ignore. 


The Record is 2 to avow anxiety as to the 
attempts which are being made to galvanise Convoca- 
tion. Commenting on the address presented to the 
QueEN, and which is characterised as one of “ studied 
reserve,” the writer says :—“ We speak under correc- 
tion, but we are not aware that anything beyond its own 
and the Royal assent are necessary to render valid a 
reform of Convocation. And if so, this address is of 
rreat and pressing importance. We may be saddled, 
Before we know where we are, with a reformed Convo- 
cation, which will then be able to say, with more show 
of truth, but without any more reality than at present, 
We are the voice of the Church. It is high time that 
Evangelical men should be astir and united on this sub- 
ject.” Unfortunately our Low Church contempora 
as been in the habit periodically of making suc 
announcements, but when the trumpet does give a cer- 
tain sound, there is no army of Evangelical clergy who 
manifest a disposition to prepare themselves in earnest 
for the battle. When the change becomes a fait ac- 
compli, the Record will content itself with an ment 
roving, by some subtle process, that the ed step 
in advance on the part of the Ritualists is a victory 
for which Evangelicals should engage in songs of 
triumph! 


The formal announcement has been made of what was 
already known, that Exeter Hall has been secured as 
the head-quarters of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, through the munificence of six wealthy gentle- 
men, at a cost of £25,000, and will continue to be 
at the service of the t religious and philan- 
thropic societies with which its traditions are asso- 
ciated. We can hardly believe the current report that 
one of the gentlemen who hus contributed £5,000 made 
it a condition of his grant that the hall should not be 
used for musical purposes. If so, there is no prospect 
that the Sacred monic Society will renew its life at 
Exeter Hall; and there has been as much weakness on 
the one side in yielding to such a demand as there has 
been intolerance on the other in imposing it. The new 
proprietors of Exeter Hall propose to widen the ap- 
proaches and adopt other improvements, at a cost of 
£16,000. One-half of this sum has been subscribed, and 
for the other an appeal is made to the public. The 
trustees would be more likely, we think, to ensure a 
favourable response if satisfactory explanations were 

iven on the above point and on other matters of inte- 


rest relative to Exeter Hall. 


THE EDUCATION PROBLEM.—THE “ FOURTH 
SCHEDULE.” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin. — The opposition which has been recently brought 
— what is known as the “ Fourth Schedule” of 
the Code of Education is, we are told by its promoters, 
to be renewed. Probably even this Session, short and 
preoccupied as is its time, will not be allowed to 
pass without such a debate on the subject in the House 
of Commons as has been raised by Lord Norton in the 
Upper House. Before offering a few observations on 
the nature of this opposition, and what I venture to 
think is its unreasonableness, I will explain briefly 
what is meant by the “ Fourth Schedule.” 

The instruction prescribed by the Education Depart- 
ment may be divided into three parts :— 

1. The elementary arts of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. 

2. Grammar, history, geography, and (for girls) 
needlework. 

3. Specific or extra subjects. 

These specific subjects are included in what is known 
as the Fourth Schedule, and are as follows :—English 
— — — 2 —— Latin. French, — 4 me- 
chanics, animal physiology, physical geo y, botany, 
and (for girls) —4 4 —— Of t is list not 
more than two can be taken by any scholar, unless he 
has passed the Sixth Standard. Instruction in these is 
optional. But no — is made for proficiency in 
them, if less than three-fourths of the school have passed 
in the lower subjects. is disposes of one objection 
brought against these higher subjects, viz., that a few 
clever boys are crammed at the expense of the dull ones. 
No teacher would venture to occupy his time and devote 
his attention to them unless he were sure that the lower 
classes of his school were thoroughly grounded in the 
elementary work. 

It is the wish of Lord Norton, of the National Society, 
and of the General Association of Church School Mana- 
gers, that this schedule should be struck out of the Code, 
and that henceforth elementary education should be 
confined to the three R’s, and to such information as 
can be imparted by reading lessons and conversation. 
Lord Norton is anxious we should believe that this 18 
done in the interests of popular education, and that it 
is not “a retrograde step.” I look upon it asa most 
insidious attack upon the Education Act of 1870. Lord 
Norton’s friends, the memorialists, have never been dis- 
tinguished as the supporters of School Boards. On the 
—— it is well known there is no measure they more 
cordially hate—not even the present Burials Bill. Their 
object is to lower the stan of education in the Board 
schools, and to get, if possible, what they call the secon- 
dary education of the people into their own hands. There 
would be some show of reason, haps, in this some- 
what arbitrary distinction tween primary and 
secondary instruction, if secondary schools were estab- 
lished to which children could pass from the primary 
schools. But as there are no such schools, the pro- 

to strike out the Fourth Schedule is one to 

eprive the children of the poorer classes of instruction 

which they value, and which will be of great service to 
them in after life. 

But we are told that this is “ middle-class education,” 
and as such it should not be paid for out of the rates. 
As to these social distinctions, I contend they ought to 
cease in matters that belong to education. e should 
not allow that there ought to be—though, alas! there 
is —a middle-class morality and a working-class 
morality ; morality should characterise every class, and 
every e alike. So with education. It should be 
within the reach of all, and its ion would be the 
true sociul equality. Inequalities of wealth and rank 
and employments would still continue. Readers of 
Boswell’s Johnson may remember the force with 
which the Doctor insisted on this view. ‘“ When every- 
body learns to read and write,” said he, concluding an 
argument too long to quote, it is no longer a distinc. 
tion. A man who has a laced waistcoat is too fine a 
man to work; but if everybody had laced waistcouts, 
we should have people working in laced waistcoats.” 

The plea that these — ought not to be 0 — for 
out of public funds, is one that has force for many Liberal 
politicians, and others who are the friends of popular 
education. There must be many amongst your readers, 
Sir, old workers in the cause of voluntary schools, who 
consented very reluctantly to Mr. Forster’s Bill ten 
years ago. Reluctantly, because on principle they ob- 
jected to State provision for education as well as for reli- 
gion. They consented, however, because they could not 
resist the — for schools, which voluntaryism could 
not supply. Such 8 may be induced to join 
with Lord Norton and the Duke of Richmond in saying 
that these subjects should not be taught, or if taught, 
that they must be paid for by higher school fees. I 
appeal to them to do nothing of the kind, but to act 
justly and fairly by the Education Act as a part of the 

iberal programme ; and to deal generously towards 
the people whose children are being trained in the 
schools. It is not more inconsistent with their prin- 
ciple to teach Latin than English, algebra than arith- 
metic. Having granted primary instruction at all, they 
will surely not so narrow the word down as to make it 
almost unmeaning. The advantage of primary instruc- 
tion may be said to have only begun when a child can 
read with ease and intelligence such passages from 
English literature as are included in this Fourth Sche- 
dule. And, in the case of boys, may be added the 
technical advantages of such subjects as mechanics, 
practical geometry, algebra, or Latin. 

There may come a time when, owing to the early and 
regular attendance of the children, a standard of in- 
struction will be reached which will render a division 
of labour necessary, and a reconsideration of the 


i 


for the reduction of the grant for instruction most pre- 
mature. The burden upon “the poorer class of rate- 
payers in large towns. . . to provide an education which 
shall fit a boy for a university,” is at present a very 
tolerable weight. far as the poorer ratepayer 18 
concerned, the Fourth Schedule is an advantage to him, 
since the higher the grant earned by the scholars, the 
less will the rates be needed for the maintenance of the 
school. Among the many groundless charges brought 
against the School — 1 there is not to be found a 

eater sham than that of over - education. I could 

ing abundant evidence from the schools under the 
London Board of the backward state of the 
scholars. Two years ago one of Her Majesty's 
inspectors reported as follows: Nearly a quarter 
of the children taught in juvenile schools are doing the 
work more properly belonging to the first class of an 
infant school.” One of the Board’s inspectors writes 
under date of Nov., 1879: “Only 16.5 per cent. of the 
children receive instruction in specific subjects; the 
remainder, 83.5 per cent., being taught merely the three 
R’s; and in the case of those above Standard I., a few 
simple facts relating to geography and grammar. The 
efforts of our teachers are mainly concentrated 1 
the three fundamental subjects. The time at the dis- 
posal of the teachers for fancy subjects is so short, 
and the material they have to work upon is so raw, 
that they are never able to approach the fictitious stan. 
dard which is dangled triumphantly before the eyes of 
our pinched ratepayers by persons who are wilfully 
ignorant of the true character of the work done in our 
schools.” These remarks refer to two only of the ten 
divisions in London, but they apply very generally to 


the whole. 
I am yours, MARK WILKS. 


THE SUCCESS OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN 
SOUTH INDIA AND CEYLON. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,— While great prominence has been given to some 
mission fields during the May Meetings, it grieves and 
surprises me much that so little has been given to 
India. Why should the claims of this great country 
not be brought forward more prominently, and why 
should “Indian Missions” be less popular with the 
English people than some other fields, I cannot under- 
stand. India, with its teeming millions of men, women, 
and children ; with its hoary civilisation and stupendous 
— of superstitions, hedged round and ed by 
the mighty power of caste, is the grandest field in the 
world for missionary enterprise. And when we consider 
that ite teeming millions are our fellow-subjects, 
„. by our Queen, and belongi to the same 

stock as ourselves, India ought to be made the 
chief mission-field of English societies. It is true it is 
a hard field, but is not this one of the most powerful 
arguments for cultivating it more efficiently ? It is also 
true that the results of Indian missions are, apparently, 
less in proportion to the expenditure of men and mone 
than those of some other fields. Be it so: and I woul 
still maintain, on the principle that “charity should 
begin at home,” that our fellow-subjects in India have 
the first claim on English Christians. There are strong 
grounds, however, to conclude that the results of Indian 
missions are really as great as, if not greater than, those 
of other countries; especially when the vastness of the 
field, the fewness of the labourers, the character of the 
people, and the unparalleled obstacles in the way of the 
pope of the Gospel, are taken into consideration. 

ndian missions are not much more than half a centu 

old, and yet the great Hindoo reformer, Baboo Keshu 
Chunder Sen, can, with truth, address his countrymen 
in these words :— 


The, advancing surges of a mighty revolution are encom- 
passing the land, and in the name of Christ strange innova- 
tions and reforms are penetrating the very core of India’s 
heart. You must not think, my countrymen, that an 
secular power, however formidable, has conquered and hol 
this great country.. . . No, if you wish to secure the at- 
tachment and allegiance of India, it must be through 
spiritual influence and moral suasion. And such, indeed, 
has been the case in India. Gentlemen, you cannot deny 
that your hearts havebeen touched, conquered, and subjugated 
by a superior power. That power—need I tell you ?—is 
0 . England has sent out a tremendous moral force, 
in the life and character of that — * het, to conquer 
and hold this vast Empire. None t — none but 
Jesus, none but Jesus, ever deserved this bright, this 
precious diadem, India; and Jesus shall have it. It is 
not the British army, I say again, that deserves any honour 
for conque India. If to any army appertains the 
honour of holding India for England, that army is the 
1 of Christian — — by their valiant 
chief, their incom le Captain, Jesus Christ. Their 
devotion, their -abnegation, their philanthropy, their 
love of God, their attachment and ce to the truth, 
all these have found, and will continue to find, a deep soil in 
the gratitude of our countrymen. Therefore it is needless, 
perfectly superfluous for me to bestow any eulogium upon 
such devoted friends and tried benefactors of our country. 
They have brought into us Christ. They have given us 
the high code of Christian ethics, and their teachings and 
examples have secretly influenced and won thousands of 
non-Christian Hindus. Let England know that, thanks to 
the noble band of Christian ambassadors sent by her, she 
has already succeeded in planting His banners in the 
heart of the nation. God’s blessing and India’s gratitude 
will for ever belong to men such as these, men of cha- 
racter, men of faith, men who, in many instances, have 
been found realy to sacrifice even their lives for the sake 
of being witnesses to the truth. 


And Sir Richard Temple, than whom no man knows 
India better, stated lately in a large meeting at Oxford, 
“It is sometimes said that Christian missionaries are 
not now effecting such results as have been achieved in 
the past. But this is not the case. Christian missions 
are producing excellent political effects, and making 
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favourable impression upon the native mind. More good 
is done in India by the example of missionaries than by 
our skilful administration of the country. We have 
already many thousands of Christian converts even in 
the newly-acquired provinces, while in the older they 
are reckoned by hundreds of thousands. Great results 
have lately been obtained in certain parts of the country, 
but chiefly among the lower classes. It must be con- 
fessed that among the higher classes far #ss has been 
done. Yet in the great centres English education is 
shaking Hindoo faith to its foundations.” 


But we are not confined to testimonies like these, 
however valuable. We have the more definite and re- 
liable testimony of facts and figures which enable us to 
estimate more accurately the results already achieved, 
and the rapidity with which the truths of Christianity 
are spreading through India and influencing all classes. 

In June last year a conference of missionaries was 
held at Bangalore, attended by more than a hundred 
missionaries, the representatives of all Protestant mis- 
810 societies, except the “ Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.” The papers read 
at that conference on various subjects connected with 
the evangelisation of India, and the discussions on the 
same, as well as a number of historical papers,” givin 
a sketch of the establishment and progress of eac 
mission during the last twenty years, have been pub- 
lished in two vols. Towards the end of 1858 a similar 
conference was held at Ootacamund, when the progress 
made by every Protestant society labouring in South 
India and Ceylon from the commencement of its work 
down to that date was published. The report of the 
Bangalore conference shows the progress made, 
as far as figures can do so, from that date to 
the end of 1878, and the result is most encouraging, 
for it is evident that Christianity is spreading in 
South India and Ceylon at a rate that was little 
imagined by those who laboured in the field. The 
statistics show that the number of baptized Christians 
has increased from 61,937 in 1857, to 201,180 in 1878; 
the number of unbaptized adherents from 32,828 to 
127,519, and the total number of both baptized and 
catechumens from 94,765 to 328,699 ; or, in other words, 
the number of both baptized and catechumens has in- 
creased more than three-fold during the last twenty 
years. The statistics show that the increase grows in 
a and rapidity every year, so that the increase 

uring the last decade is very much greaterthan during 
the first; and during the last half of the last decade 
than during the first. The 94,765 of 1857 had grown in 
1861 to 125,000, in 1871 to 192,000, and in 1878 to 
328,699—1.c., the increase has nearly doubled during 
the last ten years. The number of communicants is 
59,941, or an increase nearly fourfold during the last 
twenty years. The 328,699 Protestant Christians now 
in South India and Ceylon form nearly one per cent. of 
the whole population, and if the one million claimed by 
the Roman Catholics, and the 300,000 Syrian Christians 
be added, the proportion will be nearly five per cent. 

The number of foreign missionaries has only in- 
creased from 229 to 298 during the last twenty years; 
but the number of native ordained agents has increased 
from fifty-two in 1857, to 298 in 1878. The sum con- 
tributed by native Christians towards religious and 
charitable purposes in 1878 amounts to £10,158 12s. 
This is a great fact, and proves beyond a doubt that the 
Christianity of the natives is not a mere empty pro- 
fession, but a living principle influencing their actions. 

The number of boys in Mission Anglo-vernacular 
schools has increased from 6,327 in 1857, to 20,961 in 
1878; and in vernacular schools from 29,768 to 56,080. 
sae Senne of girls has increased from 9,754 to 28,088 
in 1878. 

In 1871 the Allahabad Missionary Conference col- 
lected and published very carefully-prepared statistics 
of all missions throughout India an Cey lon ; and the 
result showed that there were then 224,161 native Pro- 


testant Christians in all India. Seven years after, 
however, the statistics of the ore Conference 
show that there are 328,699 in South India and Ceylon 


alone. There were then 226 native ordained agents, 
and 52,813 communicants in all India and Ceylon. 
Now, there are 298 native ordained agents, and 59,941 
communications in South India and Ceylon alone. In 
1871 the sum contributed by all the native Christians 
of India and Ceylon was £8,512 2s.; but in 1878 
the native Christians of South India and Ceylon alone 
contributed £10,158 12s. 

In conclusion, I add statistics showing the progress 
made by the London Missionary Society in South fadia 
during the last twenty years; for I presume that most 
readers of the Nonconformist and I t are 
more especially interested in the operations of that 
society. The number of foreign missionaries in 1857 
was 26, and one native ordained agent, and in 1878 31 
and 24 peeves. The number of communicants in 
1857 was 1,360, and in 1878 4,408. The number of bap. 
tized persons, including communicants, was 4,908, and 


in 1878 18,708 ; andof unbaptized adherents 14,984 and 
30,652 a aaa The 19,892 baptized ns and 
catechumens of 1857 had increased to 49, in 1878— 


i. e., the increase has been nearly threefold during the 
last twenty years. The number of boys in Anglo-ver- 
nacular schools, in 1857, was 1,018, and in 1878, 2,701; 
and in vernacular schools 8,489, and 7,574 respectively. 
The number of girls has increased from 2,276 in 1857, 
to 3,462 in 1878. The contributions of all native Chris- 
tians in connection with the London Missionary Society 
in South India amounted in 1857 to £351, and in 1878 
to — 2d. 1 

f ese facts and figures show plainly that the Gospel 
is rapidly spreading in India, and 44 41 
its teeming millions under the influence of Christ. We 
who are on the field, and well acquainted with its hard- 
a the difficulties which Hindoos have to encounter 
w embracing Christianity, look hopefully to the 


future. And, oh! that these facts and figures would 


terested in the subject as conclusive. 


the old enthusiasm in behalf of Indian missions which 
was manifested twenty years ago. 
Tours truly, 
MAURICE PHILLIPS, L.MS. 
Salem, June 16, 1880. 


al 
MARRIAGE BILLS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr.—No one, so far as I have seen, has called atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Blennerhassett, whose Bill for 
amending the law of marriage was last year keenly 
— in your columns, has this Session split his 
measure into three; so that he seeks to pass three Bills, 
instead of one. And they all stand fora second reading 
on Wednesday next, the 21st inst. 

I am aware that, as Government orders will now have 
precedence over all others on Wednesdays, there is no 
chance of securing a discussion of these Bills on that 
day, and, probably, at no other time during what yet 
remains of the Session. If, however, no one is on the 
alert to prevent it, there is nothing to prevent Mr. Blen- 
nerhassett quietly slipping them through—as Mr. 
Marten did his insidious little Burials Bill. At any 
rate, this is true of two out of the three measures; as 
only one of them is at present blocked by a hostile 
notice. 

Why Mr. Blennerhassett, who represents an Irish 
constituency, should be so anxious to amend the mar- 
riage laws of England, and why he should have brought 
in these Bilis without consulting any of the public 
bodies most interested in them, must be left to conjec- 
ture. My own belief is that he is acting mainly in 
the interest of Roman Catholicism and of its nearest of 
kin, High Anglicanism. 

The Bill to allow the clergy to refuse to m persons 
who have been divorced, and even to refuse the use of 
churches for such marriages, is a concession to the 
growing spirit of clericalism, which msists that the 
clergy may regard, or disregard, the law at their own 

leasure. So, too, is the second Bill, for extending the 

ours within which persons may marry from twelve to 
six o'clock ; for it permits the clergy to refuse to perform 
the service after twelve, if they think fit. 


As for the Bill to enable Dissenti 
marry persons without the attendance of the Registrar, 
and to act as Registrars themselves, its provisions are 
80 curiously opposed to the traditions of Protestant 
Nonconformists as to suggest the idea that it has been 
prepared by a draughtsman who knows very little about 
them. One would have supposed that anybody wishin 
to serve Nonconformists in this matter would have ac 
in concert with those who understand their feelings and 
wishes; but, so far as I am aware, Mr. Blennerhassett’s 

roposals have neither been submitted to, nor approved 
y,tbem. Indeed, they have, I think, received too little 
notice at their hands. 
Your obedient servan;, 

July 14. BENEDICT. 

[An able, useful, and searching analysis of these 
Bills, with the necessary criticism, as prepared by the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Deputies of the Three 
Denominations, is given in another column, and we hope 
it will be regarded by such of our readers as are in- 
So far as the 
matter affects Nonconformists, it seems to us that, 
after the adverse opinions by public bodies and others, 
who have some claim to represent them, Mr. Blenner- 
hassett’s reintroduction of his Bills in a new Session 
savours of impertinence, and suggests that they are in- 
tended as a bribe to certain parties to acquiesce in 
the other two High Church measures; for, if Dissenting 
ministers were to become Registrars, the clergy would, 
of course, be able to retain such positions. We hope 
we have now heard the last of Mr. Blennerhassett's 
legislative abortions.— Ep. N. and I. | 


ministers to 


THE NEW EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 
Sir,—Lord Spencer’s Educational Bill, if passed, will 
bolster up denominational schools. A ratepayers’ clause 


was inserted in Lord Sandon’s Act of 1876 which made the 
Act inoperative, unless the ratepayers sacctioned bye-laws. 


Thi , f 1 : > * ; l ' 
is, from n purely educational point, certainly was a dents and Congregationalists only, I cannot understand, ex- 


defect, but it was done to satisfy Nonconformists. What 
will be the effect of this new Act, read a second time in the 
House of Lords, without a division, on Monday last? It will 
make the attendance of children compulsory without the 
voice of the ratepayer, and force children into schools over 
which the moving spirit—school attendance committees— 
have no control. Asa member ofa school attendance com- 
wittee, I maintain there should be a certain amount of con- 
trol over the management of these denominational schools 
to the extent of the compulsion exerted, that is, that every 
school attendance committee should be represented on the 
board of management. Could not a clause be inserted 
before the Bill passes the House of Commons ? 
Yours truly, 
Gosport. J. WM. BLAKE. 


[We fear the suggestion of our correspondent is impracti- 
cable. Each school that receives public money has, or 
ought to have, a conscience clause, which makes it in theory 
a public elementary school. The most equitable acrange- 
ment would be universal School Board districts, to which 


But in the present state of things that would be impracti- 
cable. It is to a great extent a question of expense. 
late Parliament was eager to utilise the existing national 
schools, and accepted Lord Sandlon's Bill, which cannot now 
be repealed, Dut the idea of outsiders being represented 


- : on the boards of management of these sehovls be bo’, tar 
is-eakindle in the hearte of many English Christians | 
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DEFOE CHURCH, TOOTING. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—As Mr. Thomas has thought fit to substitute abuse 
for argument, I must decline to carry on the controversy. 
A discussion is not necessary, and does not contribute 
to tee Giesovery of truth. I have as clearly that the 
people resolved to erect r Yr vi Maye prety ny. Fos 
pastorate of Mr. Waraker, and actually took — 1 n 
some £200 for that purpose, as Mr. Thomas proved 
that they resolved to erect a house in his ministry, and col- 
lected about £30 for that pu , and about £20 after a 
sermon by Mr. Spurgeon, making altogether £56 13s. 44d. 
But to prove and to convince are two very different things. 
I have arguing with Mr. Thomas—I hope, for ever; but 
I venture to affirm that no acquainted with the ele- 
ments of logic will believe, for one moment, that Mr. Thomas 
has proved the negative which be offered to prove. 

Yours very truly, WILLIAM ANDERSON. 

Defoe Manse, July 13, 1880. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, — As one of the oldest Congregational ministers of 
Surrey, and knowing possibly more of the past and present 
history of the Congregational church at Tooting than most 
of its neighbouring ministers, I cannot help expressing my 
surprise at the reflections cast by Mr. Anderson upon his 
three former deacons—Messrs. M f, Hunt, and Dodd. 


Residing at T for several years during the early 
part of my ministe work at Sutton, until the circum- 


stances of the i church in that justified 
my removal there—that is to say, from before,the close of the 
the close of that cf Mr. 


torate of Mr. Waraker, to 
Thomas—I had the opportunity of becoming well acquainted 
with those gentlemen, the once deacons; ’ and It ore 
feel that I am in a position fully to confirm the testimony of 
Mr. Thomas to their personal and official character. To have 
known them is to respect them, and the best that I could 
say would not be too good. 

Mr. Anderson is pleased to speak of them as “ meddling 
men, who once were deacons and failed.” ‘“‘ Meddling men,’ 
I never knew them as such. Certainly they have been 
recently “ from the purest motives, for the well- 
being of the ch to which they were so long attached — 
“meddling” with Mr. Anderson’s strange attempt to 
transfer the interests of that church to the Presb 
body. Yes, in this, they have been “ * but 
then, while in some circumstances meddling may be « 
great and grievous sin, in other circumstances it be a 
great and solemn duty, and I consider that the m- 
stances in which the church at T 
just such circumstances, and that, 


Master; but as to “ meddling” in the 
Anderson would have us understand the term, I utterly 
deny it, and therefore declare this part of the imputation 
altogether false 

But Mr. Anderson would have us also understand that as 
deacons they have “ failed.” Failed! — yes, they failed! to 
see the fitness of Mr. Anderson for his postion, and left his 
ministry. Failed !”—yes, they to ime with 
the existing state of things; but u that state of 
I fear, God would have written “ Ichabod,” and man might 
have written scham I but as to the working out of church 
plans and organisations they certainly did not fail—no, nor 
did they fail when Mr. Anderson fell into t trouble, but 
gave him earnestly the helping hand and li him up. And 
well would it have been both for the church and bimself if 
he had taken the advice, which they and some of his mini- 
sterial brethren gave him on that memorable occasion. 

I cannot see, then, how in any right and just sense these 
gentlemen can be ed as “meddling men who as 
deacons have failed.” In their world life they have ever 
been men of highest honour and integrity, and in their 
church life, and especially in their ition of church 
officers, all that a minister could wish—all that a church 
could require. They had a good re of all men “ with- 
out, — lived in the happiest fellowship with the people 
and their pastor. It has ever been to me one of theo mys- 
teries that the state of peace and prosperity then existing 
should be suffered to be broken up and reduced to a state of 
sad desolation—desolation enough to humble and well-nigh 
tocrush! But soit has been, so it is; the reason “why” I 
would leave to Him, who in all things judges righteous 
judgment. 

As to the main points at issue, from which Mr. Anderson 
seems so anxious to divert attention—that is to say, the 
eatension of the church property and the newly-erected 
manse in order to their transfer—I have only to eay that, 
how any one, now wishing to be considered a Presbyterian 
minister, can retain that which, he himself knows, notwith- 
standing some certain expressions in the trust deed in rela- 
tion to the chapel and its endowments, K., har, for long, 
long years been regarded as the property of the Indepen- 


cept in one way, which I should be grieved to impute to any 
one holding the Christian ministry. And to the manse 
— rty tho comers ae with no less force, for being 

uilt by moneys rai almost exclusively by Congregu- 
tionalists, Co tional 1 it must be. hero 
then can be even the shadow of a right to hold it by a pre- 
fessedly Presbyterian minister? 

I may just add that I and others having seen Mr. 
Thomas's last letter in your paper, consider it very appropri- 
ate and conclusive. And what if Mr. Thomas, in his former 
correspondence, has expressed himself strongly at times“ 
Have not the circumstances of the case and bis relation to 
them justified it? And what if the good gentlemen, “ once 
deacons,” have made some trifling mistakes, do those mis- 
takes affect the main questions at all—the question of hold- 
ing, and the right of transfer ? 

I could have wished that these remarks had followed im- 
mediately upon Mr. Thomas s, especially in relation to Mr. 
Anderson’s unjust imputation upon Messrs. Medcalf, Hunt, 
and Dodd ; but coming now, I trust what I have stated will 


be taken as confirmatory of Mr. Thomas's testimony that 


all schools, denominational and otherwise, should be affiliated. they are not, and never were, “ meddling men who were once 


| deacons and failed.”’ 


The | 


Begging pardon for so lengthy a communication, believe 
me, Dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 
IBAAC JACOBS, 
1, Trinity-road, Brixton, July 14, 1880, 
„% We cannot insart any mord odi'feszot lérce on t 
84 8 x 
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AN APPEAL FROM QUEENSLAND. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,—Will you find room in your pages for a few lines 
in which I ma er 
distress. The Rer. : in Brisbane, 


* now 
has been struck down with paralysis brain. In 
Queensland we are not as a denomination numerically 


strong enough to start a ministerial annuity fund, and 
are shut out from joining societies of that kind in Eng- 
land or the other colonies by the nature of the rules 
which govern those societies and limit their operations. 

Mr. per did good service for sixteen years as a mini- 
ster of the churches at Dalby and at 
Goodna; he is now in his sixty-second year entirely laid 
aside, We are doing what we can to help him, but our 
means are limited, and I, therefore, venture through you 
to appeal to the richer brethren connected with our churches 
in Britain for practical sympathy with our afflicted brother. 

I shall be most happy to receive and acknowledge any 
sums sent direct to me or through your office. 

Yours truly, 
EDWARD GRIFFITH, 

Brisbane, Queensland, May 10, 1880, 


NOTES FROM NEW SOUTH WALES. 
[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. } 
Srpweyr, May 19, 1880. 
In the whole history of New South Wales there has never 


been a Session in Parliament so uctive of measures 
as the present, but which is now ning to show —— 
of drawing to its close. By the present coalition Ministry, 


but especially by the ability and energy of Sir Henry 
Parkes, questions have been settled which have vexed the 
community and been the cause of strife in Parliament for 
many years. The famous new Education Bill has 
become law, and that without yielding to popular demands for 
the education being free; an amended Land Law is all but 
1 settling various heartburning ts connected with 

is most difficult subject ; the Church and school land en- 
dowment to religion, a shame and disgrace to us for many 
tpt op ded t away; and suitable provision is to 

at last for giving to the people of Sydney a 

water supply and good sewerage. Both Houses are still 


of the Session before us Sir H. Parkes the draft of 


also appointed by the Governor, the court to sit once a 


= All business, of whatever kind, is to be 
ne by this court. for public-houses are, amongst 
other reasons, to be refused if petitioned against by a 
majority of residents, if the proposed building is near a 
church or school, or if it can be shown that the neighbour- 
hood is likely to be demoralised by the opening of the house. 
Greatly Mer to police officers to enter 
for n. One clause of the Bill, proposing a license 
for public halls for lectures, has aroused the ire of certain 

Tic Sunday evening lecturers on spiritism and modern 
scepticism, they evidently fearing that their utterances may 
be stopped by Government interference. 

Meanwhile the istrates and police have at last woke 
up to a sense of duty, and have been winning golden 
opinions by raids on gambling-houses and night public- 
houses. Despite the pathy shamefully manifested Ra 
some magistrates with the publican, he has met his ma 
this time, and notwithstanding a defective law several 
licences have been withheld. 

The third anniversary of the settlement of the Rev. J. 
Jefferis, LL.B., in Pitt-street Church, was held the other 
evening, there being a large and enthusiastic attendance. 
Due nowledgment was made of the valuable services 
rendered by the present pastor, and cheering reports given 
of the labours of the several organisations of the church. 
One * deserves especial notice. In LL rr a — 

8 „ a large property, consisting o urch, 
— 1.41 od which was erected for the late 
Rev. N. Pidgeon, a faithful minister for the r, has been 
offered to the Pitt-street 3 for £2,000, and accepted. It 
is henceforth a Mission Hall to be supplied by agencies con- 
nected with Pitt-street Church. 

Redfern Church has been celebrating its annual foreign 
mission meeting, and showing receipts for the year for the 
London Missionary Society of £136, for the size of the church 
a very large amount, and the more gratifying when known 
that it has been mainly raised by the efforts of the young. 

Satisfactory anniversary services have been recently held 
in many of our country churches. At Bathurst the Rev. M. 
Williams, B. A., battles bravely against immense difficulties 
left him bya ren predecessor. At Wollongong our old 
friend, the Rev. G. Charter, still holds his own, and still 
enjoys the confidence of most valuable workers about him; 
and at Lambton and other coalmining districts near New- 
castle the Rev. E. Adams labours with ardent zeal, and is the 
means of winning many souls to Christ. 

The Rev. J. B. Gribble has been addressing several mect- 
ings in 8 a his work on the Murrumbidgee amongst 

gi 


in each of which shall be a li 
eb 


the abo His accounts of the poor children, some 
nearly white, running about as wild as the kangaroos, are 
oe | ing. Indeed,the Church of Christ in Australia 
is, I fear, greatly to be blamed for its neglect of the abori- 
inaltribes. ‘That in some districts they are shot down like 
, and in others utterly ruined by the vices of the whites, 
is too clearly proved. In South Australia great efforts have 
been made on their behalf; but, as usual, New South Wales 
is all behind. It is to be devoutly hoped that Mr. Gribble 
will arouse us from our lethargie state. 
Mr. McCrea, recently from Paris, has been lecturing with 
much acceptance on the work of Rey. S. McAll in Paris. 
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Titerature. 


ST. SIMON.* 


Turs is the last issued volume of the series of 
„Foreign Classics for English Readers,” and is by 
no means the least interesting. The subject is one 
with which the general reader is not familiar. 
Mr. Collins tells us of a literary lady who_once 
asked “why he was made a saint,“ and adds that 
he is frequently confused with his namesake and 
descendant, famous for social theories which would 
have shocked the Duke. The excuse, kindly 
offered for this ignorance on the part of the ordi- 
nary reader of Saint Simon and his works is, first, 
that people nowadays are too busy to read books, 
and confine themselves to newspapers and re- 
views; and much more pertinently for the reason 
that many of his writings are not published, and 
those that are even Macaulay found wearisome. 
Mr. Collins has rendered a public service by having 
undertaken a task from which even our industrious 
historian turned with impatience. He has given 
usa sketch which has the merit of entire novelty, 
and has added a most finished picture of France 
in the reign of Louis XIV., which is a real contri- 
bution to the history of the eighteenth century. 

Saint Simon was the son of the first Duke of that 
title—a man who died full of Court honours, and 
holder of many lucrative offices. The father entered 
the service of Louis XIII. as a page, and owed his 
rapid rise, among other devices, to the ingenuity by 
which he enabled his Majesty to change horses, 
while hunting, without dismounting. The subject 
of this volume was born when Louis XIV. had been 
more than thirty years on the throne, and he sur- 
vived him by fm ears, dying at the age of 
eighty. He entered the army when he was seven- 
teen, and saw active service in Flanders during the 
— 1 between 1692 and the Peace of Rys wick. 
From t year, when he was twenty-two, to the 
consecration of Louis XV., in 1722, his career was 
that of a courtier and a secret memoir writer. His 
biographer says :— 

Saint Simon could no more have lived away from Versailles 
than a man in modern society could be away from London 
in the season; and though, as has been said, he had too 
much and too much honour to play the courtier him- 
self, C life had special and irresistible attractions for 
him. Versailles was, so to speak, his hunting ground—the 
arena where he watched, with insatiable curiosity, the great 
human drama, with all its varying scenes,—the plots and 
counter-plote, the intrigues and ambitions, the rise and fall 
of courtier after courtier, the passions and vanities of this 
little world, and all its medley of and farce. The 
study of character seems to have an ever-increasing 
fascination for him, and to have consoled him in a measure 
for his own isolation among the brilliant throng of nobles 
and princes, most of whom he so cordially hated and 
despised. 

For thirty years St. Simon continued to write 
daily his impressions of men and events as they 
passed before him. The years which followed his 
retirement from Court (from 1723 to his death in 
1755) were chiefly — in revising and re- 
writing these memoirs. e story of their fortunes 
and misfortunes after his death is an interesting 
one. Those that have been published are nota 
tenth part of what their author actually wrote. 
The main portion is in the keeping of the French 
Foreign Office, and it appears, by a note in this 
volume, that M. de Freycinet granted permission 
last March for a further inquiry. The existence 
of these memoirs and notes was kept a secret 
during his life; and the distinctions attaching to 
him were those of a master of Court ceremonies, 
etiquette, precedence, and rank. He was also 
known as an amateur politician and would-be 
statesman. It was some merit in him that he saw 
what so few of his class and time did see, that France 
was on the brink of financial ruin and of social 
anarchy, and, further, that the day of her visita- 
tion“ was not passed. His remedies were, how- 
ever, antiquated, if they were ever available. He 
was an aristocrat of aristocrats. He pitied 
the people, but he had no confidence in their 
capacity for self-government. He put his confi- 
dence in princes and in dukes. Marmontel said of 
him, he „saw nothing in the nation but the 
Nobility ; nothing in the Nobility but the Dukes 
and Peers, and nothing in the Dukes and Peers 
but Himself.” 

Mr. Collins has woven this personal thread of 
St. Simon's life into a narrative which covers a very 
large space of time, and which includes every person 
of distinction at the Court of Versailles during the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century. Thus, in 
reading this little volume, we find ourselves in the 
midst of that brilliant, but immoral, throng that 
gathered around Louis XIV. St. Simon interprets 
for us their characters, and reveals all the hideous- 
ness that lay beneath the polite and polished sur- 
face. His judgments are generally very severe; 
he knew better how to hate than to admire; pro- 


* Saint Simon. By Clifton W. Collins, M.A. Blackwood 
and Sons. 


bably he knew how little there was to admire. Of 
the King himself we have a full sketch, and, on the 
whole, appreciative, though chiefly of the outward 
man, his courtly manners and his dignity. Then 
follow, in irregularly quoted order, portraits of 
Madame de Montespan and her only legitimate son, 
Antin; Madame de ‘Maintenon and the princes and 
—— of the blood royal; Monseigneur, the 

ing's son; the Duke and Duchess of Burgundy, 
the king's grandson and his wife; and, finally, the 
Regent Orleans and Dubois. 

Of these sketches from life, the only really 
bright one is that of the Duchess of Burgundy. 
She was the young wife of the king’s grandson, 
who, after the death of his father, Monseigneur, was 
heir apparent. The Duke was the personal friend, 
and, we may add, political pupil of Saint Simon. 
He was prince and philosopher; the second 
Ezra, who should restore the Temple, and lead 
back the people of God after their long captivity.” 
His wife brought to the jaded Court at Versailles 
allthe spirit and freshness of a young 51 of seven- 
teen, and lighted up every corner of the gloomy 

ace like sunshine on a winter's day. Louis 

imself almost idolised her, and showed her far 
more affection than he had ever shown to his own 
children.“ Two or three specimens of her humour 
and gaiety are given, of which we must select not 
more than one. She was very familiar with the 
King :— . 

She would caress him, pinch him, turn over his papers, 
read his letters, mimic the Ministers almost to their faces, 
and interrupt the gravest conversation with some gay 
remark. One day Louis was talking to Madame de Main- 
tenon over the chances of peace at the accession of Queen 
Anne. “My Aunt,” said the Dauphiness, “ you must allow 
that the queens govern better than the kings in England ; 
and do you know why, my aunt?” Then, skipping about 
the room all the while, she went on, “ Because under the 
kings it is the women who govern, and the men under the 
queens.” 

This graceful young creature and her husband 
and their eldest y were carried off by what was 
probably a typhoid fever; so that ce lost 
three dauphins within a year. We have not space 
for an extract we had marked respecting the Regent 
and Dubois; but if our readers have any confidence 
in our judgment, they will read this volume for 
themselves, and render extracts superfluous. It 
will serve as an introduction to, and an illustration 
of, M. Taine’s Ancien Régime, and will show 
how inevitable and even nece was the revo- 
lution which followed on the death of Louis XV. 


MR. BAYARD TAYLOR'S REMAINS.“ 


WE regret, for Mr. Bayard Taylor's reputation, 
that this volume has been published in its present 
form. However versatile a man’s faculties, however 
far-seeing and conscientious he may be, it is not to 
be presumed that he would himself encourage the 
publication of mere book-notices, as though from 
the fact that he wrote them he claimed for them 
exceptional value. One third of the present volume 
is made up of such notices, written, of course, in a 
superior manner, but with no such “ lights of lead- 
ing! as compel us to bow before them as we do to the 
large utterances of the masters. Even the great 
god Pan himself would not somehow look imposing 
in these days with a penny whistle instead of the 
classic pipe. He might discourse fair music, yet 
it would necessarily be squeaky and thin, and the 
associations would not be elevating. These notices 
are not much above the mark of what appear in the 
London daily press, and pass away with the day 
that begot them ; and they are certainly not at all 
up to the mark of the average of the book reviews 
in the London weekly papers. The best of the 
notices are those on George Eliot and Mr. Robert 
Buchanan ; the worst are those on Mr. E. C. Sted- 
man, Mr. George D. Prentice, Mr. Parsons Lothrop, 
and Sydney Lanier, wherein there is a strain of 
over-praise and odour of the coterie. These ought 
never to have been reproduced. The note of de- 
ä is as distinctly struck in the notice of 

uchanan as is that of the clique in the two last 
named: 

Mr. Buchanan, after having tried his hand at try, 
journalism, criticism, native, American, and classic themes, 
now comes befcre us with a romance. As the early com- 
panion of David Gray, the antagonist of Swinburne, the 
exalter of himself, and the prostrate worshipper of Walt 
Whitman, each one of his literary ventures excites a certain 
curiosity which is something quite unrelated to its literary 
value. The reader, who has only partially followed his 
aberrant courses, naturally expects that his performance as 
an author—henceforth, at least—shall be, as far as possible, 
an exemplification of his declared tastes. Otherwise, his 
vehement . must fail of its effect. If he finds a 
** Homer-Moscs” in one author, and a base “ fleshly ”’ fiend 
in another, it must be the former, of course, whom he will 
strive to emulate; unless, indeed, he feels that he has 
already reached a plane above that of the two combined 
names. In either case he has bound himself over, under 
penalty of acknowledging that he has hitherto been merely 
writing for effect, to a definite line of literary effort. 

And so on, though Mr. Taylor has to admit the 


* Critical Essays and Literary Notes. By Bayard Taylor. 
Sampson Low and Co. 
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power of the descriptions in ‘‘ The Shadow of the 
Sword and of the sketching of the Corporal. 
Mr. Buchanan will, no doubt, survive this dis- 
paraging criticism. 

The other portions of the book are, without 
doubt, attractive, though they exhibit Mr. Bayard 
Taylor in his extreme attitude of hero-worship. 
His Memories of Weimar in themselves might 
have formed a little volume, and his studies of 
Tennyson and Thackeray, among English writers, 
and of Riickert among German, show not a little 
delicacy and discernment. The following on 
Tennyson will show that though Mr. Bayard 
Taylor finds in him much to extort admiration, he 
has hit some of his chief defects :— 

I had not intended to write of the moral and intellectual 
tendencies of Tennyson’s mind, as expressed in his poetry ; 
but a reference to them, at least, seems appropriate, even in 
a discussion of his literary individuality. He seems to 
belong to a class which has existed for a generation, and is 
gradually increasing in number, a class described by Mr. 
Lowell, in his poem of “ FitzAdam,” as (I give the sense, 
not the words) democratic in theory, and Tory through the 
tastes and senses. He combines hope and prophecy for all 
mankind with reverence for established institutions. He 
talks of the larger future, the more perfect race, of the time 
when the battle-flags shall be furled in the Parliament of 

Man, yet calls John Bright 
This broad-brimmed hawker of holy things, 
Whose ear is stuffed with his cotton and rings, 


Even in dreams to the chink of his pence, 
This huckster put down war ? 


In a word, his dream of progress is a vague and shining 
mist, his view of the present narrow and partisan. His 
political lyrics, for this reason, are already forgotten; they 
were inspired by the fierce prejudices of the moment, not by 
that large, full-hearted enthusiasm for the right, for freedom 
and humanity, which gives immortality to Korner and 
Whittier. In ethical and theological speculation, also, 
Tennyson gives expression—but cautiously—to many ideas 
which haunt his time. The most of these are contained in 
„In Memoriam,” where they are sometimes definite, some- 
times obscure; for I have heard very different interpreta- 
tions applied by laymen in Postry to the same lines. But 
he has not ventured beyond the common level of specula- 
tion, nor fore-spoken the deeper problems which shall en- 
gage the eration to come. Setting his face towards the 
past, in the themes wherein he seems most to delight, he 
studies the future as it is reflected, in occasional gleams, 
from the mirror of Arthur's shield. — 
Mr. Bayard Taylor’s tone about Weimar — 
Goethe is that of the enthusiast. He has no e 
for any of the disproportion which came of the 
irregularities of the life that were too common 
there; no perception of the evil that affected Ger- 
man society through the moral cloaca of Weimar, 
which Herr Gutzkow so frankly and wittily jested 
about, and which our own Baring-Gould was com- 
pelled plainly to recognise by the presence of all 
too-obtrusive facts still patent to the observer. If 
genius finds licence needful to support and to justify 
its exercise, why should we not frankly face the fact 
and say so, and not trim and try to gloss over the 
matter like flunkeys, who must, for the sake of their 
„place,“ wink at the master’s indulgences. If 
ne was allowed to Weimar and Goethe was so 
excellent—if the liaisons were so beneficial—why is 
it that in every civilised society restrictions must be 
put upon the common herd to restrain at the 
very point where Goethe so indulged himself, and 
so pandered to his master. In a word, why has 
civilised society, in its healthiest moments in all 
times, 2 of its common orders regard 
for the marriage-tie, and found this claim inti- 
mately bound up with its welfare; and why is it, 
further, that critics should endeavour to confuse 
and to bedim certain clear principles whenever they 
have to do with genius? Goethe's great artistic 
powers everybody admits; some, however, have 
shown good critical grounds for believing that he 
would have produced better, more healthy, more 
human, and more lasting works in his prime and 
in his old age, if he had not so deeply immersed 
himself in what Mr. Baring-Gould has called the 
„moral cloaca ;’’ and since Mr. Bayard Taylor and 
sentimental hero-worshippers like him so love to 
dwell on the insignificant details, and to dote on 
the memory of wild weeks,” as Mr. G. H. Lewes 
cuphoniously named them, or the “ playful symbol- 
isms of life, as the venerable Thomas Carlyle has 
named them, would it not be well if the whole 
truth were really spoken on the matter? It could 
not be. Whatever German Goethe Vereins“ 
may say and do, even they cannot speak the whole 
truth in the matter; and as for England, the pub- 
lisher of it would be indictable under Lord Camp- 
bell's Act, even though he dwelt in the privileged 
purlieus of Holywell-street. It is the trick of the 
Goethe. worshippers to cast soft shades about the 
facts, to half-state, to suggest, to leave the reader 
to amplify for himself, or mildly to apologise, if not 
to justify; just as, we are told, it was Goethe's 
practice to do—to dispose of the accessories and 
the lights about himself in his studio, so as to look 
most genius-like and impressive. But all we can 
say is that it is a very moral cloaca to follow 
Goethe beyond the most outside circle of his dail 
life; and that we should feel it a great relief if the 
Goethe-worshippers would but content themselves 


almost preternaturally luminous. 


with a careful study of his works, and leave 
the man and his associations well in the back- 
ground. 


We admired Mr. Bayard Taylor's 
„Faust; we get wearied with the excess of his 


adulation and adoration in these Autumn Weeks 
and June Days at Weimar,” just as we did over 
some portions of his travels. Here, however, is 
his portrait of Goethe's — which may be more 
or less acceptable, set alo 


ngside that of Schiller :— 


Goethe had dark brown hair and eyes, the latter large and 
is complexion, also, was 
more olive than fair; the nose nearly Roman, but with a 
Greek breadth at the base, and sensitive, dilating nostrils ; 
the mouth and chin on the sculptor’s line, ample, but so 
entirely beautiful that they seemed smaller their 
actual proportions. His face was always more or less 
tanned; he rarely lost the brand of the sun. In his later 
years it became ruddy, and a slight increase of fullness 
effaced many of the wrinkles of age. Sticler’s portrait (now 
in the Goethe mansion) painted when the poet was eighty, 
expresses an astonishing vital power. Preller once said to 
me, There never was such life in so old a man! Ifa 
cannon-ball had suddenly grazed my head, I could not have 
been more startled than when I heard of his death. I felt 
sure that he would live to bea hundred and fifty years old!” 
If Goethe illustrates as scarcely any other poet (yet we 
imagine both Homer and Shakes to have possessed the 
same) the perfect accord of in aland physical forces, 
Schiller is equally remarkable as an example of a mind 
triumphing over incessant bodily weaknesses and torments. 
During fourteen years he never knew a day of complete 
unshaken health. He was fair and freckled, with so deli- 
cate a skin, that the slightest excitement of his blood 
blushed through it. His thin, vated, aquiline nose was 
so conspicuous, that he often hingly referred to it as 
the triumphant result of constant pinchi and pulling 
during his school days. His chin was almost pro- 
minent, giving him what his sister Christophine ed a 
“ defiant and spiteful under lip.” His shock of hair, not 
—— into half-curls like Goethe’s, but straight and long, 
was of a yellow-brown hue, “shimme into red,” as 
Caroline von Wol i says. The picture of him 
touches our sympathies, as his bust or statue always does 


stand 
effortless achievement. But what a pair theyare! Rictschel’s 
great success in his statues lies in his subtle n of 
their noble friendship. Goethe’s hand on Schiller’s shoulder, 
and the one laurel wreath which the hands of both touch, in 
such wise that you cannot be sure which gives or which 
— symbolise a reality far too rare in the annals of 
iterature. 


The following passage may, or may not, be con- 
strued as open to some of our criticisms, isely 
as the reader is inclined to view it. e have 
italicised a few lines as a characteristic and happy 
illustration of a common device with the Goethe 
worshippers and cliques :— 

The Duchess Anna Amalia is the special ghost who 
haunts the Ettersburg. In a portrait of her from life, 
hanging in one of the chambers, I first clearly saw her 
great likeness to her uncle, Frederick the Great. The eyes, 
of which the old Court-Marshal von Spiegel used to say that 
few persons could endure their full, level glance without 
an uneasy sensation that their secret so were being 
inspected, are strikingly similar to his—large, clear, gray, 
and questioning in their expression. Many of the early 
pranks of Goethe were played here, with the Duchess's en- 
couragement ; though, I believe, it was at Tieffurt where 
she sometimes rode out with her friends in a hay waggon, 
and where she once put on Wieland’s coat when it rained. 
It is a little unjust that Goethe alone should bear the blame of 
what was then considered ‘‘nature ” by one party, and scandalous 
lawlessness by another. There were few Courts at that day 
where dissipation (!) took so innocent a form. 

We strayed into the woods and found the trunk of an old 
beech tree, whereupon the members of the Ettersburg com- 
pany long ago carved their names. So many of the unknown 
and foolish crowd have followed them that most of the 
original runes have disa in a labyrinthine pattern of 
scars. Bertuch’s was the only name of which we could be 
at all certain. The bark is now protected by a wire netting, 
which worries the vandals without entirely keeping them off 
I believe it was under this tree that Goethe kindled his 
funeral pyre of sentimental works, his own “ Werther” 
among them, and pronounced an oration, the mere rumour 
of which provoked fiercer fires his sensitive contem- 

raries. It was years before Jacobi could forgive the burn- 

of his Woldemar,” a book which is now read only by 
curious scholars. 


The editor of this volume, who has left some 
matters uncorrected, such as “ Olfreid’’ for 
„Ottfried Müller,“ which looks somewhat odd to 
our eyes, tells us in the preface that it was under 
the spur of necessity that Mr. Bayard Taylor was, 
toward the close of his life, compelled to return to 
the journalistic criticism which years before he had 
abandoned as he had hoped for good. We are sorry 
to hear it. If ever a man, by reason of honest ser- 
vices and varied additions to literature of high 
character, and with a most touching and interesting 
history, deserved to be lifted above such circum- 
stances, it was Bayard Taylor. Born in adverse 
circumstances, he was early sent forth to earn his 
own bread. He became a compositor, read inces- 
santly with the one idea of forming himself 
for literary work; and as soon as he could 
save a trifle of money he set out for Europe, 
working at the case in one place till he had 
earned enough money to carry him to another, and 
thus made his way — a large part of Ger- 
many, studying the language, observing and reflect- 
ing as he went; and when he returned home, he 
wrote a series of chapters among the brightest 
of their kind that have appeared since Heine's | 
„Reisebilder.“ There was a rarely romantic story 


of love, too, which we cannot pause here to tell. 
Later, he travelled in Italy and in other countries, 
always garnering grain for future sowing ; and the 
harvest was such that many gleaned, as well as 
reaped, in a round of pure an — onjoyment. 
Taylor's life was a very industrious and beautiful 
one; and he died at the com tively early age of 
fifty-three, before he had — — one half of what 
he had purposed, though he had shown the rarest 
faculties in criticism, translation, travel, poetry, 
romance, and the drama, on all of which there is the 
charm of individuality, though often his poetry, as 
in “ Tho Prophet, and Lara,” was not of a type 
fitted to be very popular. He will be best remem- 
bered, probably, by some of his shorter lyrics and 
travel-poems, which have in a high degree grace, 
delicacy, and sometimes passion and spontaneous 
feeling. But Bayard Taylor was too great an ad- 
mirer of Goethe—that was a weak point in him. 
Perhaps he did not realise it so himself, because 
he was really so little of a cynic, despite his play- 
ful and oftentimes arch and laughable ‘“‘ Diversions 
of the Echo Club.” 


COL. WHITE’S INDIAN REMINISCENCES.* 


WHILE we cannot say that Col. White's own 
reminiscences of India are either particularly 
valuable or particularly striking, he has, notwith- 
standing, produced a work which will be read with 
some interest. He took very little part, and that 
not a very glorious one, in the Indian Mutiny War; 
but he is able to give an extremely clear and 
concise account of that great struggle, derived 
although the account is, for the most part, from 
other works. With respect to himself,Colonel White, 
in his younger days, appears to have been singu- 
larly unfortunate, both in his personal and official 
relations. He got into a quarrel with the captain 
of the vessel that took him out, and he always seems 
to have been in hot-water with his brother officers. 
He was court-martialled over and over again; but 
of course he was always in the right, and every- 
body else in the wrong. He gives a tedious history 
of these court-martials, which is, and can be, of 
no interest whatever to anybody but himself; and, 
notwithstanding his great opinion of himself at these 
times, he does not produce the impression that ho 
wishes to produce. He really appears to have heon 
what he was denounced as being — a very 
‘ litigious’ man, and one very difficult to get along 
with. He himself attributes all that took place to 
persecution on account of his religious character, 
and he twice records, with grim satisfaction, how 
his persecutors were afterwards killed, as though 
their deaths were a punishment for their conduct 
towards Mr. White. For ourselves, we cannot sco 
this. On the contrary, we think we see that 
Colonel White had, at that time, a most unfortu- 
nate faculty, notwithstanding his piety, of making 
himself extremely disagreeable. Certain it is that 
his brother officers would, apparently have been 
very glad to get rid of him. That is not, neces- 
sarily, the result of Christian character. We don't 
know that Lord Lawrencé*was ever persecuted or 
unpopular because he was religious, and, most un- 
questionably, Hedley Vicars was not considered to 
be a * disagreeable man by his brother 
officors. o are afraid the cause was elsewhere, 
although Colonel White would be the last person to 
see it. 

As to the book, minus the personal misfortunes 
of the author, which excite so little sympathy, we 
have some good writing on Indian subjects, illus- 
trated by some exquisite — 2 views. 
Colonel White left England as an ensign in 1844, 
fresh from school. One of his first reminiscences 
relates to the Sikh war :— 

The defences having been carried in every direction, the 
Sikhs were pressed on all sides, and under this pressure 
they gave way. But at first they retreated in good order, 
our brave foes disputing every inch of ground, and I partic- 
ularly remember the bravery of one lion-hearted Sikh, who, 
for a time scorning to give way, kept on fighting till our 
ine were within about six or eight yards off, when I saw 
about five or six shots aimed at him, an only then did he 
turn round, and join the main body of the retreating army ; 
and I hope the brave fellow may have lived to fight on our 
side twelve years afterwards. This orderly retreat, however, 
changed its character, and became a disorderly rush to cross 
the only bridge they had erected across the river. The con- 
sequence was that, unable to sustain sucha great strain, the 
bridge broke and precipitated their army into the Sutlej. 
Now was witnessed a dreadful scene, for our artillery was 
brought forward, and then deadly discharges were poured 
into this dense human mass strugling in the water. It was 
indeed an awful sight to see so many thousands of brave 


men perishing in the cold waters of the Sutlej, and one that 
the angels might have wept over, though there was no pity 
then in the breasts of the victors! Wasitcruel? Perhaps 
it was, but such is war! Happy would it befor the world 
at large to recognise the fact that war is a great curse, en- 
tailing such frightful misery that nothing whatever can jus- 
tify it, excepting it be strictly in self-defence, such as resist- 
ing an invasion, as was the case with us in this instance. ‘The 
Sikh loss in killed, wounded, and drowned, amounted to at 
least 10,000 men, the greatest part of their loss being occa- 
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sioned by the breaking of the bridge. Our loss in this action 
amounted to 2,380; Major-General Dick, who commanded 
our division, being am the killed. It would be untrue 
were I to say that throughout this fight I felt no fear when I 
saw en falling all — and when the Sikh fire against 
our advance was so heavy, that it seemed as if balls and bullets 
filled the air, except just that icular space through 
which I moved. The fact is that I did not then, and I have 
never since engaged in any hard aight without having a 
sense of fear. * uty and a high sense of 
honour have ever neu that fear, or otherwise I 


should have slunk to the rear. 


A few more relating to military life and to Cal- 
cutta, and we come to an * vindication 
of the Scriptures against Atheists, and next to the 
author's first court-martial, with none of which will 
we weary the reader. With respect to the Sepoy 
revolt the author endorses the generally received 
statement concerning its origin in the supposed 
greased cartridges; but we are not at all sure that 
conduct such as Ensign White's did not assist to 
fan the flame, for he himself says :— 


Had the deluded Sepoy but been acquainted with 
the first principles of our holy faith, he would have known 
how utterly impossible it was for the English Government, 
or for all the Governments of the whole world by their 
ee MN igion which could only 
be em by the personal of faith and love. 
But this wholesome knowledge was studiously kept from 
his eyes. Weas a nation had been, and werestill, actually 
ashamed of our religion, and selfishly thought that the 
Hindoo system of theo was best for the doo, whilst 
at the same time it served our turn best, and so any attempt 
made to cause the Sepoy to become acquainted with the 
Christian religion was, asarule, frowned upon by the autho- 
rities. It is a disgraceful fact that the policy of the Indian 
Government was, and had been for many years, to k the 
native soldier in ignorance of the saving truths the 
Bible, as though we almost dreaded the idea of his beco 
a Christian; and had it been known that I distribu 
Testaments them, and used my best endeavours to 
convince them of the truth of the Christian religion, I have 
no doubt that I should have got into very serious trouble. But 
I escaped simply because it was not found oat. 


There is zeal with discretion and zeal without 
discretion, and the latter ap to have been 
Ensign White’s. But his judgment upon another 
matter is eminently sound. e successes of the 
rebels and the duration of the struggle he attributes 
largely to Lord Dalhousie’s unjust and most inex- 

lent annexation of Oude. The opinion of this 
journal upon that unfortunate matter was plain! 
expressed at the time of the struggle, and what Col. 
White says confirms us in the view that was then 
taken. Lord Dalhousie, great man as in many 
respects he was, was almost as unfortunate a 
Governor-General as Lord Lytton, and brought 
not only himself, but his country into trouble from 
the same cause: an uncalled-for and unwarrant- 
able interference with native States. What has 
this ‘‘ grasping "’ policy not cost us in moral power, 
in money, and in human life! The author traces 
the progress of the chief incidents of the Mutiny with 
large knowledge and correct judgment; but, as we 
have intimated, there is very little that is original 
in his descriptions. But, of course, no one could 
be everywhere; and what took place at Agra he 
tells from personal observations and experience. 

At the close of his work Col. White discusses the 
cause of the apparent non-success of the mis- 
sionary work in India. The first cause, he con- 
siders, is Hindoo pride; the second, the u- 
liarly-coarsened Hindoc conscience; the third, 
the degradation of the female sex. Of this he 
says: — 

Another hindrance is in reference to the deep degradation 
of the female sex, the entire absence of anything in them 
to work upon—nothing, for instance, like the example of a 
pious father, the loving memory of a pure-minded sister, or 
the remembrance of a mother’s teaching and prayers, which 
in more favoured lands have been productive of such blessed 
RR SE 

er n a lady, on 

account of the ealous temper of the Hindoo, who 
ing an interest in his female 

relations), and what reminiscences will that fond name con- 


ennobling nature for the missionary to an appeal 
upon to the better feelings of his heart. There will be the 
remembrance of feelings wounded by the foulest and most 
telling abuse, through the vehicle of a mother’s and sister’s 
name ; for it is a strange peculiarity of the Hindoo to pour 
out the vials of his wrath through the female relations of 
the object of his anger. Then there will be the remem- 
brance of his mother’s ition in his father’s household, 
viz., one of a group of his father’s wives, a zenana prisoner, 
or, in other words, a domestic slave, illiterate of course, and 
without much more intellect than a cow, and hardly so much 
valued as that animal, according to the following popular 
saying of theirs, viz., “ If your house is on fire, save your- 
self rst, your cow next, and then your wife.” Again, 
should his mother have been left a young widow, there 
are most probably degrading reminiscences, owing to 


of widows, who previous to the abolishmentof suttee by Lord 
William Bentinck in 1829, used to immolate themselves on 
their husbands’ pyres. Such, no doubt, are some of the 
—— that present themselves to his mental vision when he 
thinks of his mother; and no thoughts of a“ more elevatin 
nature will suggest themselves on thi gofa beautiful, 
bright-eyed sister; for, to begin with, the Hindoosthanie 
word “ sala” (brother-in-law), denoting her husband’s rela- 
tionship to him, is, incomprehensible as it may seem, a very 
cemmon term of bitter abuse, to understand which, one must 
understand the very low estimate that is taken of wonian’s 
ural character in tho Bast: 


There are other causes, and Col. White ardently 
and justly pleads for the warmest sympathy to be 
paid to the missionaries in India. 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


pany a te es here of public opinion, consequent 
upon the — a Cabinet delighting in foreign 
fireworks and the installation of a Government devoted 
to the advancement of uine British interests, finds 
manifest indications in the character of the topics, with 
the discussion of which the leading periodicals are chief 
occupied. The ing article inthe British Quarter 
Review The Two Nations and the Commonwealth, 
recalls attention to some important phases of the con- 
dition of England question. The writer evidences an 
earnest desire to look the facts fairly in the face, and im- 
partially to mete out praise and blame to rich and poor 
as the evidence seems to warrant. A tendency to im- 
providence when wages are plentiful, so often charged 
inst the working classes, is, he believes, a sustainable 
egation; but the hasty conclusions occasionally de- 
duced from certain exceptional illustrations he is by no 
means inclined to adopt. A comparison of various 
articles consumed by the population in the widely differ- 
ing years, 1866 and 1877, shows that whereas, in the 
more prosperous year there was an increase of 12 per cent. 
as to tobacco, spirits, and malt, the increase as to tea and 
sugar was 45 per cent., andas to bacon, ham, and wheat no 
less than 180 percent. “It is the lack of training to the 
use of lus money, whenit comes,” suggests the writer, 
Mr. R. H. Patterson, “that lies at the root of the im- 
providence of the British workman. He can hardly 
acquire habits of expenditure, when es fluctuate so 
rapidly; and without such habits we fear even the 
wisest of us would not be ex in regulating expendi- 
ture, and providently arranging his scale ofliving.” But 
the rich he rds as, at least, equally censurable 
for the extent to which their expenditure is directed to 
“selfish indulgence and idle pomp.” The direction in 
which he looks for the wished for change, which shall 
put an end to the growing severance of classes, and 
unite all in ties of amity as one nation, is the organi- 
sation of Trade Guilds, in which labour and capital be- 
ing alike represented will “ become associative and cease 
to be combative,” and the quickening of that spirit, of 
which we have recently had some noble manifestations, 
which has prompted those who the means to 
consecrate ificent proportions of their surplus 
wealth to national uses, in the shape of — — 
town-halls, museums, public libraries, educational insti- 
tutions, 40. The change in this direction he holds to 
be much further advanced than is generally observed, 
The goal is still distant, no doubt, but it is in sight. 
Great c often steal over us unawares, and, like 


passengers in a smooth sailing ship we may be entering 
a new harbour while still thinking wellie at anchor in 
the old one.” The fostering of an attitude of sympa- 


thetic expectation may be fairly commended as likely 
to occupy a relation very near akin to cause and effect in 
ushering in a consummation so earnestly to be desired. 
Upon the vexed questions which agitate the inhabitants 
of the sister country,'light is very seasonably thrown in 
an able article from a well-informed writer, under the 
title “Irish Land Reforms.” The object to which 
legislation should be directed is thus concisely stated : 
The great point is to give the peasantry of Ireland a 
secure tenure, and the 1 of earning a livelihood 
by that agriculture which is the pursuit of nearly the 
whole nation, while the landlord’s right to a just rent 
is inflexibly maintained.” With less than this no 
nation can be expected long to rest content. For one 
eighth of the population of the United Kingdom “ the 
London Water Question” presents claims which cannot 
be ignored. The to health from the discharge 
of sewage into the channel which provides so large a 
rtion of the water rpg of the metropolis, is set 
forth very forcibly by Dr. Humphrey Sandwith. Next 
year, we are reminded, the time expires during which 
the ratepayers upon forty-five square miles of territory 
have been secured immunity from pecuniary penalties 
amounting to about one million sterling. Mr. J. 
Robinson has contributed a thoughtful paper on 
“Evolution viewed in relation to Theology.” His 
argument, concisely stated, is that “the process of 
oreation — a term which he employs in distinction to 
“the primal act of creation revealed in the opening 
words of the book of Genesis ”—signifies, taken gene- 
rally, the adaptation of an organism to a new function 
and a new t through the operation, not 
of mechanical, but of vital and spiritual law.” 
Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s paper on Father Curci’s 
New Translation of the — will be read with 
much interest. That the ex. Jesuit is likely, by any 
influence which he may be able to exert, to induce the 
adherents of the Papacy to discard superstitions which 
seem inextricably interwoven into the system, we — A 
well doubt; but his outspoken denunciation of the evi 
which call for remedy are Se a very note- 
worthy sign of the times. “The New Testament,” he 
declares, is the book of all others the least studied 
and least read among us. So much so, that the bulk of 
the laity, even of those who believe they have been 
instructed and profess religion, is not aware that such 
a book exists in the world; and the greater part of the 
clergy themselves scarcely know more of it than what 
they are compelled to read in the Breviary and Missal.” 
For the restoration of “the lost Christian conscience 
in human civil societies,” the promotion of the study of 
the New Testament is declared by Father Curci to be 
the “sole means;” and he admits the idea that Pro- 
testants having, through study of the Scriptures, 
obtained a true faith in Jesus Christ, and thus been 
„gathered to the Church, if not outwardly, yet certainly 
in spirit,” may “ find themselves in a position to obtain 
eternal life better than many Catholics who are such 
by baptism only.” How little favour such views have 
among his elerieal brethren, he frankly testifies; the 


— 


marvel is to find that ecclesiastical official approval 
(in foro ecclesia) for publication was given by a compe- 
tent ecclesiastic specially named ad hoc by the Pontiff. 
Mr. Trollope offers this solution of the enigma thus 
propounded: “There is little room to doubt that the 
present Pope would govern and reform his Church 
entirely in the sense of Father Curci’s opimons and 
teachings, if—with ter or less reason and sound 
— did not let I dare not wait upon ‘I 
— We have left 3 1 — — 2 * 
erence to by the Rev. ey Leathes on 
Religion and 3 Morality,” and by Rev. R. A. Redford 
on Inspiration; but we have said sufficient to show 
how full of interest are the entire contents of this issue 
of the Review, which closes with an able survey of the 
General Election and its Results,” the writer u tly 
enforcing the duty of Liberals to strengthen the ds 
of Mr. Gladstone by a display of generous confidence. 
Such a legacy of difficulties and complications, it is 
fairly remarked, has not been ueathed to a Pre- 
mier for many a day, and he is grappling — with 
them.” So far as Nonconforriusts are concerned, that 
ap eal is, we are sure, addressed to those from whom it 
wil receive a sympathetic response. 
The London Quarterly Review opens with a chatt 
per founded on the “ Conversations” of the late W. 
assau Senior, which is followed by an appreciative 
notice of some of the leading German preachers of the 
present century. The“ Early Victory of Christianity,” in 
its primitive conflict with heathenism, and the circum- 
stances introductory to and attendant upon the landing 
of Augustine in Britain, are under review. 
Under the title, A Liberal-Conservative Chinaman on 
Western Countries,” we have some excerpts from a 
curious pamphlet recently issued at Shanghai, in the 
Chinese language. The writer appears to have taken 
some pains to acquaint himself, more or less accurately, 
with certain salient features of the countries occupied 
by the barbarians who have not the felicity to form 
part of the Celestial Empire. To the north-west of 
western France,” we are told, “are the three islands of 
London, Scotland, and Ireland, resting like a tri in 
the midst of the ocean, and called England.” There 
being “very little arable land,” and “the treasures of 
the mountains and marshes ” being almost exhausted,” 
the writer concludes that “ if hostilities with surround- 
ing countries should spring up, England must make 
India its, external treasury, and draw upon it for mili- 
supplies.” The tour of the Prince of Wales in 
India suggests the idea — Possibly there may be an 
intention of moving the seat of Government to the East 
some day.” The nations of Europe are characteriscd 
as “very covetous and very brave. Where 
gain is concerned, fathers and sons and brothers do not 
take each other into account atall.” Onthe subject of 
Christianity we have some representations which sug- 
gest to the reviewer “ deliberate dishonesty and mys- 
tification.” We read :— 


In the days of the Emperor Un Shan, of the Hon 
dynasty, Jesus Christ was born in Rome, and when He was 
wn up, to preach the doctrine of the Roman 
olic Ch . After several hundred years there was a 
man called Paul, who separately established the Greek 
Church; and there was Luther, who established the Pro- 
testant Church. The three churches stand up inst 
each other, and are at mutual variance; but they all wor- 
ship the Lord of heaven. 


Some ingenuity, exercised without special restraints 
from scrupulousness, has been displayed in setting up 
a claim on behalf of the writers of the Chinese classics 
to everything distinguished as “ Western science.” 
The evolution theory is fathered upon the sage Mak 
Tsz, who is found, in one of his writings, to have set 
forth as a fact that “ frogs become quails.” The whole 
article will repay study. A biographical sketch of 
Bishop Wilberforce, and an appreciative criticism of 
„Dr. Moulton on the Hebrews,” contribute to make 
up a very readable number. 


In the Modern Review, Professor Kuenen has com- 
menced a series of with a view to the vindication 
of the Biblical criticism with which his own name is 
prominently associated from the suspicion of being only 
a synonym for “fathomless scepticism and boundless 
caprice.“ All will agree with the dictum that history, 
as distinguished from fiction or romance, derives all its 
value from its ent with the reality; and no ex- 
ception will probably be taken to the demand that all 
documents without distinction” should be first sub- 
jected to literary criticism, while narratives or accounts 
are further subjected to historical criticism.” When, 
however, the contents of the Bible have to be dealt 
with, we are apprised that it is necessary that the 
“normal method of criticism” should be departed 
from—the several sections of the critic’s task be 
taken in hand at once — and the critic himself 
assume the functions of a judge who, listening 
to a case of “extreme perplexity involving man 
disputed facts,” forms for himself the hypothesis 
which he as in the fullest degree reconcilable 
with the whole testimony. Even could impartiality 
be ensured, the hypothesis thus formulated would be 
debatable enough; but when the judge is known to be 
under the sway of preconceived ideas in reference to 
some of the very points at issue, it is obvious that his 
hypothesis has much to do ere it can establish its 
position to take rank with the conclusions reached by 
“the students of the exact sciences.“ The action of the 
French Republic in the expulsion of the Jesuits is dis- 
cussed from different standpoints by two competent 
writers—Professor Albert Réville (the proposer of 
Article 7, the rejection of which led to the enforcement 
of the existing law), and Professor Rauwenhoff. Among 
the other contents we note that Dr. Blake Odgers dis- 
cusses with much ability the authorship of “ Eikon 
Basilike ;” and Mr. Robert Collyer writes pleasantly 
and instructively of the old “ Monks of Bolton.” 

To the British and Foreign Evangelical Review, Dr, 
Krauth, of Pennsylvania, contributed an ably 
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reasoned and =e essay, “The Body an Argu- 
ment for the Soul.” Upon one point of organic adap- 
tation, he offers this thought : 


Mark the distinction between the human foot and the 
hind-foot or hind-hand of the ape, both foot and hand, and, 
therefore, neither foot nor hand. The foot of man is per- 
fect for man’s ends, and would be misery and failure for the 
ape. The dubious organ, adapted by its midway position 
between hand and foot for the very life which belongs to the 
ape, would be ruin to man. The true question here is not 
whether the foot of man and the lower hand of the ape 
show similar chemical elements, or even the same primary 
organic ucts—nerve, blood, sinew, and bone—but 
whether their functions, their range of power, their adapta- 
tions We discover at once that the erect walk is the 
— thing for a human foot. The attempt at 
walking which most nearly approaches it in the ape soon 
becomes the source of violent constraint and fatigue. 
: Were there two races of men on earth, perfectly 
alike in all other endowments—the one with the human 
foot, the other with the animal foot most nearly like it— 
the human foot alone would settle the sovereignty of the 
race that possesses it. 


Principal Dawson, of Montreal, in a critical paper, 
points out some of the difficulties which block the path 
ef the monist theory of Professor Haeckel, which must 
be removed b n more potent than assumptions 
ere the — 4 — of the Jena physiologist can vindi- 
cate their right to be taught tically in our com- 
mon schools. Rev. W. Moore, of Dublin, indicates some 
“resemblances and contrasts between the inhabitants 
of “ Spain and Ireland.” Principal Lorimer sets forth 
reasons for regarding the New Testament as “a stand- 
ing monument and verification of the Divine Mission 
ef Jepus Christ; and the Rev. Andrew Carter dis- 
0 on Hymnology as a Reflection of Christian 
Doctrine and Life.” 

Tothe Popular Science Review Mr. Herbert Carpenter 
has contributed an illustrated paper on “ Feather-Stars, 
Recent and Fossil.” Signor Manuel Fernandez de Castro 
directs attention to the question how far metalliferous 
deposits may owe their origin to electro-telluric currents 
generated by the contact of two rocks of a different 
temperature, or by some analogous cause. Mr. Francis 
Darwin reports some results of his observations on 
“Climbing Plants; and Mr. W. L. Dallas shows reason 
for discrediting a cause and effect relation between 
solar sun-spots and British weather. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Discourses and Addresses on Leading Truths in 
Religion and Philosophy. By the Rev. James H. Rice. 
(Wesleyan Conference Office.) Dr. Rigg, who is un- 

uestionably the most able writer in the old Wesleyan 

enomination, has given us in this portly volume the 
flower of Wesleyan scholarship. His work, which con- 
sists of a series of —— etached, although really 
connected, essays, deals with all the higher forms, not 
only of Christian life, but of Christian r 
thought. We should be 1 to * t the first 
essay, on the “ Relations of Theism to Philosophy and 
Science,” exhibits his intellectual, and, most distinctively, 
the metaphysical, power at its best. Saying this, how- 
ever, we must add that he does not substantially cope 
with modern Pantheism, and that he is altogether m- 
complete in his estimate of the position of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. Thenext best essay is on the Present Position 
of Christianity and the Christian Faith in this Country.” 
But here we should be disposed—were we disposed—to 
take large exceptions to some generalising remarks ; but 
the essay is unquestionably the work of a very able, 
and, for the most part, a very competent 4. A 
streak of narrowness of thought runs through it, as 
through most of those that follow. Distinguished, 
however, from this narrowness is the tone of expediency 
that 1 the essay on education —expediency ani- 
mated toa large extent by pure sectarianism. „=, , 
but he 
surrenders his — = because he thinks that the 
surrender will promote Methodism. This is low enough 
ground; the Methodists of the future, educated by what 


as he tells us more than once, isa “ volun 


is best in this work, will, we are persuaded, take higher. 

The Christian Ministry. A ual of Church . 
trine. By the Rev. THomas Farrar. (W. Wells 
Gardner.) This is a third edition of what we can well 
understand to have been a very acceptable work for 
— Churchmen. Mr. Farrar is chaplain to a 
colonial bishop, and is, therefore, it may be presumed, 
in a E to know what it is desirable that candi- 

0 


dates for the ministry should know. The ments in 
favour of sound Churchism are all presen here, and 
There is no 


the sects are put in “their proper place.“ 
real Church excepting the 2 Church. The 
oe 8 succession,” including an examination of 
the Nag’s Head ordination and of Cardinal Pole’s des- 
cent, is minutely traced. As for the Anabaptists ”"— 
as our author chooses to term the Baptists of the pre- 
sent day—he wonders how they can continue in their 
miserable schism.” The book is substantially Arch- 
bishop Potter’s amplified, extended and classified, and 
as narrow as the Archbishop’s. In saying this, how- 
ever, we should fail to do justice to it, were we not to 
add that the author is evidently a man of very wide 
reading ; and that he is well and thoroughly acquainted 
with his authorities—some of them rather remote. But 
he has read, as so many are apt to do, with a bias, a 
bias against everything—Methodism, Presbyterianism, 
Plymouth Brethrenism, &c.,—that is not Episcopa- 
lianism. 

Cross Purposes. By Cecrura FN DLAT. (Marcus 
Ward and Co.) We judge this to be the first work of 
the writer: if 80, or even if it be not so, it is an 
extremely promising one. It is fresh, vivid, full of 
animation, and full of character. Substantially, it may 
be said to be the history of a young lady who went out 
to be companion to another 2 The two cha- 
racters are finely contrasted—the animation and 
humour of the one, and the softness of the other. 


Artistically, however, the best character in the work is 
the one 7 which the least labour seems to have been 
spent —Mr. Heathcote. Unconsciously, we think to the 
author, she has here drawn a ve fine, and, to some 
extent, a very original portrait. On the other hand, 
Frank Heathcote is an utter failure. Nobody can say 
why the heroine should have fallen in love with him. 
He is presented, except accidentally, in no aspect that 
is worthy. Miss Findlay should take to heart 
Thackeray’s fine judgment in his lecture on Fielding, 
that, “if it is right to have a hero whom we may 
admire, let us take care that he is admirable.” But we 
hardly like to say a word against a book that is so un- 
questionably clever, and that has so well pleased us as 
“Cross Purposes.” We would rather say, and only say, 
to the author, “ write again.” 

Reed Farm. By Mrs. Ropert O’Retrtty. — 
and Co.) This pleusant tale is a republication from one 
of the serials. It is, perhaps, the best that Mrs.O’Reilly 
has written. Its chief charms lie in its v pic- 
turesque descriptions of country scenes, and in the un- 
folding of two characters distinguished for si r self- 
abnegation. Mrs. O Reilly does not reward these as a 
vulgar writer would. One, itis true, obtains his reward 
here, but the other has to through unjust suffering, 
and then to lay down his life for the man who had 
caused the sufferi This is not virtue meeting with 
ite due reward, but it is human experience. The “one 
is taken and the other left.” 


History the Waldenses. The interesting sketch 
which Dr. WrIIE prepared for his “ History of Pro- 
testantism,” of a most gallant struggle which the friends 
of religious liberty can never permit to . into 
oblivion, has been issued by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin, in a neat volume, with map and illustrations. 


CLERICAL RESTRICTIONS IN UNIVERSITIES. 


In the House of Commons, on Friday, on the order of the 
day to go into Committee of Supply, 


Mr. Rounpg. rose to call attention to clerical restrictions 
connected with any headship or fellowship at Oxford or 
Cambridge. (The hon. member had barely commenced his 
observations when an unsuccessful attempt was made 
to count the House out. He said it was just 
thirty years since Lord John Russell issued the first 
Commission from which had followed those changes 
in the Universities, the like of which had not been 
seen since the time of Archbishop Laud. That period 
of 1 had been a time of agitation and controversy 
for the Universities, and it was with the object of putti 
an end to that agitation and controversy that he submitted 
his resolution to the House. It was for the interest of the 
Universities that they should be allowed to carry out their 
own work without let or hindrance from Parliament. There 
could be no peace for the Universities until this burning 
question of religi tests and disabilities had been dealt 
with. He explai the provisions of the Tests Act of 
1871, and pointed out that the most important offices, the 
headships and fellowships, were exempted. The principle 
that the Test Act affirmed was this—that the national 
Universities ht not to be the property of any 2 
Church or sect, but the D ofthe nation. That was a 

rinciple dear to the Liberal y. After tracing the 

istory of the proc in Parliament relating to that 
subject from the year 1870 onwards, the hon. member 
came to the Universities Act of 1877, which constituted 
the Commissions for Oxford and Cambridge. Those 
Commissions were now sitting. The Commissioners 
were invested with a large discretion for dealing with the 
subject of headships and fellowships in concert with the 
2 The Act also provides that when the statutes for 
the Universities and co had been finally sanctioned by 
the Commissioners they should be laid before Parliament. 
It would naturally be asked how came he to be moving a 
resolution to override the discretion vested by Act of Par- 
liament in a sitting Commission? (Hear.) Now, the 
reason why he had not introduced a Bill to deal with those 
restrictions was, shortly, the state of the Session; and if, as 
he hoped, a large majority that night affirmed the principle 
of his resolution he would be ready at the beginning of 
next Session to introduce a Bill to give effect in due Par- 
liamentary form to what he proposed. (Hear, hear.) In 
that course he had the desire to act re- 

and courteously towards the members of the 

two Commissions. He felt that if he had waited till next 
year, when the work of the Commissions was completed, 
and the statutes in a complete form were laid on the table 
of the House, it might well be urged against him, who ob- 
jected to some of the statutes, that it was a strange and 
a hard thing that he should come down at the twelfth 
hour and move, as he should be in duty bound to do, the 
rejection of some of those statutes. The hon. member for 
the Tower Hamlets had given notice of an amendment for 
throwing open the chairs of Hebrew gnd Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of xford and the 
chair of Hebrew in the niversity of Cambridge 
to others than clergymen. He expressed his hearty 
„ of that amendment on the ground that those 
chairs were not theological chairs. If it were said that 
the Professorship of Hebrew was a theological chair because 
Hebrew was the la of Holy Scripture, the same 
thing would apply to the Professorship of Greek because 
Greek was the language of the New Testament. (Hear, 
hear.) If it was thought strange that they should claim 
for laymen the chair of Ecclesiastical History, he replied 
they might just as well say that a chair of political 
economy should be limited to members of one branch of the 
Se. Was it to be affirmed that a man like Mr. 
Ro n Smith, who was thought worthy to revise the 
translation of the Bible, should be precluded from holding 
the Professorship of Hebrew at the University of 
Oxford? He now came to the case of headsh and 
fellowships. Headships were the chief offices in the 
colleges. It was in the power of the head of a college 
to make or to mar his college. Moreover, they were the 
chief prizes open to the college Fellows. It was an 
anachronism to seek to reserve the chief office of a college 
to a clergyman, and there was a great body of opinion 
inst it among the resident Fellows and Tutors of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The number of fellowships 
at Oxford and Cambridge was 704, and the income of 
those fellowships, according to a return made to the Com- 
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mission in 1871, amounted to £204,000 a year, or, rather, 
he should say, exceeded that sum. Both at Oxford and 
Cambridge the g-eat majority of the 
proposals to the Comm ers for the tion of those 
restrictions to Holy Orders; and the question he had to put 
to the House was whether the wishes of those who best knew 
what concerned their interest should be 


He would rest his j ton the case of Christ Church. 
What was the case of Church? Al h there were 
and the Com- 


be two classes of students—first, those whom he compendi- 
ously called prize Fellows, limited to a tenure 

; and, , those who were called tutorial Fel- 
ows, who would 


the narrow p a of the Church 
of England ear.) He now came to the policy 
of clerical restrictions. It ap to him to be 
important should be in a position to elect 
the best that any subscription whatever 
must n be undesirable, inasmuch as it tended to 
limit the fleld of choice. He need observe that the 


retaining the qualification of Holy Orders; but now, he con- 
tended, that restriction was simply an anachronism. But 
then, it might be said, that argument was all very well as 
regarded the question of retaining Holy Orders as a qualifi- 


cation for fellowships in ayy but we must have regard 
to those clauses of the Test Act which provided for the 


maintenance of religious instruction in col We must 
have in this matter to the feeling of parents. (Hear, 
hear.) It was quite consistent with the Test Act, that reli- 


gious instruction in should be provided without im- 
posing the qualification of Holy Orders on holders of these 
offices. It appeared to him that it was far better to trust to 
the operation of natural causes, to trust to the religious feel- 
ing which existed in this nation. If the English people 
were a religious-minded , then some of their best in- 
tellects would devote lves to the service of the 
Church, and he was content to trust to that. For his 
knowledge of Oxford led him to make this observation, that 
however great ht be the differences of theological 
opinions inthe Universities and in different classes of 
in the Universities, there would always be found men of 
strong religious feeling, who, if they were free to act, would 
naturally betake themselves to the service of the Church ; 
and he contended that the influence of those men, freely 
given, would be far more instrumental than that of inferior 
men who had been chosen fellows simply because they com- 
plied with the condition that they should be clergymen of 
the Church. (Hear.) As to ta, he contended that 
— they — looked — both at school and — > 
„ was the e cy an — ularit t 
lace. Those difficulties were imagi —— would 
the first to disregard them. If t was so in the 
case of schools, why could not we trust to co to make 
Cees for religious teaching as schools did ? He would 
take the case of great public schools. Take the case of 
Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Westminster, Ne and 
Charterhouse. Of these six public sc „ Win- 
chester was the only one in which the qualiflea- 
tion of Holy Orders was necessary for the head-mastership. 
There had been of late years an attempt to — = 
introduction of the clerical element into the teach es 
of the Universities, and it appeared to him that it would 
be as reasonable to continue in a course of that kind as to 
attempt, with Mrs. Partington, to dam the Atlantic with a 
mop. (“ Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) The number of 
graduates at both Oxford and Cambri had almost 
doubled since the year 1851, and the same might be said 
of those who had taken honours. The points he wished to 
make clear were these—first, that since the removal of 
restrictions the number of students had increased, and, 
secondly, that with the increased range of study the amount 
of work done had increased. It was clear that the re- 
moval of restrictions had tended to the advancement of 
and education in the Universities and the country 
at , and it was therefore with much confidence that he 
moved :— 

That this House, while fully“ ising the obligation to mae 
provision for the due fulfilment of the I Sections 5 
and 6 of the Universities Tests Acts, 1871 (rela to * — 
instruction and: to morning and evening prayer in ~ & sy s 
it —— that, save in the case of > deanery of Christ 
Church, any clerical restriction shall remain or be attached to any 
headship or fellowship in any collegeof the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

Mr. Story Masxe.rne pointed out that the motion which 
he begged to support had a close bearing not only upon the 
welfare of the Universities, but upon the advancement of 
learning, and science, and national education in its widest 
sense. He did not believe that restrictions were favourable 
even to the science of theology itself. Like other sciences, 
theology, he was convinced, would most be benefited by 
being thoroughly ventilated and thrown open to the in- 
fluences of competition. In Scotland, he believed, where 
dogma was not less cherished than in England, they did not 
scruple to grant degrees in theology to all who gained them, 
irrespective of their religious faith, The complexion of the 
Universities had been altered for the better by the removal 
of restrictions, and the reform now asked for would fit- 
tingly crown the work, which was being promoted, 
not by outsiders, but by the men who were most 
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intimately associated with the Universities themselves 
It was a remarkable fact that the colleges had been doing 
most for the intellectual t of the University ; 
and if this resolution should not carried he believed 


to see the House su a great na 
education, and should have been glad to see the 
ight hon. gentleman whose great were now 
in trying to reconcile the irreco bles devoted to 4 
out such a system. The country could not afford in these 
days to lose any portion of ite intellectual foree. The 
struggle between nations was not now a struggle of war, but 
of intelligence, of intellectual and moral force, and they 
ought to give to every one of the population — — 
means of climbing from the lowest to the places 
in education. (Hear, hear.) 80 long as the Universities 
were bound up with the Church, so long as they were not 
ent of tests and clerical restrictions, they could not 
be called Universities of the nation, and in the true sense of 
the word national. Therefore he called on the House to 
this resolution, and give to the Universities the 
stren to carry t h those reforms which they asked 
for. He thanked the House for the patience with which they 
had listened to his observations, which—that being the first 
time he had spoken in the House—he had uttered with some 
difficulty; but be he had placed them with sufficient 
clearness before the House. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Guapstows : Sir, no two members in the House could 
be more fully entitled than the mover and seronder of this 
amendment to bring under notice the very im t and 
interesting subject to which it relates. And I am bound 
to say that no one ap poe either the capacity they 
have shown or the high generous views of the speeches 
they have delivered. No one who has listened to the speech 
of the seconder could fail to sympathise with those large 

lee—I will not say of benevolence, but of justice, on 
the subject of education with regard to the masses of the 
le. No one who listened to the elaborate h of the 
could for a moment suppose that, w arguing 
for the abolition of clerical restrictions, he was 
by any indifference to the great subject — oe 
to the argument, it is not that matter on whi 
n issue with my hon. friend. I do not think that the 
when the Government can find itself 
condition to give opinions in detail upon the large 
— that arisa for consideration in connection 
the subject-matter of this motion. I need not say 
could form = during the time we have held 
of our eliberations. We have had enough, 
too much, otherwise to do. (Cheers.) But, 
generally, I rehend that these matters are to a 
point defined the former i of the 
i we cannot overlook. It is determined 


. 
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That principle is qualified by the University Teste Acta, 

the provision most properly stated with regard to 
religions worship and instruction. In that fleld so marked 
out before us there still remain for discussion questions of 


serve to myself entire freedom. There is the obligation of 
rules already laid down, but the question the Government 
cannot altogether overlook is whether this is the time and 
the form in which it is desirable—I will venture 0 
a little further, and say whether it is becoming—for the 
House to express its views by a general resolution. (Hear.) 
Perhaps some may be ed by my rt utterance to 
such a scruple, but Iam bound to say that t would be 
the gravest objection to a devlaration purporting to carry 
the authority of a resolution of this House on this subject 
at the present moment. What have we done in this matter? 
By the University Reform Act and the University Tests Act 
we laid down certain principles of action. We then in the 
last Parliament appointed a Commission and gave it certain 
powers and instructions. We have marked out a field of 
cise their judgment in the discharge of the very high and 
cise nt e di the 
solemn functions entrusted to them. ny it is that 
Parliament did uot place the Parliaments which were to 
follow in the hands and at the mercy of the Commission. 
Parliament has provided that when the labours of the Com- 
mission have taken form in ordinances those ordinances 
shall be laid upon the table of both Houses, and then, 
if we are dissatiafied with the manner in which the Com- 
missioners have discharged their duty, we shall have an 
opportunity of frustrating and annulling so much of their 
labours as we may think do not deserve to be established as 
part of our University system. But now what is the pro- 
posal of hon. friend? There being at work under our 
eyes a composed of persons of great dignity and 
authority, of high character and personal capacity, who 
are engaged in fu g instructions committed to them by 
the Legislature, my hon. friend asks us to declare by a re- 
solution certain opinions on certain portions of the subject- 
matter which the Commissioners are to consider. Now, it 
is natural to ask “ Why invite the House at this time to 
— such a resolution? My hon. friend feels that a reso- 
ution of this kind, in order to acquire full authority, must 
take form in an Act of Parliament, and he says accordingly 
that he is prepared at the beginning of the next 
Session to introduce a Bill for this purpose. But 
while he announces the Bill for the commencement of 
next Session, he invites us, amid the hurry and pressure 
of the present Session, to declare the sentiments and prin- 
ciples on which the Bill is to be founded. For what reason 
is itthat this prelimi declaration is to be made by us 
so long before the introduction of the Bill which is to give 
it effect? The reason is obvious. This resolution is in- 
tended to act upon the minds of members of this Commis- 
sion, and to indace them to proceed in a manner different in 
a greater or less degree from that in which they would act 
if the resolution were not . This is most candidly 
‘oufeesed by my hon. friend, and to the issue thus raised I 
must call the attention of the House, not as a House of 
Commons imbued with particular opinions on the particular 
subject-matter of the resolution, but as a House bound to 
consider the principle which is adopted in the simple fact 


of passing a resolution by the single authority of this 
House in order to influence the action of a body engaged in 
— to certain purposes and principles under the 
united authority of the i re. Is my hon. friend 
prepared to take a course of this kind, or has he considered 
what it involves? What title has an inferior authority— 
and the authority of the House of Commons is necessarily 
inferior to that of the combined bodies of the Legislature— 
to interfere with the collective authority of the 1 evry P 
Has my hon. friend considered the effect of lishing a 
precedent of this kind? Is he willing that the representa- 
tives of future majorities should be able to point to the 
ee = ht, and say, Here is a grave prece- 

ent, ey that the House of Commons a “ scruple 
to set up its own separate ju ent against the judgment 
which the entire 5 pronounced. This is a 
Liberal Parliament; but we have had a Tory Parliament, 
and we may have a Tory Parliament again. (“ Hear, hear, 
from the O ition.) I shall never see another one, but some 
of the gentlemen who sit near me may have that happiness, 
or misfortune. (Laughter.) Well, the last Parliament was a 
— Parliament, and the Parliament preceding had passed 
an Act and had appointed a Commission for the purpose of 
d with endowed schools in this country. Her 
Majesty's late Government introduced a Bill, of which 
we complained, for the of altering the provisions 
of that Act. Now, what should we have said if that 
Tory Parliament had , not another Act, but a 
resolution intended to influence the judgment of the Com- 
missioners, and to induce them, in deference to this House, 
to depart from the instructions which they had received at 
the hands of the i , or to fulfil these instructions 
in amanner different from that in which they would other- 
wise have fulfilled them? I think we should have said that 
that was a grossly unconstitutional course if deliberate and 
understood, and an unhappy accident if 11 ge fol- 
lowed. I appeal to my hon. friend and ask him to consider 
whether it is not a dangerous principle to adopt, that 
this branch of the Legislature should take into its own hands 
the direction of matters for which the entire Parliament has 


made icular provision. As my hon. friend himself 


poin out, we have our remedy if we do not agree with 
the proceedings of the Commissioners. We can interfere 
with their ordinances, and we can frustrate them in the 
exercise of their powers. My hon. friend says that it 
would be a strange and thing to do this, and that 
courtesy and for the Commissioners lead him to 
take the course which he has taken to-night. But I must 
say I am tly in doubt whether this courtesy and respect 

ill be fully appreciated by the pe re OR 
and whether they will not say—as I should were I in their 
position—that the best way to show them courtesy and re- 
— —— be to allow — — ** 1 without * on 
the duty im upon them the Legislature. ear, 
hear.) My — se wants a aie Parliament from the 
trouble of interfering at the last moment and the Commis- 
sioners from the trouble of doing their work a second time. 
I must, however, say that I think my hon. friend, in the 
honest attempt he makes to avoid one , falls into 
another and a more serious one, for I ask him to place him- 
self in the position of the Commissioners, who are men of 
character and ability, and who have received a certain trust, 
and to enter into their feelings when assailed by a resolu- 
tion of this House which is intended to alter the 
course in which they have been walking, by indicating a 
direction distinct from that of the Act of Parliament under 
which they act. When I consider the t authority of 
the House of Commons, even when acting alone, I think 
the position of these Commissioners would be a very 

inful position su ing this resolution were carried, and 
it would not surprise me if, as men of character, they should 
deem the only refuge open to them to be that of declining 
to execute the trust granted to them by the Legislature. 
I speak partly as a member of the Legislature and partly 
as a member of the executive Government. I must be 
faithful and loyal to the general relations which have been 
established. I may not forget authority when I am touch- 
ing upon that which has been done by authority. I must 
not fail to * those principles of action which bind 
together the life of the country in order to gain some im- 

t object. It is im ble for any one who has been 
under the influence of Oxford not to appreciate the sincerity 
and enthusiasm of my hon. friends in bringing this question 
before the House. But I am bound to say this—that if they 
bring in a Bill they will receive every assistance from the 
Government in obtainir z ‘Il and fair field for discussion. 
(Hear, hear.) Iam confi +. that this is the mode of action 
which is recommended by sound constitutional principles ; 
and I hope they will join with mein maintaining those prin- 
ciples, even when they have an object in view so desirable in 
itself. It is — — me to trouble the House, nor do 
I wish to do so, with ils. I do not seek to raise the 
question whether the ideas of my hon. friend may be adopted 
without reserve or whether they require some reservation. 
My hon. friend will have a legal opportunity for giving effect 
to his views, and I will assist in making that legal oppor- 
tunity a convenient op nity. If he desires to do so it 
will certainly be my duty to give a careful consideration to 
the arguments which may be brought forward in order to 
— us in accepting the principles which my hon. friend 
laid down. ‘Those arguments will be considered by the 
Government if they are brought forward in a manner which 
is friendly and respectful to the Commissioners themselves. I 
trust that my hon. friends will find no antagonism between 
themselves and the Government which will require this 
motion to be carried to a division. These considerations are 
considerations in which I frankly own that I anticipate the 
concurrence of my hon. friends. As far as we can, we will 
offer practical facilities for my hon. friends to carry out their 
wishes. But what I have said does not impress upon me 
the duty of voting any negative to the proposition of my 
hon. friend. At present the motion before the House is a 
simple declaration of opinion ona question into which we de 
not think it expedient to enter formally at the present 
moment, nor until the proper period may arrive at which it 
may be expected that the motion may obtain the support of 
the House. 

Mr. Watpoie, who was somewhat indistinctly heard, 
said that he wished to remind those who were not in the 
House when the University Tests Bill mw pp ome that the 
very question was then discussed which been brought 
before the House by the hon. member for Grantham. The 

uestion had been submitted both before that House and 
the other House of Parliament. Both Houses had declinéd 
to entertain the question again, upon the ground that it 
was desirable to leave the Commission which was shortly to 
be appointed perfectly free action on the subject. He 


objected to the House now interfering with the nmtter 
without the knowledge, without the information, without 
the evidence which would be brought before the Conrmis- 
sioners, and also without being acquainted with the prin- 
ciples by which the Commissioners would have to be 
guided. The Commissioners had been sitting. nearly two 
years and would have to address themselves to the very 
question upon which the House was being asked to express 
its opinion. Without divulging in the slightest degree 
what ought not to be di of what he knew of the pro- 
ceedings of the University Commissioners, he might say 
that they had come to the conclusion that the delegates 
ought not to require persons to take Orders except to the 
extent absolutely nec for the work of the college. He 
might also say, he beli without breaking any confidence, 
that the —= majority of the colleges were in favour of 
that conclusion. He thought that it was not reasonable or 
right to obstruct in any way the proceedings of the Com- 
missioners without knowing the principles which would’ 
enable them to form a judgment on the question; and the 
House ought not to without obtaining the fullest 
information on the subject. Without giving any opinion 
on the larger question raised by the resolution of the hon. 
gentleman —for the time had, he thought, not arrived when 
that question could be discussed with advantage—he should 
vote for the motion for going into committee of supply with 
the object of postponing the consideration of the subject to a 
more fitting opportunity. (Hear, hear. 


Mr. Bryce said it was not likely t any information: 


would be laid before the House by the Commissioners which 
would place it in a better position to discuss the question 
than it was that evening, and zthe best way to out of 
the difficulty which had been pointed out by the Prime 
Minister was, he thought, that the Government should 
undertake to legislate on the subject iteelf. The University 
was a lay body, charged with the promotion of learning and 


science, attached to no denomination, and entitled to choose 


the best men she could anywhere find for her teachers. There 
was, therefore, little necessity, in his opinion, to argue the 
question why professors should be freed from all clerical re- 
strictions ; for it was part of our very conception of a Univer- 
sity that its study and ing should be directed towards 
the discovery of truth alone. There was not, then, any good 
reason which he could see why the teaching of the Hebrew 
langnage should be confined toa clergyman. Such a re- 
striction undaly narrowed the field of choice, excluding all 
laymen and Nonconformists. If it were said that the teacher 

a subject like Hebrew was not to be allowed to treat it in 


a purely scientific way, and was only to teach that which was 


consistent with the nes of a particular Church, that 
would enfeeble the Hebrew essor and deprive him of in- 
fluence over his class, and force him to walk about in 
chains instead of leaving him unfettered. So, as ecclesiastical 
history did not necessarily mean the history of dogma, it 
meant the history of the Church as a whole—of the Church 
as a living acting and speculating, influenced by the 
movements of t ht, and herself influencing the affairs of 
the world. This was a subject which did not need a clergy- 
man to treat it; indeed, some had maintained, though he did 
not go so far himeelf, that a layman was likely to 
deal more tem and dispassionately with such deli- 
cate topics. e ——— — to those professorshi 
of Hebrew and of ecclesiastical history was made by the 
Crown under the advice of the Prime Minister, and it was 
not to be uP that the Crown would make appointments 
to them w would shock the feelings of the country. It 
would be easy to find clergymen and dignitaries of the 
Church whose appointment would excite a far greater storm 
of discontent than would that of any Nonconformist or lay- 
man. The University Tests Act expressly said that no 
restriction nor test should attach to any professorship in 
either University except a divinity professorship. The pro- 
fessorships of Hebrew and of ecclesiastical history were not 
divinity 12222 and but for the accident that they 
were endowed by canonries in cathedral churches they would 
now be free and 7. Ecclesiastical revenues had been 
taken and applied before now in a manner beneficial to the 
whole community, and especially for the purposes of educa- 
tion. Two canonries in Christ Church had already been 
suppressed and applied to tae foundation of studentships 
which were lay, or which, under the resolution of his hon. 
friend, would lay, and there were other instances 
of ecclesiastical funds which had been applied (as in 
the case of part of the endowment of the head- 
ip of Balliol College) to lay educational purposes. 
Taking the salary and the house of a canon together, the 
canons of Christ Church had £1,600 a-year, a canon of 
Ely having about £800. At Oxford University the Heb- 
domadal Council had represented to the Commissioners the 
desirability of having a lay chair for Hebrew, and at Cam- 
bridge he believed the general feeling was in favour of 
making the new chair of church history open to laymen. 
The resolution of his hon. friend, coupled with the amend- 
ment, might be taken as a request to the Government on 
— 4 — of the House to enlarge the powers of the Com- 
missioners to deal with the question of the canon 
professorships, and in that way to complete the work with 
which t were charged. He admitied that the constitu- 
tional objections urged by the Prime Minister had much 
force ; but they did not apply to the amendment he had 
given notice of, for new legislation would be needed to enable 
the Commission to deal with these canonry professorships, 
which they held they had not power to deal with under the 
present Act. The best evidence that could be given of the 
absence of a | real — 6 in abolishing all tests was the 
course taken by Trinity College, Cambridge. That college 
had always been a foundation not more remarkable for the 
men it produced than for the liberality always found 
there; and it had now * ee that all its fellowships, he 
believed numbering sixty, should be free from clerical restric- 
tions. (Hear.) Her Majesty’s Cambridge Commissioners, 
guided by two prelates, ornaments of the English Church 
for learning and liberality, had decided to accept that pro- 
position, and make all the fellowships in Trinity College 
open to all Her Majesty's subjects. (Hear.) The right 
hon. gentleman at the head of the Government had carefully 


| guarded himself from expressing any opinion on the resolu- 


tion. He (Mr. Bryce) ventured, with great deference, to 
submit that Her Majesty's Government should let the House 
know what they thought of the subject of his hon. friend’s 
resolution, and whether they would take any steps with 
regard to it next Session. (Cheers.) 

ir J. Mowpray said his hon. friend, the member for 
Grantham, surprised him very much by saying this was a 
question, not of religious liberty, but of academic freedom. 
This was in reality one of the dishes served up at the break- 
fast of the Liberation Society, at which his hon. friend, the 
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member for the Tower Hamlets, was present. A circular, 


and unnecessary. 

Mr. Newson did not think that there was any inherent 
advantage in clerical education; nor, considering the cha- 
racter of that sycophant Wolsey, could he respect the 
memory of all the pious founders. The time had gone by 
for the protection of clerical iaterests in monastic institu- 
tions, and the human mind was fast emancipating itself 
from clerical influence. He questioned whether education 
could ever be made a function of government. If the State 
undertook the task, there would al be interests at 
stake that would be unavoidable to honest inquiry. 
At one time the Presbyterians had distinguished sacred frem 
secular education, and the result was sacred rhetoric. 
(Laughter.) It was a failure. (Laughter.) He pronounced 
— rhetoric at that time to be a sacred sham. (Renewed 
laughter.) There was no sacred mode of determining an 
angle in trigonometry, and he was aware of no sacred mode 
of analysing a Hebrew verb, or of any heresy lurking in the 
middle voice of a Greek verb. He t the House, so 
far as it could influence the education of the country, to leave 
it untrammelled, to leave it to walk alone without ligatures or 
swaddling clothes in the interest of cunning clerics who cared 
but little for the elevation of the human mind if they could 
succeed in’ their purpose. In his country £800 a- year would 
produce Greek scholars ad libitum. ( - om In this 
island were the sinews of war, the sinews learning, and 
the sinews of great establishments; but unless science could 
act upon its own honest inquiries, unless psychol could 
be based upon the philosophical truths that regulate the 
22 of the human mind, unless Christianity could 

ive by its own inherent er, Europe would struggle in 
vain to shore it up. (Laughter.) 

Professor Rocrrs, from a life-long experience of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, said the opposition of the lay and clerical 
influences at the University was almost malignant in charac- 
ter. Parliament ought once for all to separate the Universi- 
ties of the country from those denominational tests which 
were the cause of so much rancour and injustice. The best 
way in which religion, learning, and the best faculties of the 
human mind could flourish was to be left in the atmosphere 
of freedom; and the best thing people could do for the 
Church of England in the Universities was to leave it free 
to carry out its own work in its own way, without resorting 
to prizes which degraded the giver and still more the 
recipient. (Cheers.) 

r. E. Lyvtrn Sram wished to make an appeal to 
the Prime Minister. He would not go into the question of 
the constitutional aspect of the resolution. It was not for 
him to put his trifling experience against the vast know- 
ledge and experience of the right hon. gentleman. But, 
waving that question, he thought, in deference tothe many 
claims upon the time and attention of the Prime Minister, 
they might withdraw the motion for the present. He would 
not, by a division, add to the embarrassment of the Govern- 
ment, who were encompassed by so many difficulties, which 
tney had inherited from the incapacity of their predecessors. 
(Hear, hear.) He took note of the promise of the Prime 
Minister that next Session they should have the fullest 
opportunity adequately to challenge the statutes framed by 
the commissioners. He wished that the Prime Minister had 
aided a promise that if the statutes fell short of the purpose 
of the resolution, they should have his support in challenging 
them. However, the Prime Minister not expressed an 
opinion, and, at any rate, had not opposed the resolution. 
He would beg him, before next year, seriously to consider 
the question, in order that when the time came they 
might take united action. Let him remind the right hon. 
gentleman that in this matter the Liberal party was a 
unit. In 1876 and in 1877 this question was raised in sub- 
stance by Lord Granville, who was then the leader of the 
Liberal party, on behalf of the Liberal party, and the right 
hon. Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) raised it in 1877. He 
wished to refer to the speech of the Prime Minister in 1877, 
for though he supported the motion, he was not quite on 
a level with his party in this matter. On that occasion he 
expressed a hope that while the test of Holy Orders might 
be abolished, yet that a considerable number of fellowships 
might be awarded for proficiency in the school of theology. 
Ile would not detain the House by going into the details re 
tive to that school ; he would merely ask the Prime Minister 
to consider the subjects of examination, the character of the 
examiners, and the mode of their selection; and he would 
sec that it was distinctly a denominational sehool of theology. 
(liear, hear.) He contended that it was illegal, or, at any 
rate, contrary to the spirit of the Universities Tests Act, to 
award fellowships through a school which was not fairly open 
to all denominations. (Cheers. ) The Liberation Society 
been alluded to by the right hon. baronet the Member for 
the University of Oxford. He was not ashamed to speak as 
one of that society, and to say that they were contending for 
the principle of religious equality ; and as contending for a 
principle they could accept no compromise. It might be this 
year, it might be next year, it might be ten — but 
they were bound to put an end, sooner or later, to all ro- 
strictions. He might remind the Prime Minister of the 
action of the Phocwans. When they were called upon to 
take down only one battlement as a sign of submission, 
they could not endure it, and had rather seek new homes 
across the waters of an unexplored ocean. So it was with 
the friends of religious equality. One restriction would 
vivlate their principles, and they would fight against it. He 
thought the motion might now be — tut he would 
appeal to the Prime Minister to make some concession to 
his party as they would do for him, and next year, even at 
the sacrifice of some private feeling, to join in removing all 
clerical restrictions. (Cheers. 

Mr. B. Horz said that at last it had come to the candid 
confession that this was a move in the campaign of the 
Liberation Society; the well-known, the ubiquitous name of 
Carvell Williams, was at the bottom of it. All knew the 
transparent honesty and the philosophic mind of the member 
for Grantham, but he had fallen into the hands of the 


Liberation Society. (Laughter and cheers.) After com- 
paring the 2 of his time with that of to-day, he 
remarked that the idea that they would any feeling 
worth gratifying, that they would be doing any good by 
ing away with religion, by starving away the worship of 
the Almighty, and that was what was meant, would be a 
great mistake in the way of business, to say nothing more. 

Mr. Ricuarp: It seems to me that the right hon. gentle- 
man the junior Member for the Yomi 5 of Cambri 
has the Liberation Society and Mr. Carvell Williams on 
brain. (Laughter.) He seems to see them everywhere. 
It is at least a striking tribute to the importance and in- 
fluence of that association—to which I am not ashamed to 
avow I have the honour to belong—that when any question 
connected, however remotely, with ecclesiastical matters 
comes up here for discussion, the Liberation Society is sure 
to be dragged in by the head and shoulders. (Laughter.) 
The Liberation Society is to some hon. gentlemen opposite 
what the Anti-Slavery Society was to the West India 

lanters; what the Anti-Corn Law League was to the 
ory landowners. But let them remember that those 
bodies, in spite of the abuse with which they were assailed, 
did — their object, and I have no doubt that the 
Liberation Society will ultimately accomplish its object, in 
effecting a se ion of the Church from the State. 
(Hear, hear.) ut I rise now as a Nonconformist merely 
to state—and in doing so I believe I am representing the 
sentiments of all the Nonconformists not only in this House 
but throughout the country—that we cordially approve of 
** support the a of the — Grantham. 
ope my saying so will not prejudice the motion in - 
2 ex that of the right hon. — 
the Member for the University of Cambridge. I wish the 
right hon. gentleman the Prime Minister, in appealing to 
my hon. friend to withdraw his motion, had been a little 
more explicit in his own declarations, and had expressed 
the substantial concurrence of the Government in the 
object of the motion,and their determination, if the matter 
be not dealt with satisfactorily by the University Com- 
missioners, to legislate on the subject. Still, after that ap- 
peal, and under all the circumstances of the case, I think 
it will be most expedient for the hon. gentleman not to 
press his motion to a division. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir M. Ripiey, as a member of the Universities Com- 
mission, denied that they were doing nothing to diminish 
clerical restrictions in the Universities. He considered that 
it would be highly inconvenient for the House to an 

would have 


abstract resolution without knowing what steps 
Mr. Rovunpseit then withdrew his resolution, and the 


to follew. 
House went into Committee of Supply, and immediately 
resumed. —— — 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Times says: —“ The grounds of objection to clerical 
restrictions are obvious. Not only do they stand 1. to 
the theory of complete religious equality, but, what is per- 
haps more important from an University point of view, they 
narrow the range of choice, and thus compel in some cases 
the a ent of inferior men to posts for which better 
q + — 15 could be found. A clerical fel- 
lowship not bring as good 
open fellowshi 


narrowed. perates as a restriction always 
will, It anaes Soe not increase the whole number of 
college fellows in Holy Orders. It hereand there lowers the 
type of some of them, and pushes less worthy men into a 
prominence which it is not for the interest of the college 
that they should obtain. The notion that to abolish 
clerical restrictions would shut out the clergy from college 
and University offices is too absurd to be entertained. It is 
fairly open to doubt whether it would even tend to do 
this... The successful college student is, it is true, of 
no one type, but he inclines more to the clerical type than to 
any other. He takes Orders in the natural course of things, 
and as long as he remains at the University he is scarcely 


conscious of any change from having done so. But he does 
not like the notion of being compelled to take Orders within 
a stated period of years. If he choice between an 


fellowship and a clerical fellowship, he will select the 
former, and will leave the clerical fellowship for men of more 
moderate ambition or of fewer scruples than himself. So, 
too, with college headships. A clergyman will often, but 
not always, be the most available man who can be found for 
them. the electors have a free choice, they will fix on the 
most available man. . The protection of clerical restric- 
tions the Church does not n If it should ever come to 
need them, and to depend upon them, it will be a proof of 
weakness which its professed friends ought to be the last to 
believe in or to look forward to, or to think it necessary to 
guard against.” 

The Daily News says: —“ Mr. Roundell’s proposition is, in 
point of fact, simply a fulfilment of the claim which — 
tical and religious liberty have for some years back n 
making with success on the ancient bulwarks of our Univer- 
sity system. The Tests Act in 1871 declared 
that the Universities were established for the national 
benefit, and in the spirit of that declaration Mr. Roundell 
contended that the restrictions ought to be abolished which 
confine certain headships and fellowships to the occupation 
only of men who have taken Holy Orders in the Church of Eng- 
land. There are about seven hundred fellowships in Oxford 
and Cambridge, represen a revenue of two hundred thou- 


sand pounds a year or th uts, and the great majority of 
the colleges have already proposed the abolition which Mr. 
Roundell recommends tobe made general and absolute 


We cannot complain that Mr. Gladstone did not feel in- 
clined to anticipate the report of the Commissions. He said 
quite enough last night to show that his inclination goes 
along that path which Mr. Roundell invited the House of 
Commons to tread. The whole spirit of modern University 
legislation,as Mr. Gladstone said himself, is in the direction 
of the abolition of all manner of religious tests, and the 
opening of the Universities, as r national insti- 
tut ions, to people of all classes and o beliefs. Mr. 
Roundell has done something by 3 the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government such a declaration, qualified 
though it was in some points, as Mr. Gladstone made last 
night. Mr. Roundell acted wisely in not pressing the 
motion to a division. He has accomplished as much as 
could well be expected, and may be content with the result 
of the night’s debate.“ 


THE MEMORIAL TO THE PREMIEK. 
Professor Tyndall has addressed from Switzerland a letter 
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to Mr. Carvell Williams relative to the Memorial to Mr. 
Gladstone > — of Mr. Roundell’s motion, in which he 
says :—*“ I save eeaaty signed your Momerial had t 
have therefore uniaved the opportenity of showin my ym 

vo m op it wi — 
pathy with the movement oe the absli tion of po ction 
tests. The following have also been added to the 
and influential list of names (some 800 in number) w 
a in our last number :— 

M. Farmparan, D.D., Airedale, Yorks, Principal of 

Airedale College. 

Insa Coittines, M. P., Birmingham. 

C. H. Ronaxrs, M. A., City Remembrancer, London. 

Wituram Opiine, M.A, (Oxon), F. R. S., Oxford, Wayn- 
flete Professor of Chemistry. : 

4 — = P.. 4 TY Te W. 

HARLES pis Sal, B.A. nd.), Reading, Assis- 
tant Master. 5 

F. Prerrasront Barwnarp, M.A. (Oxon), Islington, Head 
Master, Proprietary School. 

Geo. A. Harwarp, M.A. (Camb.), Colchester. 

S. Tazopors Manper, B. A., Wolverhampton. 

WILIA EL, M.A. (Aberd.), Liverpool. 

L. C. Exasurm, M.A. (Edia.), Liverpool. 

D. Liuswairn Luorp, J. P., Festiniog. 

E. Arnmrtagr, M.A. (Camb.), Waterhead, Oldham. 

Henry G. Howe, M.D. (Lond.), 10, St. Thomas’s-street, 
Southwark, S. E., Surgeon to Guys Hospital, Ac. 

D. Cuaries Epwarps, B.A. v.), 

R. D. Rongrts, M. A., D. Se., Clare College, Cambridge, 
Examiner in University of London, and Lecturer for 
Local Lectures Syndicate, 5 — 

C. H. Laxs, B. A. (Lond.), Liverpool-rd., Kingston- hill, S. W. 

D. Ro wraps, M. A., „Principal. Normal College. 

Joux Pricz, Bangor, Vice-Principal, Normal College. 

W. A. Savon, Bangor, Assistant Tutor, Normal College. 

R. W. Puts, Bangor, Assistant Tutor, Normal College. 

Jonx Tuomas, B. A., Bangor, Tutor, Normal College. 

Epwarp Cutter, Newcastle-on-Tyno. 

James Wricramson, M.A. (Rev.), Leicester. 

W. B. Wortutvaton, B.Sc. (Lond.), Oxford-road, Man- 
chester. 

J. M. Srerusgns, B.A. (Rev.), Newcastlo-on-Tyne. 

Joux Brapsury, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Member of School 
Board 


JONATHAN Aweovs, J. P., Newcoastle-on-'T'yne. 
Paumer G. Gaenvitis, LL.B., B.A., Queen’s-squaro, 


Glasgow. 
Groner W. Aonew, M. A., St. John's yee Cambridge. 
A. G. Oativia, M. A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
C. M. Aensw, B. A., Trinity , Cambridge. 
W. B. Rawson, M.A., Prestwich, hester. 


HOW FICTIONS ARE FABRICATED. 
Weruitrne on the Burials question, the Church Review of 
July 2, said :-—* If the village cobbler may rant over a grave, 
on no liberal or fair theory ought Messrs. Voysey or ‘brad. 
laugh or Mrs. Besant to be excluded from their more sober 
utterances, or the clowns of a circus from taking three 


leaps over the remains of a comrade,as was done 
in Kensal-green Cemetery the day.“ The writer, who 
describes an occurrence in -green the other day,” 
probably had in his mind the follo h, which ap- 


peared in the Gloucestershire Chronicle of June 12. — 


Buriat ScanpaLs.—In reference to the discussion on the 
Burials Bill, a corres sends the following, quoted from 
the Court Journal of 24, 1879, and says—'‘'To this, and 
worse than this, we s be oc" if our — are 
thrown open to 80 unctionaries. — A clown was 
buried at Finchley on Sunday, according to his directions. First 
in the funeral procession rode the -leader, leading four dames 
de la cirque, in costume. These ladies were followed by the 
bounding brothers, the sword-swallowors, the sallim-banyues, 
the bare - backed riders, and other male performers. Thon came 
a dwarf carrying a black flag, and after him the Barbary ape 
Jacko, on a Shetland „ Jacko was ina suit of sables, and 
his steed was also decked in the treppings and the suits of woe. 
The coffin was borne on an open , and on the plate, where 
the royal coronet should be, were the motley garments of the 
clown. Two clown colleagues followed the o, but if they 
filled the position of chief mourners their garb was cer'ainly not 
in keeping with their place, for they wen chalked, ochered, and 


dressed as if for ormance. calvacade was 
wound up by part of the cirous band in one of the gaudy profes- 
sional carriages. such airs as ‘Go where glory 
waits thee,’ ‘ Down the dead men, ‘In some far sultry 


At the cemetery the last remains of Billy Walton were laid in 
the grave, when the daisy quilt was snugly spread over 
each of hi ther-clowns turned a summersault over his rest- 


ing-place, and with that the remarkable interment concluded.” 
Here the scene is laid at Finchley, and instead of the other 
day the time is May, 1879. The Court Journal is also made 
responsible for the statement. But the writer in that paper 
only worked out in detail a fancy sketch of what, it was 
alleged, might happen if Mr. Mo „ Burials Bill became 


law, transfo what was confessedly i nary into a 
record of an occurrence. Here, no doubt, is the 
original, which a in the Hereford Journal, a Tory 


March, 1879 — 
bo orming at Weobley, or Pem- 
Oe the 1 Shon vd is to be 
ter the Burials Bill has 


paper, on the Ist 
Hengler's Circus ad 


claro of the had fixed u h * lay his dead 
pon where y 
by the side of hie tethers 112 Under the Burials 
Bill there is no reservation of choice of rights. Ou the day of 
the funeral the entire company of the Circus are in attendance 
in costume . “The gentlemen mounted on the 
cream-coloured horses, the ladies in their spangled dresses, 
imitating Diana, are in the procession ; “* Mr. Clown is in the 


melancholy 14 white and red, with cap and tuft on 
his head. e body, borne by four grooms in circus livery, is 
lowered into the grave with a flourish of trumpets, and the scone 
closes by Mr. Clown” throwing a summerset across the grave. 


Nothing more need be said about this than that the 
writer’s ignorance of the Burials Bill is shown by the fact 
that he assumed that it interfered with the incumbent's con- 
trol over the churchyard. We daresay that, as is their 
custom, Tory and Establishment writers and speakers will go 
on referring to the ‘‘clown’s funeral” as though it were a 
real ve of a supposititious event, and, therefore, we have 
stated the actual truth about the matter. When the original 
statement a red it was aptly said that a cause must be 
on its last legs which required to be defended in such a 
fashion, and the criticism which was prophetic then is incon- 
testible now. 
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Asylum for Fatherless Children, Reedham, 
Croydo 


near n. 
IE attire ae mean ae 

i ate CANNON STREET HOTRI,, {> recive the Revo 
to list of eligible candidates Twenty. 


* Notice err tor 
The Chair will be taken at 11.30 a.m. NAT SPICER. 15. 
Treasurer. All ications should be made to the Secretary . 


George Stancliff, the hours of 10 and 4, at the 26, Fins. 
bury-pavement, E.C. T. W. AVELING, Bec. 


Nonconformist Grammar School, Bishop’s 
Stortford. 


PRIZE DAY. 

fi ANNUAL GATHERING of the PARENTS 
21 
man of 
distribu 


FRIENDS of the above school will be held on WEDNESDAY, 
Et ee) will preside, W. HL. WIL * len 
Com . 1 „ M. P. 
te the Poses’ Rev. ROBERT BRUCE, B. P. (of Huddersfield), 
— 42 nk tse. Other ministers and gentlemen 
i To commence at 12.30. 
A Cold Collation be in the spacious play room, at which 


Edwd. Grimwade, „J., will preside. 
‘As it is im t to know the mumber of friends who will attend the 


mportant to 
Mr ,ticketa for the ‘s Btortford, as early as ble 
nnn and the 
neigh bourhood. 
Congregational School, Lewisham. 
HE PRIZE DAY of the above School will take place 
D. v.) on THURSDAY, the 22nd inst. 
Tea at 5, Meeting at 6 o'clock pm., 8. MORLEY, Esq., M. P., 
Chairman. Address to the boys by Rev. H. SIMON. 


v. J. VINEY, President. 
Rev. 8. FISHER, Secretary: 
Amersham Hall School, Caversham, Oxon, 
near Reading 


EAD MASTER: ALFRED S. WEST, MA., 
' . Trin. Coll., Camb., and Fellow of Univ. Coll., 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


NOTICE. —Revised Lists of Books recently added to MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies with- 
drawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will 
be forwarded postage free on application, 

New Oxford-street, London, July 15. 


BRAD and CO’S OWN SAUCE, 
Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


York and GAME PIES; also 
ESN of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(TURTLE SOUP and JELLY, and other 


PECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address 


u, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, w. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
BRYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY 
MATCHE S. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


V 
are nei eOIban ous 
Are tree from AN . 
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PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 


WHAT SHALL WE COVER THE FLOOR WITH ? 
TRELOAR AND SONS, 


FLOOR DECORATORS, 


Have published Illustrated Catalogue of every description of 
Floor Covering. Sent free on application. 


TRELOAR AND SONS, 169, LUDGATE HILL. 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Ani Dreams Goce Ge Cheqgane Dowden. 
Guaranteed Pure mae Dosen 6S Re Fipent Guay, with the 
excess ‘ 
The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, le 
perfectly 


CocoaTiwa a La VANILLE is the most delicate, digesti cheapest Vanilla 
Chocolate, and be taken ocolate is prohibited. 
In tin packets at Is. 6d., 3s., 5a. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 
Charities on Special Terms by Sole Proprietors, 
H. SCHWEITZER and CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


. . „ nae Sees to publish his letter, but we 
= . t hat . Inte John Baan — — — — 
fn — was much more thau a 
umourist. No doubt that er especially when, as in his 
itis indigenous, greatly added to r. Burnet’s acceptance as a 
. And why not? r. Burnet, as we have hinted, was capable 
heroic self-sacri All honour to the man who could present to 
the world the genial and sunny side of his nature, when his own experi- 
— 1 ——— 6 tase ehisnative — 
Jom Jones — — his opinion the chief tical 
Sunday - school pany Gage Se be the & ofa 


-school 
is the most unique and perverse suggestion in 
* Atexayper Menz.“ — Declined. 
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THE AMNESTY AND THE REPUBLICAN 
FESTIVAL. 


Tae Amnesty Bill has been carried at last, and 
Paris is en féte, celebrating as only Frenchmen can 
celebrate the coming of age of the Republic. The 
anniversary of the taking of the Bastille has been 
selected for the féte day of the Republic, and with 
reason. It was, as CARLYLE calls it, the fire-baptism 
of the Revolution; it sounded through Europe the 
tocsin of a new era to France and to the world. 
Out of that mighty movement the present Re- 

ublic andall other French Republics have grown. 
he principles of 89 are still the watchword of the 
advanced guard of the army of progress in France, 
and throughout Europe they have made all things 
new. The French have a right to celebrate their 
festival, for the Republic has struggled, though with 
sore difficulty, through the perils of its infancy and 
childhood ; and now, as a that it is full grown, 
and able to take upon itself all the — — 
of its majority, it has distributed standards bearing 
Republican emblems to its troops. The standards 
have been ready, it is said, ever since the days of 
M. Turers; but then there was no opportunity to 
distribute them, and no opportunity has occurred 
since. M. Txrers soon found himself so sur- 
rounded and hampered by reactionary poli- 
ticians and their projects, that the holding such a 
festival as that which was celebrated yesterday would 
have seemed like a challenge to civil war. Since 
his death still less has the time been opportune. 
The conduct of the Government and the direction 
of the army were in hands almost openly opposed 
to the Republic, and Marshal MacManon — 41 the 
Duke pe Bnodr lived in hope that the day would 
soon come when they could publicly distribute 
monarchical standards, and y the army to a 
regal régime. When Marshal MacManon fell, and 
M. Grevy succeeded to his vacant chair, the Re- 
— still had to battle for very life, and nothing 
ut the political sagacity and the masterly tactics 
of M. Gamperrta saved it and brought it through. 
Still, the Amnesty question was always cropping up 
to divide the Republicans, and tocreate an amount 
of bitterness which promised ill for the unity of the 
y, when, the monarchical enemy being routed, 
it should begin constructive legislation on the basis 
of Republican ideas. But that is now happily dis- 
posed of by the timely, though far from dignified, 
surrender of the Senate ; and now the whole of Re- 
publican France can celebrate its festival without 
one root of bitterness to trouble it, and can let 
Legitimists and Bonapartists understand that 
henceforth the Republic fara da se. 


If there is one drawback to the fulness of the 
satisfaction with which we welcome this happy 
consummation, it arises from the action of M. Gam- 
BETTA. Itis at his dictation that the Amnesty Bill 
has been carried. At the commencement of the 
Session the Government declared as strongly 
against it as it is now strenuous in its favour. Its 
conversion is due to the action of M. Gamperra. In 
his judgment the time had come for the passing of 
the Amnesty Bill in its completeness, and so the 
Government took it up in earnest, and, with con- 
siderable tact and judgment, have carried it through. 
But this predominating influence of M. Gambetta, 
so long as he abstains from occupying the respon- 
sible post of head of the Government, is a gravely 
disturbing element in the domestic politics of 
France. As time slips on, M. Gamperrta shows less 
and less disposition to place himself in the position 
to which his genius, his influence, and his history 
call him, and seems to enjoy more and more the 
dignified ease and splendour of his presidential 
chair. Indeed, there are mutterings of discontent 
in Belleville over his luxurious li ing, which, unless 


he shakes himself free from it, and throws himself | 


with real earnestness into the practical and respon- 
sible management of affairs, opens a new danger, 
and may leave the leadership of the advanced * 
to the — direction of M. CLEMENCEAU. 
GAMBETTA is so strong that no Ministry which he 
frowns upon can stand, and yet in France it is almost 
fatal to a Ministry to be supposed to exist on suf- 
ferance, and to have a master outside whose nod it 
must obey. M. pe Freycinet has managed the 
matter, on the whole, with great tact and discre- 
tion, and has secured the co-o tion of the 
Senate by a concession which is almost childish in 
its simplicity and transparency; but if the Senate is 
satisfied and thinks that it has saved its dignity, 
no one else has the least right to complain. 

With regard to the Amnesty Bill itself, there 
can be no question, we think, that the policy of 
the Government is a wise one. There is a very 
widespread feeling in France, among moderate men, 
that the Communists were hardly dealt with as. 
regards the constitution of the tribunals before 
which they were tried, andthe cruel haste with which 
the cases were disposed of. Moreover, it is gene- 
rally believed that their treatment in their distant 
captivity has been brutal in the extreme, and a. 
feeling of indignation was rising which would have 
pressed hard upon the Government, if it had not, 
with timely courage, disarmed discontent by propos- 
ing the Amnesty. But the measure may be justified 
on other and broader grounds. The Commune was 
guilty of as fearful crimes as have ever disfigured 
the history of Revolutions. Perhaps the September 
massacres of 92 exceeded them in horror; but 
they were bad enough to explain, if not to justify, 
the savage cruelty with which they were put down. 
But the criminals were, most of them, the wildest 
fanatics, and were seeking, in ways the most fatal 
to the very existence of society, its moral and poli- 
tical reformation. A great pity mingles with the 
stern condemnation with which such awful crimes 
must be visited, if society is to cohere; and when 
all danger of the fanaticism spreading is passed, 
society can afford to be generous to the self- 
deluded enthusiasts, who cease to be dangerous 
when the causes of political offence are taken out 
of the way. It is safe to concede the Amnesty 
now, because the foes of the Republic are 
finally routed, and in the atmosphere of free public 
opinion, which now can find ready expression, the 
fanatical ideas of the Commune will find their best 
corrective. It will no longer have its martyrs to 
keep its dangerous fanaticism burning; on the 
contrary it may be ho that, in the general at- 
mosphere of joy and kfulness which pervades 
the quarters in Paris where the Commune was 
strongest, its most dangerous spirit will exhale 
away. There is alwa enough smouldering 
men fanaticism in Paris to create a grave 

anger to the State, and the return of the men who 
are regarded as the Communist martyrs may stir 
it to a fitful flame. But for the present we are 
persuaded that the dangerous element is under 
safe control, and Republican France celebrates her 
festival with no apprehension that she is dancing 
over hidden fires. That the festival itself was as 
splendid as art and money could make it, hardly 
needs to be noted. In the organisation of public 
festivities the French are unapproachable; and 
restored Paris, with its miles of broad, straight 
boulevards, monotonous as it is from the artistic 
point of view, lends itself to such a purpose better 
than any other city in the world. ho does not 
join in the earnest hope that Republican France 
may celebrate a long line of such festivals in 
peace, while she learns, with growing experience, 
to trust the principle of liberty more thoroughly, 
and to forswear proscription in any form as an 
instrument of her reign. 


MINISTERIAL TROUBLES. 


Tue resignation of the Marquis of Lanspowne, 
and the declaration of fierce hostility to the Minis- 
terial policy in Ireland on the part of Mr. PaRN RL. 
and his friends, have unquestionably placed the 
Government in a position of some difftculty, which 
is not relieved by the excited style in which some, 
even of their own friends, write upon the subject. 
An evening paper which has recently been render- 
ing very able service to the Liberal party, went so 
far on Saturday night as to assert that the little 
knot of Irish members are in effect masters of the 
House of Commons ”; but the statement is not 
justified by the facts, and is one which is calculated 
to do mischief. There could have been no semblance 
of justification for it had not some of the old Whigs 
as well as the Tory Opposition played into the 
hands of the Iris Obstructives But for the 
resignation of the Marquis of Lanspowng, itself 
only a r of the discontent existing among a 
section of the Whig aristocrats, the furious denunci- 
ations of Mr. PARNELL might have rallied to the sup- 
— of the Bill a larger number than he was able to 

ead into the Opposition lobby. We have no desire to 
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reflect severely -— the Liberal landlords, who see 
in the proposal of the slightest reform in the land 
laws the opening of the flood-gates of revolution, 
and are resolved to make no concessions to an 
agitation which they regard as being alike false in 

rinciple and mischievous in tendency. They 

ave taken their stand on what Mr. ALBERT Grey’ 
calls the sacred principle of the freedom of con- 
tract, and apparently are pre „for the sake of 
it, to rush into a conflict, the ultimate issue of which 
cannot be to the benefit of their order. We can 
understand their alarm, though the policy which it 
leads them to adopt seems to us singularly lacking 
in wisdom and foresight. So long as they main- 
tain their loyalty to a Liberal party. which, 
while it includes among its chiefs the Marquis of 
HartTInGTon and Earl Spencer, will certainly not 
propose measures conceived in a spirit of hostility 
to the landed interest, they may exercise a re- 
straining influence on popular movements; but so 
soon as they place themselves in —— to the 
Government, they only afford a slight additional 
strength to that interested opposition which there 
is quite sufficient of popular force to overcome. 
For the present, the only result of their abstentious 
or hostile votes has been to give Mr. PARNELL and 
his followers an advantage they would not other- 
wise have possessed. They are not open to the 
same reproach as the Tories, who have openly 
coalesced with the men whom three months ago 
they denounced as enemies to the integrity of the 
Empire, but their action has the same practical con- 
sequences. In short, if Mr. PARNELL seems to be 
master of the situation, it is Sir Strarrorp NokrR- 
coTE and the malcontent Whigs who have made 
him so. Despite all discouraging appearances, we 
believe it would be possible to deal with the group 
of dissatisfied Irishmen, who have too many — 
sonal ambitions and jealousies to allow of their 
acting with perfect unity among themselves, if the 
Opposition would act in the spirit of English 
gentlemen. 

It is clear, however, that Sir Starrorp Norta- 
COTE is inaccessible to any considerations of 
chivalry or even fair play. He will not commit 
himself openly to the approval of obstruction, but he 
will give it just that hesitating censure which is 
understood to be the tacit encouragement which all 
his followers need. His conduct on Friday last was 
little short of a scandal. Lord GBO HamILTon’s 
initiation of a discussion on the — — — that 
the preamble of Mr. Forster’s Bill should be post- 

ned was obstruction of the most fi t and in- 

efensible kind, and his chief ought either to have 
repressed such unwise zeal, or to have disclaimed 
all sympathy with such action in a manner which 
did not admit the possibility of mistake. But Sir 
STAFFORD, on the contrary, while hinting mild dis- 
approval, qualified even his modified censure by a 
retort on the Ministry, which took out of it any 
sting that otherwise it might have had. The tu 
quoque was extremely feeble, for the only 
case which could be adduced was that of 
a motion by Mr. Fawcerr on the En- 
dowed Schools Bill of 1875. But Mr. Fawcerr at 
the time sat below the gangway, and no man in the 
House was less amenable to the control of the 
Liberal chiefs. That the circumstances were alto- 
gether different it would be useless to argue; but 
the difference between the position of Lord GRORGR 
HaMILtTon, who seems qualifying to be the future 
leader of the party, A AWCETT, an outsider, 
destroys the — by means of which Sir Srar- 
FORD NORTHCOTE turned an apparent condemnation 
into a real 1 The artifice does not deserve 
praise even for its ingenuity. It was as clumsy as 
it was dishonourable. Tactics of this kind, how- 
ever, never profited any party, and the Tories will 
yet live to rue the day when they forgot both honour 
and patriotism in their desire to steal a mean party 
advantage. But it is useless to argue with men 
who are dominated by unreasoning passions, and 
by delusive hopes. They catch in the clubs 
and in the lobby of the House the echo of their 
own denunciations of Mr. Guapstong, and fancy 
that the country shares their own malignant hate, 
and that, if they can only persist in their opposition, 
they will bring about a reaction that will replace 
them on the Treasury benches. They are as egre- 
giously mistaken now as they were in March last, 
when the Times warned the Opposition chiefs 
that, if they continued in the course which it 
had so often condemned, the result would be to give 
Lord BEACONSFIELD a — majority than he had 
in the last Parliament. If they would look at the 
evidences of public opinion which are open to their 
view, they might find reason to suspect the justice 
of their conclusions. Plymouth, indeed, has ad- 
hered to its old allegiance, though all the efforts of 
the benevolent gentleman who excited the com- 
passion of the judges, added to the eloquence 
of that latest marvel of modern Toryism, Mr. 
Epwarp CLARKE, and sustained by the extra- 
ordinary observations of Mr. Justice Lusk and Mr. 


Justice Manisty, were only able to increase the 
number polled at the General Election by seven 
votes. Sir GeorGe Youna, indeed, polled nearly 
100 less than on the previous occasion, and if the 
Tories would look at that fact they might get some 
light as to the spirit of the constituencies. If Mr. 
CrarkeE had had to encounter a candidate of a 
different calibre—one of more decided views and 
more able to excite popular enthusiasm—the 
result would not have been so satisfactory to his 
party. Advanced Liberalism is in the ascendant 
in the popular constituencies, and they are 
watching, with a disgust and indignation which 
will ere long find expression, the conduct 
of the Opposition. e have had single 
elections ‘at Gravesend, Evesham, Tewkesbury, 
Wallingford, and Bewdley, and in every case the 
verdict has been the same, the Liberal majority 
having been increased in the more important of 
them. These may only be straws ; but they show 
that the current is flowing as strongly as ever in 
the same direction as three months ago. The 
Tories suppose they are damaging the Ministry ; 
they are simply damaging themselves. The country 
would have sunk low indeed, if it could accept the 
Gorsts, the Ranpo~pH CxHuRcHILLs, and the 
Wotrrs as its guiding statesmen, or if it could put 
any trust in the leader who is content to allow 
these noisy brawlers to be the representatives of 
Toryism in the House. But the party appear to 
be inebriated with hate. The passion is so strong 
that Lord ELono was not able, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, to maintain even that courtesy which is always 
extended to a maiden speech, and rudely interrupted 
Mr. Fow.er, the new member for Wolverhampton, 
by a call to order, which the chairman at once put 
down. The party of gentlemen have, however, 
cast aside gentlemanly feeling along with all other 
restraint, and we must wait for a return to sober 
reason before we can hope even for the ordinary 
conduct of Parliamentary business. 

The Government have been blamed for vacilla- 
tion, but the more closely the charge is examined, 
the more unsubstantial will it be found. They 
have had a very difficult problem to face, and their 
task has been all the harder because it had to be 
done under pressure. Time was very short, the 
necessity for action imperative, and the extreme 
men on both sides impracticable. Their desire 
has been to do what is just. They have enter- 
tertained none of those hostile designs to landlords 
which have been so falsely ascri to them, and 
their one object has been to save distressed tenants 
from unfair treatment at this particular juncture. 
The Prime MurnisTeEr, with his usual nobility of 
spirit, poured just —— on the charges so freely 
brought against them, when he thus defined the 
duty of a Government as to a Bill: I think it is 
our duty, when we get into committee on the Bill, 
to lend a ready ear to any suggestion which is equit- 
able and reasonable in itself, irrespective of the party 
or quarter from which it may proceed. I altogether 
cast aside, as very cowardly and unmanly, any 
regard whatever for these charges of change of 
front, which, when they are resolved into their real 
meaning, simply come to this—that the Govern- 
ment are willing to adapt their measure to the 
necessities of the case.” This is common sense as 
well as true statesmanship, and will be recognised 
as such by impartial persons. But, in the mean- 
time, Home Rulers and Tories fret and fume and 
render the progress of public business impossible. 
Mr. PARNELL has become simply unendurable, and 
is felt to be so by a large Pros a of the Irish mem- 
bers. Of course the brevity of the Session creates 
for him a golden opportunity, and he is trying to 
make the best of it. But his arrogance and folly 
will surely defeat his own purpose. Some remed 
must be found, and will be found, for such proceed- 
ings as those of last Tuesday morning. Parlia- 
mentary Government is not to be turned into a 
farce by a score of Irish members. 


DISTURBING A HORNET’S NEST. 


In the whole range of politics there is no task 
so thankless as that of attempting to redress the 

ievances or wrongs of Irishmen. Though simple 
Justice to tenants be the single object in view, the 
denunciations of Irish landlords and Irish 
agrarian agitators will infallibly descend upon the 
heads of the hapless legislators. It must always 
be so until Irish landlords are willing to see jus- 
tice done to their tenants, and Irish agitators 
become satisfied with no more than justice. This 
fact has been strikingly illustrated by the reception 
of Mr. Forster’s Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill. Whether it was judicious to atttempt to 
legislate in a temporary manner on a question of 
such great importance as that dealt with by the 
Bill is doubtful; but there appears to us to be no 
doubt whatever of this—that the Bill is right in 
rinciple, and that its chief, if not its only, 
ault is its temporary and partial applica- 
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tion. It is idle to deny that the Land Act 
of 1870 recognised, and in an imperfect manner 
secured, to Irish tenants a right of property in 
their holdings. The statements made to that 
effect by Mr. GLApsToneE, Mr. Forster, the Attorney- 
Gene for Ireland, and others, have been 
vehemently denied ; but it is obvious.that there was 
no excuse for giving to tenants compensation for 
disturbance, unless it was held that they had a 
right of property in land which they or their 
redecessors had in many cases transformed from. 
ren waste into cultivated farms. It is true 
that an arbit fine for disturbance, graduated in 
amount in relation to the size of the holding, was a 
rough-and-ready mode of compensating tenants for. 
the value of their property. The tenant of twenty. 
acres might have a moral claim to as much com- 
nsation per acre as the tenant of five acres, and 
he was allowed less rather because his need was 
smaller than because his just demands were pro- 
portionately less. But the Irish Land Act was a 
compromise, and like all compromises, it halted in 
the application of true principles. All the same, it 
recognised a kind of co-partnership in Irish land 
between landlords and tenants. In order to pass 
the measure, it was at the time thought necessary 
to allow the tenant's 1 in his farm to 
be annihilated by inability to pay his rent; 
but there was no justice in such extinction. It is 
clear that a tenant who, through misfortune, was 
unable to pay his rent, might have just as much 
roperty in his farm as one who had been more 
— His right, indeed, might be even 
stronger, as it is no uncommon circumstance for a 
farmer to fail through spending too much on his 
holding, by exhausting his capital before he has 
been able torealise the results of his improvements. 
Suppose a tenant who, under the Land Act, was 
entitled to £50 compensation for disturbance, owed 
two years’ rent at £10 per year when he was evicted. 
Why should he lose his £50 because he owed £20 
to his landlord? Supposing the compensation 
allowed under the Land Act to be fair, it 1s obvious 
that the equity of the case would be carried into 
effect by deducting the £20 from the £50, and pay- 
ing the balance to the evicted tenant. The prin- 
ciple of Mr. Forster's Bill, therefore, is sound, and 
its fault—excusable in a hasty measure introduced 
to meet a pressing emergency—is, not that it goes 
too far, but that it does not go far enough. The 
justice of the principle can only be reasonably ques- 
tioned if the — of the Land Act is Jenied 
We are perfectly aware that the measure has been 
denounced as one of confiscation; but as very few 
Irish tenants who have been evicted have obtained 
the maximum of compensation allowed by the Act, 
and as Mr. GLapsTone showed that the value of land 
in Ireland had greatly increased since the Act was 
assed, we cannot admit the truth of the allegation. 
Ve hold, then, that the objections of Irish land- 
lords to Mr. Forster's Bill, though natural and to 
some extent excusable, are not valid. 

Mr. Law's amendment undoubtedly made pro- 
minent, if it did not introduce, an entirely new 
principle. To use aterm which has been frequently 
employed by those who have taken part in the 
debates on the question, the amendment contained 
the germ of fixity of tenure, the free right of 
sale, and valued rents—demands long made by Irish 
tenants, and by the late Mr. Burr on their behalf. 
What, then, are we to think of the bitter opposi- 
tion of Mr. Panx LL and his followers to this 
amendment? They object to it ostensibly on the 
ground that it would not grant free sale to a tenant 
of his interest in his holding, but would enable a 
landlord to insist on a forced sale as an alternative 
to compensation for disturbance. What would be the 
value of a tenant’s interest under a rack-renting 
landlord? Mr. PauxRELL asked. Noone would buy, 
he contended, what a landlord could render 
worthless by raising the rent. The argument 
is plausible, and valid as far as it goes; but the ob- 
jection might have been met, and probably will 

met, in committee. If Mr. Parner had not got 
far beyond Mr. Burr in his demands for Irish 
tenants, we venture to think that he would have 
welcomed gladly this germ” of what has long 
been the Irishman's chief scheme of land reform. 
Once allow the tenant to sell his interest in his 
holding in the open market, and nothing can pre- 
vent his exercising that new right under such safe- 
guards as may be necessary to protect it. If land- 
lords should attempt to destroy the property thus 
sold, by screwing up rents, they would certain! 
be quickly restrained by fresh legislation, whic 
could only take the form of valued rents. In 
Ulster landlords do not require this control; but 
whether they require it or not in other parts 
of Ireland, the ultimate effect of passing Mr. 
Law's amendment would be to extend the Ulster 
custom to the whole of Ireland. We are by no means 
certain that this would be the best settlement 
of the Irish land difficulty; but it would be a 
settlement which would meet with the approbation 
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of the great majority of Irish tenants, and of nearly 
all but the advanced section of Irish Members 
of Parliament. It would not satisfy Mr. PARxRL. 
and his followers, because they want something 
much more revolutionary. What they want no 
English statesman, with a reputation to lose, can 
grant, and their o ition to Mr. Forster's Bill, 
if it has any practical effect at all, can only result 
in preventing Irish tenants from obtaining what- 
ever benefit the measure would immediately or 
ultimately have conferred upon them. 

From the — of political expediency, it is 
now clear, beyond all possible question, that any 
attempt to do justice to Ireland is a delusion and a 
snare. From that point of view it is unfortunate 
that the leaders of the present Government are 
actuated by motives of principle, which they seek 
to realise at the sacrifice of much power and pres- 
tige. Upon the portals of the temple of Justice to 
Ireland is now written in flaming colours the in- 
scription—‘‘ Let no one who desires political success 
enter here! 


Amid the many sensational reports which day by day 
appear in the daily papers relative to the Eastern Ques- 
tion, two facts may be discovered—the collective Note 
of the Powers relative to the Greek frontier question, 
which is couched in very conciliatory language, simply 
inviting the two Powers to accept the boundary agreed 
upon at Berlin, is to be presented at Athens and Con- 
stantinople before the close of this week ; and Osman 
Pasha has been dismissed from his post of War Minis- 
ter by the Suttan. The summary removal of Osman, 
which seems to have given general satisfaction at Stam- 
boul, is hardly compatible with his employment on ser- 
vice in connection with the threatened movement in 
Bulgaria for union with Eastern Roumelia, to promote 
which numerous Russian officers have arrived at Varna. 
The ex-Minister of War is regarded as the greatest ob- 
structive to all reforms among all the Pashas, and his 
downfall, is, perhaps, a tribute to Mr. Goscuen’s influ- 
ence at the Porte. But it would be premature to regard 
the event as a sign that the SuLTAN is about frankly 
to accede to the demands of the Powers, or 
Anrpp Pasha, the Foreign Minister, would not have 
been so diligent in arousing the jealousy of the Albanian 
chiefs, who are loyal to their master at Constantinople, 
only so far as they are pursuing common objects, and 
would care little for the suzerainty of the SutTan if they 
saw the way open for achieving their independence. As 
to what Turkey and Greece or the Powers will eventually 
do, speculation is at fault. The Hellenic Cabinet 
declines to suspend military preparations, but consents 
to abstain for the present from hostile demonstrations. 
That the French Government are averse to action may 
be inferred from a noteworthy article in Le Temps, the 
chief organ of the more moderate Republicans, which 
emphatically protests against France being entangled 
in any scheme of intervention that might compromise 
her independent position. It is, however, barely possible 
that the SuLTAN, in order to avert a nearer peril in 
Eastern Roumelia, may agree, at least in principle, to 
adequate concessions to Greece, while secretly inciting 
the Albanians to resistance. 3 


This is the course which bas thus far been successful on 
the Montenegrin frontier. The Albanians still retain 
the territory which the Porte engaged to hand over to 
that mountain State; and no sooner was another dis- 
trict—that of Dulcingo—proposed as a substitute, than 
these same Albanians were there to take possession. 
Thus encouraged, they have proceeded a step further 
by attacking the Montenegrin advanced posts, killing 
and wounding several of their defenders. It is super- 
fluous to point out the gravity of an incident which 
may chance to provoke a general conflagration. 


The relations between Russ ia and China are beginning 
to wear a threatening aspect. There seem to have 
been unimportant collisions in the province of Kuldja, 
though war has not been declared between the two 
Powers. But the Chinese are arming their sea-board 
forts, and a considerable number of Russian vessels of 
war are making their way to the North Pacific Ocean, 
with the intention, if needs be, to harrass the commerce 
of the Celestials. 


—_—_— 


Parliament—that is, the House of Commons—has 
been working hard during the past week—that is, talk- 
ing overmuch, but making little progress. Asis stated 
elsewhere, the Government somewhat reduced their list 
of measures, and have appropriated Tuesdays tothe end 
of the Session; but even unlimited sittings do not 
always suffice to get through work, as witness Monday 
night, when the Commons sat from 4 p.m. beyond 
4 am., at the pleasure of Mr. PaRNELL and his 
eighteen—thirty-one Home Rulers being against them, 
The measure was the Irish Relief Bill, which was only 
allowed to go through committee when daylight had 
followed night, upon Mr. Forster’s surrender to the 
Irish Dictator and his handful of Obstructivee. 


On Tuesday the obstructive policy was taken up by 
the Tories—men whose raison d’étre is the preservation 
of our constitutional system! The matter at issue was, 
of course, the compensation for Disturbances (Ireland) 
Bill, the vicissitudes of which have been altogether 
remarkable. But we must retrace our steps for a 
moment. To go no further back than last Thursday 
night, Mr. PARNELL denounced the new clause of the 
Irish ATTORNEY-GENERAL (upon which we have com- 
mented above) as removing all protection from small 
tenants, and declared that he and his friends should no 
longer support the measure ; and when the division was 
taken they walked out of the House. Consequently, 
the majority of 78, which a few days before had carried 
the second reading, was reduced to 56. Next day five 
hours were spent over the Bill—the question whether the 
preamble should be postponed occupying the entire 
sitting, notwithstanding appeals of the Prime MINISTER 
and Mr. Forster. In this successful attempt to waste 
time, the Tories emulated the Home Rulers—Sir S. 
NORTHCOTE excusing the former on the plea that they 
were only imitating the bad habits of the Liberals when 
in Opposition. 


— 


The committee was down for Tuesday, and at two 
o'clock the Onter Secretary for IrELAND—whose 
self-control and endurance all reasonable men will ap- 
preciate—had to put in an appearance on the Treasury 
bench, though he had left it only nine hours before! 
Mr. GLADSTONE’s promise on Monday that Mr. Law’s 
amendment should be withdrawn, and that in its stead 
he would substitute words to the effect that eviction 
should be considered a disturbance if the terms offered 
by the tenant were refused by the landlord without 
any reasonable alternative, had quieted—for the 
time being—the Parnellites, and, as we have 
said, the field was left open to the Tory obstruc- 
tives, Lord Ranpotpn CRU, Mr. Gorst, 
Mr. CRArIIN, and Lord Grorce HAMILTON, with the 
expressed approval of Sir S. Nortucote. The discus- 
sion mainly turned upon the veracity of the statistics 
as to evictions procured by the Government, which 
were challenged by the Opposition speakers, and de- 
fended by the ArrokNET-GEXERAL. In the end, after 
a large portion of the sitting had been wasted, and 
after Mr. GLApsToNE had ridiculed the groundless and 

ed alarms which the Bill had provoked, and de- 
clared that unless some such measure was carried out 
for the protection of the tenant, Ireland would be in a 
state of civil war, Lord G. Hami.tton withdrew his 
amendment. Then Mr. Gmsox, who has throughout 
passionately opposed the Bill, proposed that its opera- 
tion should be limited to holdings under £15, against 
which Mr. PARNELL, now breaking silence, protested as 
destroying what little good there was in the Bill, and 
to which the Prime MINISTER assented; substituting, 
however, £30 rental for £15, on the ground that the 
large farmers were able to take care of themselves. Of 
course, after this, the Parnellites would allow no 
further progress, and at seven the discussion was 
adjourned. 


The consideration of the Disturbance Bill was 
resumed at yesterday’s day sitting. The debate had not 
proceeded far when Mr. M‘Iver was three times called 
to order by the CHAIRMAN for discussing the question 
of emigration, and silenced. The decision of Mr. Piay- 
FAIR was challenged, and a shoal of speakers proceeded 
to express their opinions on the subject. After an 
immense waste of time which, no doubt, gave great 
satisfaction to Conservative and Home Rule mal- 
contents, it was decided that the CHAIRMAN 
should consult the SPEAKER, who expressed his 
belief that the power exercmed by Mr. Puay- 
FAIR was only intended to be used in cases of wilful 
obstruction. So Mr. M‘Iver was again called upon, 
but deferred his speech. Then followed Mr. PARNELI. 
with a mction to report progress, believing that the 
Bill would bring about the consolidation of farms, 
enforced sales, and the extermination of small tenants. 
Mr. GLApsToNE pleaded for a consideration of the 
various points raised before a definite opinion on the 
Bill was formed. After much weary discussion, Mr. 
PARNELL condescended to withdraw his amendment, 
and Mr. Grsson’s amendment for the “ £15” limit was, 


after further talk, rejected by a majority of seventy- 


seven (231 to 154). But before Mr. Forster’s amendment 
to insert the words“ £30” could be put Mr. Bracar seized 
the opportunity to talk the Bill out—another six hours’ 
sitting having been wasted. Mr. GLADSTONE proposes 
to resume the debate to-day, not consenting to the Bill 
being defeated by such opposition. Earlier in the day, 
however, one of his prominent supporters, Lord E. 
CAVENDISH, expressed his opinion that, owing to Mr. 
PARNELL’s opposition, it would be useless for the 
Government to persevere further with the Bill. To this 
it will probably come in the end, with, it may be, serious 
results in more ways than one. 


We have reached the time of the year when the 
weather is always a matter of anxious consideration as 
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| affecting both the holiday perio and the harvest. 
The season has certainly been an improvement on that 
of the sunless year of 1879 ; which is about all that can 
be said. The superabundance of rain and the scanty 
sunshine have somewhat jeopardised the hay crop, and 


pect of abundant crops either here or on the continent, 
owing to what the meteorological report describes as “a 
singular absence of high day-temperature;” and, once 
again, the surplus of American and Australian wheat is 
likely to have many European claimants. Indeed, matters 
are so bad in Russia that there is talk of prohibiting 
the exportation of wheat. As to our own weather 
prospects, the meteorological department, which goes 
in for scientific disquisition, offered the following 
remarks a few days ago 

We are now well into the earlier part of July, and at pre- 
sent there are no indications of any permanent improvement 
in the weather over England. The high pressure areas on 
which our fine weather depends still lie far away to the 
southward of us, and numerous depressions continue to pass 
over us from the Atlantic. Occasionally a second area of 
high pressure appears in the far north, but this only adds 
to the difficulty, and renders the air much more thundery than 
it would be otherwise. It should be noted that the very winds 
which we hail in winter time as bringing us genial, soff 
weather after a long frost, in summer, by their clouds, cut 
off the sun’s rays from the ground, and so prevent the air 
from nyse * warmth for which we long, besides keep- 
ing the ground saturated with rain. 
Since this was written, matters have somewhat im- 
proved. We have had more sunshine and less rain, but 
fine settled weather would hardly now suffice to bring 
about an abundant harvest, and indemnify our farmers 
for the serious losses of 1880 and preceding years. 
Perhaps, on the whole, the agricultural outlook is 
brighter in Ireland than in England, but the persistent 
rain is exciting anxious fears there as well as here. 


The further revival of trade and commerce is, to a 
great extent, bound up with the prosperity of those 
classes who are dependent on the land. Thus far the 
progress has been continuous, if not satisfactory. It 
appears from the official returns that the value of our 
exports for the last half-year was £107,633,736, or 
nearly seventeen millions more than in the corresponding 
period of 1879; the increase having been most marked 
in alkalies—Lord BraconsFIELp’s test—cotton goods, 
iron, steel, woollen manufactures, and machinery. The 
trade with Western Europe is, for the most part, limited, 
but with the United States, India, and our Colonies it 
has greatly expanded. The imports for the six months 
have also largely increased, chiefly in articles of raw 
produce used in manufactures, and in bread stuffs. 
The indications of improvement furnished by the exports 
and imports for the month of June only are also very 
marked. As the Times observes, our trade is now so 
vast and widespread that it is always providing com- 
pensations, and business promises to go forward at a 
higher level than it had sunk to a year ago. 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, Tvespay Nidur. 


Last night the House of Commons arrived at that 
inevitable portion of the Session when it is bound to 
take stock of its progress and its possibilities. A 
special interest attached to the expected announcement 
from the Prime Minister by reason of rumours current 
in well informed circles that the Government were pre- 
pared to sit through September, or to whatever period 
it might be necessary, for the carrying of Bills on which 
they had set their hearts. It was justly thought that 
the statement of the Prime Minister would throw 
some light on the question what those particular mea- 
sures might be, and members would be enabled to form 
an opinion as to the date of their holiday. 

Mr. Gladstone’s statement was, for him, brief, and 
altogether unadorned by rhetoric. He had to announce 
that the Government were prepared to drop for the 
present the Ballot Bill and the Irish Borough Franchise 
Bill; simply proposing with respect to the former a con- 
tinuance of the measure that would carry it over an- 
other year. As to the rest of the Ministerial programme, 
it was intended to proceed under all pressure with the 
Irish Disturbance Bill, to take the Employers’ Liability 
Bill next in order, and to take inturn the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill. Behind these, in the Premier’s 
estimation, is the Hares and Rabbits Bill, and further 
in the rear, the Burials Bill. This last, having passed 
the House of Lords, might be regarded as precisely 
the measure which the Government would make 
sure of in the House of Commons. It is assumed 


in some quarters, from the way in which the 
Premier put matters, that he is in a frame of mind 
that would see the Burials Bill go—not without 
a sigh, but still without a supreme effort to save 
it. But his statement was open to another con- 
struction. The Burials Bill might have been mentioned 
last precisely for the reason that it has already passed 
the Lords; anda House of Commons in which there is such 
a large Liberal majority may reasonably be counted 
upon satisfactorily to dispose of it even in the last days 
of the Session. Of course there remains the difficulty 


with the House of Lords. Their lordships, contrary to 


retarded the ripening of the wheat. There is no pro- 
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the advice of some of their own order, have introduced 
into the measure amendments which seriously affect 
its principle. The majority of the House of Commons 

ill not stand these restrictions, even if the Govern- 
ment were inclined to do so. The Bill will certainly be 
reinstated in its earlier form when it reaches the 
Commons, and then will follow a conflict with the 
Lords. How far these various considerations will 
affect the career of the Bill we shall not know for perha 
a month to come. One other consideration that should 
not be left out of view is the opinion held by some 
politicians on the Liberal side that the Burials grievance 
is too good a one for Liberals lightly to let go their 
hold on it. It is certain to be settled sooner or later; 
and the later the worse for Conservatism. This, how- 
ever, is a narrow and tactical point of view from which 
we may expect Mr. Gladstone would be free, and 
though it may serve as consolation in the event of the 
Bill standing over, it is not likely greatly to affect 
matters in that direction. 

Henceforward the Government will have Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays for their work, which, with the addi- 
tion of an occasional S them in a mode- 
rately-favourable position. at they are not in 
a better position, and that through succeeding 
sessions Ministers should be obliged to come down to 
the House, appropriate the time of private members, 
and even then admit the impossibility of carrying out 
their programme, is due to causes which lie on the sur- 
face. Mr. Joseph Cowen (who by his suggestion that 
questions should be taken as read, has effected a 
greater practical saving of time than has resulted from 
the labours of committees or of prolonged debates in the 
House) stated the truth in half-a-dozen words. The 
House cannot get through its work in the Session, 
simply“ because there is too much talk accomplished, 
and too much work proposed.” That talk is dearer to 
the hearts of some men than work was illustrated by a 
conversation which took place last night. It was in 
Committee of Supply, and on the vote for the Houses 
of Parliament. Mr. ylands rose and made once more 
the familiar plaint that members’ speeches are not 
fully reported in the London newspapers. The failure 
of duty is one keenly felt by the member for Burnley, 
he being one of the most copious talkers in the House, 
though by no means, for obvious reasons, the best 
reported. His suggestion, which found favour with 
many other members, was that the provincial Press 
should have accommodation in the Gallery to the 
curtailment of the advantages enjoyed by the 
London Press. The practical obstacles in the way 
of this proposal must be obvious to the least- 
instructed mind. Three newspa Mr. Rylands 
named, from each of which he would take a seat, and so 
“ accommodate the provincial Press.” The spectacle 
of the English, Scotch, and Irish provincial newspa 
scrambling for three seats is an edifying one that does 
not appear to have suggested itself to his mind. 

There are practical difficulties that will present them- 
selves for settlement whenever the matter is seriously 
taken in hand. It is, in its effect upon the House of Com- 
mons and the work of the nation that this question has 
special interest; and I venture to predict that, should 
the enterprise of one or two wealthy provincial papers 
succeed in forcing their colleagues into the expensive 
rivalry of maintaining a 7 staff in the House 
of Commons, the “too much talk” of which Mr. Cowen 
complains will reach proportions that will swamp every- 
thing else. It is the growth of the practice of report- 
ing the speeches of members in the local papers which 
is chiefly responsible for the existing prolongation of 
debates. At present, only about half a dozen 1 
undertake to report at full length the speeches of their 
local members. When the custom spreads all over the 
country, the condition of the House of Commons, of 
Ministers, and of public business will be melancholy 
indeed. 

If Mr. Forster needed fresh proof of the hopelessness 
of any dealing with Mr. Parnell on reasonable terms, he 
found it a through the long hours of last night. 
There have been few things more discreditable to Mr. 
Parnell and his faction than their attitude towards the 
Relief Bill. As its title indicates, the measure is an 
attempt made on the part of a constantly- abused 
Government to do something in the hour of need for 
the people who revile it. The fundamental objection 
taken against the Bill, not only by Mr. Parnell, but by 
the Irish members generally, is that they should be 
called upon to relieve themselves out of their own 
pockets. In the early Sessions of the last Parliament 
the demands of Irish members for grants in aid were 
limited to the Disestablished Church Fund. They were 
always protesting that the money was theirs, and that it 
should be applied to national purposes in Ireland. 
Doubtless it was the reiteration of this demand that 
turned the attention of English statesmen to this fund, 
and now that distress is dominant in partsof Ireland, 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government, following in the steps of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s, proposes to draw on it for relief. 

But the Irish members are like spoiled children. 
They cry for something they think they may not have, 
and when it is unexpectedly given, they cry for some- 
thing else. For —_ they opposed the progress 
of the relief Bill on this particular ground. When they 
had literally exhausted it, they objected to the Bill on 
the fresh score of the channels selected through which 
the money might flow. Finally, by a process of ex- 
haustion, they had on Monday night reduced opposition 
to two clauses known as the ilway Clauses, which 
had the misfortune to meet with Mr. Parnell's dis- 
approval. These clauses, which did not ap in the 
ori 8 draft of = Bill, were introduced by Mr. Forster 
in deference to the opinion of a considerable jorit 
of Irish members. Mr. Parnell was by no — ay — 
to find that on this particular point he might challenge 
to a trial of endurance not only Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but some Irish members who refused to obey his 
dictation. Accordingly, when at midnight the House 
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resumed Committee on the Relief Bill, Mr. Parnell, 
without any circumlocution, announced that he was 
repared to sit all night, or, if necessary, through the 
following day, in order to prevent the clauses 1 
added to the Bill. Mr. Forster protested that he 
no strong opinion on the subject, but was anxious that 
the majority of the Irish members should have their 
opinion oreed, and he was p either to 
press the clauses or withdraw them, as the Irish vote 


might go. 
he first division showed that a considerable majority 
of the Irish members, includi Mr. Shaw, were in 
favour of retaining the clauses. Mr. Parnell was able 20 
muster only sixteen members, and these it may be said, 
without disrespect, were gentlemen the value of whose 
opinions on any controversial point is considerably 
lessened by the circumstances attending their selection 
by Mr. Parnell as Parliamentary candidates. Thus en- 
couraged, Mr. Forster rashly avowed his determination 
to proceed. Mr. Parnell lightly accepted the challenge, 
po all through the watches of the night the weary 
business proceeded till, at half-past four, when the light 
from the summer morning sun flooded the Cnambers 
Mr. Shaw threw upthe sponge, and Mr. Forster, doubtles, 
teful for the excuse, surrendered at discretion, leav- 
ing Mr. Parnell master of the situation. The Bill 
— through Committee, but on Mr. Parnell's terms. 
o-morrow he will commence a campaign, in which he 
confidently hopes to be equally — inst the 
unfortunate Compensation for Disturbances Bill. 


SCOTTISH NOTES. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Tun electioh of Mr. Dalrymple for Bute is very 
vexatious, and it is small consolation to be able to 
explain it. Rightly or wrongly, the Tories will boast 
of such victories as signs of a reaction, and these vic- 
tories themselves must, to a certain extent, be demoral- 
ising in their consequences. I hope that something 
may be done to expose in a formal way the conduct of 
the Duke of Hamilton. He may not have canvassed in 
a direct way for his nominee, but it can scarcely be 
doubted that he transgressed in a most offensive man- 
ner the spirit of the law, when he and his wife hung 
about the polling-booth, and expended his blandish- 
ments upon all over whom he had influence. Mr. 
Russell, considering all things, madea gallant fight for 
his seat, and his chances of future success were not 
diminished by the fact that he bore his defeat like a man 
and a gentleman. Mr. Dalrymple goes to St. Stephen's 
leaving a great deal of bitterness behind him. He sits 
again per favour of a majority of forty-five; but the 
large minority think of him with keen dislike, as one 
who has in various ways taken mean methods to secure 
his return. The Tory member for Bute is not the in- 
fluential Scottish representative he once was. Nobody 
hereabout believes for one moment that he is in any 
genuine sense the ars choice, and we have all a 
good enough opimon of him to believe that he is not 
comfortable in his own mind. 

It seems not at all improbable that Mr. Mark 
Stewart, who unseated the Lord Advocate at Wigtown, 
will be proved to have used illegitimate means to secure 
his victory. His case is to be tried this week, and you 
may hear of the issue before your next publication. If 
his election should be declared null and void, a little 
jubilation on the part of the Liberals will be very ex- 
cusable. It was not very nice in the Tories to embarrass 
the Government at its start by depriving it of the help 
of its Scotch Home Sec . Their success, however, 
seemed to justify their attack, and not much was said 
about it. But if it should turn out that they gamed 
the paltry battle by bribery and corruption, their con- 
duct will be 41 in unreserved terms as it 
merits. Already it is said they are preparing for a 
catastrophe. Rumour has it that Mr. Stewart may bow 
before the storm, and resign in order that he may 
stand again; also, that if he should elect to fight the 
process out and lose, another candidate will be ready to 
spring into the breach. 

In any case the reaction which is said to have begun 
among us looks rather a poor affair when it is examined 
closely. Alike in Bute and Wigtown, the scale was 
just turned at the General Election. If now, it has 
gone down slightly on the other side, the result is 
seen to have been due to influences which are not par- 
ticularly creditable. I don’t know about the English 
Liberal losses, but I can confidently say that the Scotch 
losses prove nothing but the unscrupulousness of the 
party which has gained by them. 

And will you let me justadd this? Weare, of course, 
not a little concerned in Scotland about the damage 
which the Gladstone Government has already apparently 
suffered. Wehave too much interest in the man not to 
feel troubled about his trials. But we are greatly com- 
forted by the consideration that these buffets have 
come at the outset. It is good, we are told on the 
highest authority, for aman to bear the yoke in 
his youth. What is good for a man is for a 
Government. The difficulties it has met with will teach 
it experience and caution and wisdom and self-reliance, 
and all that will tell upon the moulding of its character. 
At present it is strong enough to bear a great deal. If 
it has been shaken by events, so that it looks less for- 
midable than it once did, the same thing may be said of 


the 2 Sir Stafford has not shone in exile, 
and as for 


Mr. Chaplin and his associates, the country 
is not so blind as not to see that it will be a sad day for 
us when they come to the kingdom. Far better that 
these clouds had gathered at the start than that they 
should have appeared when it might have been said that 
they were si of decrepitude. I fe’ inwardly per- 
suaded that when Parliament meets next spring, after 


Mr. Gladstone and the able statesmen of his Cabinet 
have had time thoroughly to mature their measures, 
there will begin a course of, legislation which will render 
the era illustrious. 

The Free Church is threatened with the revival of the 
Smith gase. At the last Assembly a decision was come 
to which gave general satisfaction. The Professor's 
methods were condemned, but so much was said by his 
friends and by himself about his loyalty to the faith 
and his determination to proceed more cautiously in 
future, that it was agreed, by a majority, to let him have 
another chance. — accordingly, reponed in his 
chair, and the long-oppressed Church allowed itself to 
breathe more freely. For many who did not go the 
length of voting in his favour were quite content to 
acquiesce in the conclusion which appeared to have the 
largest measure of support. 

But, alas! the tide has begun to flow back again in 
stronger force than ever. It appears that all the while 
Professor Smith was lamenting in the Assembly that he 
was a much -nisunderstood man, and that if people only 
heard his views stated more “completely” they would 
see how orthodox he was, an article was lying perdue 
in the office of the “ Encyclopedia,” waiting the oppor- 
tunity of being issued to the world. That article has 
since been published, and the consequence is that Mr. 
Smith’s keenest supporters are much perplexed. Not 
only are all his old positions taken up, but new ones are 
assumed, which show that, in matters of criticiam, he is 
farther away from his Church than anybody ever 
i ined. It is now made plain that he differs from 
the Dutch School only in this—that he continues to 

maintain, in some form, the inspiration of the Bible. 

About this curious contretemps the Professor has him- 
self offered not a word of explanation, and of course it has 
provoked a fresh conflict. His partisans argue that the 
article must be held as covered by his penitent speech in 
the Assembly. Other people did not know of its exist- 
ence, but he himself did, and had it in his mind when 
he submitted to censure. But there are some who can- 
not be brought to see the reasonableness of this posi- 
tion. They insist that when he wrote the article 
his case was actually going on. He ‘new what pain 
his — on the Bible had given, and he himself had 
publicly said that if he had thought beforehand of this 

in, he would never have written it. And yet 

ere was he inditing another paper of the same sort, 
and that in the most — 4 way. Procedure like 
that proved. it was thought, at the very lowest, that he is, 
for some reason or other, incapable of gauging the true 
state of feeling in his own community; and must 
therefore, be unfit to be entrusted with the oversight of 
its students. 


Anyhow, this poor Scottish Church, which I believe 
has a very sincere desire to be about its special business, 
is to be again torn asunder by this miserable conflict. 
The Edinbu 1 this week had a t 
field-day on the subject. I write too soon to be able to 
give the result of the debate in thia letter. But if it 
should prove worth doing so, I will telegraph it. In 
the meantime, I may explain that notices of four 
motions have been given—one by Sir Henry Moncrieff 
to ask the Commission of Assembly which meets in 
August, to consider this new cause of offence; a second 
by Mr. Balfour, expressing disapprobation of the article, 
— deprecating ony Seas — 5 the Church; a third 
and summary one by Professor Macgregor, proposing 
that the next piece of business be — with; and a 
fourth by Mr. McNeil, urging that no new step should 
be taken against Mr. Smith until he has written some- 
thing of an objectionable kind, subsequent to his peni- 
tential speech in the Assembly. r. Balfour has 
publicly intimated that he intends to withdraw his 
motion. Dr. Macgregor is not likely to receive much 
support, and he, too, will probably retire early. So that 
the division will be upon the point of whether the 
Church is to shut its eyes and go on as it had resolved 
to do, or is to commence a fresh inquiry. 

Perhaps you will think these details trivial. But I 
am sure you would not call them so if you realised 
how look this whole business is cutting into the 
heart of Christian life in Scotland. Not the Free 
Church alone, but allthe Churches, are interested in the 
settlement of the question which has been raised as to 
the amount of liberty which may advantageously be 
given in communities with confessions to critical and 
other inquirers. And without the explanations I have 
riven, you would not understand what line the Free 

hurch is likely to take under the new circumstances. 
If Mr. MeNeil’s motion is carried, Professor Smith’s 
friends may hope to make a successful fight for him yet. 
If Sir Henry Moncrieff’s sueceeds—especially by a good 
majority—you may accept it as a sign that the patience 
of the Church has now been pretty nearly exhausted. 


(BY TELEGRAPH.) 


Sir H. Moncrieff has carried his motio: in the Edin- 
burgh Free Church wy = tw A by the large majority 
of 42 to 19. Principal Rainy did not vote, Thus the 
old stone has been again set in motion. 


The death of Canon Mn has renoved one wh» 
shed lustre on the Evangelical party in the Church of 
England, and won for the denomination to which he 
belonged no inconsiderable triumphs in the conflict 
with those antagonistic influences which serve to limit 
the attendants upon public worship in the great centres 
of industry. Dr. MILLER’s ny | years’ ministry at 
St. Martin’s, Birmingham, won for him an influence 
likened to that of Dr. Hook, at Leeds, and Dr. 
McNBEILE, at Liverpool. Hee he introduced special 
services for the working classes, and mid-day services 
for business- men. Appointed by Mr. GLADSTONE to 
the vicarage of Greenwich, he bum one of the original 
members of the London School Board, and was one of 
the few clergymen who raised a voice in favour of the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
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CHURCH MUSIC IN LONDON, 
IIL—THE LONDON ORATORY. 


For many years the Oratory at Brompton has been 
noted among Roman Catholics for its con tional 
h -singing, and Protestants are but little aware of 
the extent to which the practice is carried. In this 
innovation—the singing of English hymns—the Oratory 
has taken the lead. Father Faber was for many years 
a member of the society, and he died superior of the 
Brompton Oratorians. While there he wrote the English 
S number — which are now in use at 
the chapel. Many of Faber's hymns have been adopted 
with verbal alterations by Protestants. Among these 
are, “Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go,” “ Pilgrims of 
the night,” “O Paradise,” “O come and mourn with 
me awhile,” the children’s hymn, “ Dear angel, ever at 
my side” (altered to Dear Jesus, ever at my side), 
and the stirring Faith of our fathers living still, in 
spite of danger, fire, and sword.” It was, no doubt, 

ather Faber’s Anglican training that led him to feel 
the value of vernacular hymnsas an element of worship. 
In thus quietly adopting a Protestant practice, the 
Roman Catholics have shown that readiness to fall in 
with popular habits which always distinguishes them. 
In establishing popular evening services, at which these 
hymns are * they have likewise taken a hint from 
the Church England, just as that Church, a 
generation since, took a hint from the Methodists. 

Of course, the offices of the Church are all sung at 
the Oratory, as in every Catholic Church, in Latin. No 
English hymns are allowed during the progress of 
mass, vespers, benediction, &c. In the mass the con- 

tion takes no audible part. The music is sung by 
the choir, which consists of thirteen men and boys. 
Twenty-two masses were sung by the Oratory choir 
during last year. The style of mass composers is 
familiar to most Protestants. It is very far removed 
from the English sacred school, and the work 
of recent men does not show any progress 
in the direction of solidity or dignity. any of the 
“Agnus Deis” would make very good love-songs in an 
om. The accompaniment is painfully rhythmical ; 
there is a perpetual tendency among the Catholic com- 
posers to treat the organ as if it were abig banjo. The 
music is ear-catching and always pretty, but that is as 
much as can be said. Inthe Vesper Service come the 
Psalms for the day (in Latin), shouted to Gregorians by 
the whole company of priests and by such of the con- 
g tion — can read the language. bie See 
e popular evening services at whic ish hymns 
are sung — 2 — and Friday — rich 
the Benediction Service, which is technically distinct, 
but follows without pause. Every evening of the week 
at eight o'clock there is a service of this sort, at which 
three hymns are sung from Faber's book, which Mr. 
Pitta, the Oratory o ist, has edited with suitable 
tunes. On ordinary nights there are but few * 
present, and the .. is led by a young priest with a 
stentorian voice. On Renler nights the place is full, 
and the singing is much better. It is purely congrega- 
tional. The choir ery is empty. and there is no 
choir in any part of the building. e organ announces 
a line or two, and then the people, always retaining 
their seats, begin to sing. The best singing, however, 
is on those nights on which there is a procession. The 
Oratorians conduct their services at present in an iron 
chapel which, being hned with wood, is strongly 
resonant, On one occasion when I happened to be pre- 
sent there was a crowded congregation, and a procession 
of some ninety men and twenty priests was pacing the 
aisles. The members of the procession were each armed 
with a candle anda hymn-book, and as they marched 
they sang with great vigour the processional hymn. 
The congregation caught the infection, and the heavy 
baritone voices of the men were brightened by a chorus 


from the women, and from the rest of the 22 
tion. Everyone was singing. I have not any- 
thing more hearty or thril ling in the way of congrega- 


tional sound. A little boy of nine or ten sat next to 
me, and I offered to share my hymn-book with him ; but 
he declined it with a gesture which said that he knew 
the words, and I saw that he sang away heartily all 
‘through the hymn without either words or music. 
There are several reasons for the undoubted success 
of the Oratorians in their cultivation of congregational 
singing ; and the readiness of this lad is an example of 
the Hirst. They have but few hymns aid tunes, and sing 
them very often. The book contains only eighty-four, 
and a large section of these being for saints’ days, which 
occur once a year, the rest are more frequently sung. 
One (No. 14) is sung before benediction on Sundays 
and Fridays all the year round; another (No. 19) is 
sung every week-night, when there is no benediction. 
The same is the case with the Latin hymns— O 
Salutaris,” and “ Tantum Ergo,” which occur in the 
Benediction Service. The tunes to these used at 
the Oratory are inalienable, and from constant 
iteration the people know both words and music by 
heart. The Litany of Our Lady of Loretto, which occurs 
in the same service, becomes equally familiar. The 
verses of this litany, more than twenty in number, con- 
sist of three lines of “ sevens,” with the response, Ora 
ro nobis or “ Miserere nobis.” It is taken verse about 
y priest and congregation to a simple melody, and the 
singing is most general. The tune which Protestants 
know as “Innocents” is very commonly used for this 
office. The “ Adeste Fideles is sung, as often as 
Christmas returns, to the old tune. — Webbe 
composed tunes for various Latin hymns which have 
been for a generation almost universally used in small 
Catholic chapels in England, and are, indeed, as familiar 
to Protestants as to Catholics. These include the O 
Salutaris” (Melcombe), two settings of the “ Tantum 
” (Benediction and St. Werburgh), Alma Re- 
demptoris” (Alma, sung to “Come ye disconsolate”’), 
and “Stabat Mater” 8 ilan). These are so perfectly 
smooth, simple, and melodious that any and all can sing 


them. The advan of this constant repetition of 
words and tune is obvious. It is the only way of movin 
the inert mass of the congregation to raise their 
voices. 

It can, of course, be carrried too far. The Latin 
* a part of the litu af the — —— 

sh hymns, ev unday, virt take 

their place as at ae — also. We should v 
—— limit the devotional range of our . if 
we confined ourselves to fixed hyms of this sort. ut 
the principle of frequently recurring hymns and tunes 
is a good one, and one that is too much lost sight of 
among Protestants at the present time. 
ey can be no question, in the qe seg 
the Oratory congregation si heartily use of the 
easily ca ht and tune * to which the hymns 
are set. The Roman Catholics are under no Genevan 
traditions as to the type in which a hymn tune should 
be cast. They have no “syllabic” propriety; their 
notion seems to be that the best hymn tune is that 
which common people take up most heartily. They 
adapt airs from sources; national songs, instru- 
mental movements, &., and are careful to admit no 
tune without strongly marked character and rhythm 
easily learnt and easily remembered. That their policy 
succeeds in setting everybody singing there can be no 
doubt. But is this a sufficient justification of it? Mr. 
Barnby, on behalf of a — of Church musicians, 
directly traverses the notion. He says :— 


Church music is distinctly an offering dedicated to God. 
It, therefore, uires to be purer and deeper than that 
which is offered by man for the delectation of his fellow 
men; and this entirely disposes of the specious argument 
sometimes used, that because a congregation sings a certain 
tune with fervour and evident enjoyment, it must be good. Such 
an argument might be admitted if the end and aim of going 
to church was the personal enjoyment produced by singing ; 
but it is absolutely certain that congregations are known to 

ur out their hearts to God with equal, if not with greater 

ervour, in strains which were specially written and intended 
for Church use. 

The point is a difficult one to decide. It is noteworthy 
thatthe Anglican Ritualists use the same lively and 
secularly shaped tunes as the Catholics, and that 
evangelical revivalists, at the opposite pole, use not 
only American tunes of the same cast, but hymns of 
the same warm expression and free metaphor as those 
of Faber. If congregational singing be the object, the 
presumption is certainly in favour of tunes that succeed 
in —s out the voices of the people, and it is for the 
strict school to show how far any tune distracts the 
thought of the worshipper to sensuous pleasure. My 
own opinion is that hace lively tunes do far less to 
divert or shock religious feeling than is generally 
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r. Pitts, in his “Oratory Hymn Tunes,” has 
arranged the melodies for unison singing. The harmo- 
nies are not in vocal counterpoint, but in the form of 
instrumental accompaniment. The air is accompanied 
by staccato chords on the first of the bar, by arpeggios, 
by pedal passages, and such devices. In this way the 
hymns are always sung at the Oratory, men, women, 
and children all taking the air. The pronounced rhythm 
of the organ part keeps up the spirit of the singing, and 
prevents dragging. The refrain or chorus which many 
of the hymns have is also a secret of their power. As 
the couplet returns, verse after verse, the most listless 
can join; those who have no books, or having them can- 
not read, take up the words, which form the burden of 
the hymn, and which repetition has made familiar. 

The con aye singing at the Oratory has not 
been established without years of persistence. The 
Fathers have preached the duty and privilege of singing, 
and have encouraged the practice in every way. It 
is instructive to dwell upon their complete success, and 
to endeavour to fathom its causes and the lessons which 
it teuches to all who are working for congregational 
singing. J. SPENCER CUR WEN. 


Opsnine or THe British Musrum on Scunpars.—On 
Saturday a deputation from the Sunday Society waited upon 
the trustees of the British Museum (Lord Sydney, the Duke 
of Somerset, Lord Sherbrooke, Mr. Horace Walpole, M.P., 
&c.) to present a memorial praying for the opening of the 
museum on Sundays. Lord Dunraven, who introduced the 
deputation, said he was president for this year of the Sunday 
Society, and he and those associated with him hoped the 
trustees would be able to yo the museum to the public on 
Sundays. The movement worked well in the country, 
and the opposition to it had died out. He was of opinion 
that, from a moral, social, and religious point of view, it was 
better for the people to have some place to go to on Sunday 
than to spend their time in idleness. He urged the trustees 
to openthe museum as an experiment, if only for one day, 
in order that the Government might have some facts to go 
on. With regard to the expense, that might be met by closing 
the museum one day in the week. Mr. Mark H. Judge then 
read the memorial. Sir A. Hobhouse, in supporting it, said 
that his recent experience as a candidate for Westminster 
showed him that the opening of the museum would be a 
benefit to the people. a young barrister, he himself bad 
felt the want of somewhere to go fon Sunday, and he was 
sure that if the museum was open it would be greatly fre- 
quented on Sundays. Professors Godwin and Flowers also 
addressed the trustees. Lord Sydney, in reply, said that, 
without expressing the private opinion of the trustees, he 
might say that it was out of their power to grant the prayer 
of the memorial without referring the matter to the 
Treasury. The deputation then withdrew. 

CARDINAL Mannina has stopped at Milan on his way 
home from Rome, and the Pungolo states that, on visiting 
the Cathedral, he said: It would be my des „ my ambi- 
tion, to erect a cathedral in London, which, u not equal to 
this, would still be an imposing monument of Christianity, 
and my predecessors left me a considerable sum to effect 
such an enterprise; but in existing circumstances I have 
thought it best to devote the interest of that capital to 
creating a Catholic seminary in London.” He expressed a 
desire to some relic of San Carlo Borromeo, and one 
of his vestments was accordingly presented to him. 


LD 


MR. BLENNERHASSETT’S MARRIAGE 
BILLS. 


Tur following statement relative to these Bills has been 
prepared by the Parliamentary Committee of the Dissent- 
ing Deputies (32, Finsbury-circus, E.C.). The Bills stand 
nominally for a second reading on Wednesday next ; but as 
Government business will now have precedence on Wednes- 
days, it is not likely that they will come on, either then or 
sabsequently, during this Session. As, however, the points 
raised are of considerable practical importance, it is desir- 
able that they should be considered by the public. 

Three Bills for altering the law of marriage in England 
have been brought in by an Irish member, Mr. Blenner- 
hassett, viz. : 

The Marriage (Divorced Persons) Bill. 

The Marriage Rite (Extension of Hours) Bill. 

The Marriages Registration Bill. 
So far as is known, they have all been brought in on the 
personal responsibility of the author, and not at the instance 
of any public organisation representing the views of the 
persons whom they severally affect. 


1. The Bill to amend the law with regard to the marriage 

of divorced persons.—This Bill entitles ministers of the 
Church of England to refuse to publish the banns of mar- 
riage, or to solemnise the — of „any person whose 
former marriage has been, or shall be, declared to have been 
legally dissolved, on vee | ground whatsoever, so long as the 
husband or wife of such person whose marriage shall have 
been so declared to have been dissolved as aforesaid shall 
still be living.” They may also legally refuse to permit the 
churches of which they are ministers to be used for such 
marriages. 
The object of the Bill is, therefore, to allow public 
functionaries, whose duty it is to act in accordance with 
the law, to act on their own personal convictions instead, 
and, so far as their actions are concerned, to nullify 
the law. And it is sought to give this license to the clergy 
in the case of innocent persons wishing to be re-married, as 
well as in the case of the guilty. The Bill also claims for 
the clergy the or to treat the churches in which they 
officiate as though they were their own property, by denying 
the use of them for a p allowed by law to the parish- 
ioners, to whom they y belong. If it is alleged that the 
object of the Bill is to meet the conscientious scruples of in- 
devidual clergymen who may object to such marriages, it 
may be replied that it does more than that—it enables them 
to prevent other clergymen, who may have no such scruples, 
disc ing the duty from which they themselves seek to be 
reliev f the principle contended for be admitted, it may 
be expected that further demands of a similar kind will be 
made, on behalf of clergymen who dislike the restraints 
necessarily imposed on them as ministers of an Establish- 
ment. Registrars may asreasonably object to have any- 
thing officially to do with marriages to which they are con- 
scientiously opposed, and may als») refuse to allow their 
offices to be used for the purpose of contracting them. Such 
a measure, itis submitted, ought not to be permitted to 
become law. 


2. The Bill to extend the hours in which marriages may be 
lawfully solemnised.—This Bill provides that marriages may 
be solemnised at any time between eight o’clock inthe morn- 
we six in the afternoon. 

ublic opinion is probably in favour of a change in this 
direction ; there being no sufficient reason why marriages 
should not be solemnised after, as well as before, noon. 
The Bill, however, does not stop here, but enacts that no 
minister of the Church of England shall be under any 
obligation to solemnise any marriage after twelve o’clock. 
If the object of this be to protect the clergy from an incon- 
venient obligation, in regard to demands upon their time, it 
ce fe replied that this will no more be needed between twelve 
and six than it now is between eight andtwelve. The 
principle of the Bill is objectionable, as being the same as 
that indicated in the first Bill, viz :—that it frees the Estab- 
lished cl from the discharge of a public duty incident to 
their official position, and encourages them to act in accord- 
ance with their own nal views, regardless of the wishes 
or the convenience of the public. Ifthe Bill be passed, this 
provision should be expunged. 


3. The Bill to aller and amend the law with regard to the 
registration of marriages of persons not members of the 
Established Church.—The object of this Bill is to place Dis- 
senting ministers on the same tooting as the Established 
clergy, by enabling them to solemnise marriages without 
the presence of the Registrar. It, therefore, effects an 
important alteration in the Marriage and Registration 
Act of 1836, which authorised marriages either in Dis- 
senting chapels or at the office of a Registrar—that func- 
tionary being, in either case, required to be in attendance. 

There are, no doubt, some Dissenters who object to the 
attendance of the Registrar at their chapels, but it is be- 
lieved that the great majority consider the Act of 1836 to be 
based on a sound principle, and, instead of wishing that 
their ministers should be placed in the same position as the 
Established clergy, in respect to the performance of the 
marriage ceremony, they would prefer that the Registrar, 
as the representative of the State, should be present at all 

i , wherever they may be celebrated. This, at least, 
is certain, that while the marriages in Nonconformist build. 
ings under the present law have been at the rate of 60,000 
a year, neither Nonconformist bodies, nor individual Non- 
conformists, have petitioned Parliament, or memorialised 
any Government, for an alteration of the law in this respect. 
The law may require amendment in some of its details, and 
there is no doubt that improvements could be effected in its 
administration ; but the principle on which the law is based 
is generally accepted. 

he provisions of Mr. Blennerhassett’s Bill justify opposi- 
sion to the change which it proposes. It involves elaborate, 
cumbersome, and — 12 arrangements to secure the 
authorisation of chapels for marriages without a Registrar; 
it creates a distinction between authorised and unauthorised 
chapels and ministers ; it seeks to secure the safety of Dis- 
senting marriage registers by machinery out of harmony 
with nting principles and proceedings ; and it bristles 
with penalties to be inflicted on Nonconformist ministers 
and others, which are still further calculated to make it un- 
acceptable to Nonconformists. 

Quite apart, however, from the views of Nonconformists, 
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the Bill is open to strong objeotion on two — in which 
the public at large are deeply interested. marriage regis- 
ters, with the duplicates required 3 are to be kept at 
5,200 Dissenting chapels, 10,400 books must be supplied at 


the public cost. 
The late istrar-General estimated that £600 a- would 
have to be paid to Dissenting ministers for furnishing to him 


duplicate copies of the entries,and £1,000 a-year to the istrars 
for collecting them, and that there must bea staff of clerks 
at Somerset House to deal with the 20,800 additional returns 
which would be received annually. (See evidence referred to 
below.) 


Of greater importance than the objection of increased 
expense are the objections that marriages will, probably, in 
many cases, be incorrectly entered in the registers, and that 

i will be in danger of being lost, and, as a conse- 
quence, the national Register of Marriages will be less com- 
plete than it now is. 

On the subject of incorrectness of registers kept by the 
cl the testimony of the late Registrar-General is most 
— for he says that 


Ecclesiastics, from the experience I have had of them, cannot 
be considered expert at what may be termed this civil duty of 
registration. During the last twenty-three years I have seen 
the copies of registers made annually by upwards of 12,800 
clergy of the Established Church; they are bad registrars, and 
the numerous and extraordinary mistakes they make, rendering 
their register books of much diminished value as public records, 
are marvellous. 

If the clergy of the Established Church were relieved from this 
duty of registering marri in duplicate, they might, perhaps 
be induced to make these important records more accurate an 
more legible than at present ; for now, owing to the bad writing 
of the ecclesiastics, names frequently cannot be read, and, con- 
sequently, in the General Index errors occur; and when, in 
future years, the names are 1 for, = as they ought to 
be, they cannot be found. In attemptin obviate this, many 
duplicate names, or aliases, are ente in the Great General 
Index of Marriages, causing much trouble. The Civil Registrars 
of Marriages write much more legibly. 


It can hardly be expected that Dissenting ministers will 
be to any great extent more accurate in this matter than 
clergymen. In reference to the making of the required re- 
turns, and the safe custody of registers, the Registrar-General 
further says 

It would be impossible to obtain regularly all returns from 
— — 1 icy — r. —— — 1225 — 

. yo or neglect might im y Act o 
Parliament, but practically I am —ͤ— that every year many 
returns would not reach General Register office. The conse- 
ry would be that one of the objects of passing Acts 6 and 7 

ill. 4, o. 85 and 86, would be defeated; a record of every 
marriage would not be found at Somerset House ; the great in- 
dex of names, which ought to include the name of every person 
married in land and Wales, and which costs so much money, 
and is now, I ope» creditable to this country, would be incom- 
plete ; nor could I annually publish and present to Parliament 
statistics on the subject of marriage, for correctness of which 
I could, as at present, ask for the confidence of the public; they 
would be imperfect and not to be relied upon. Therefore, I am 
a — — for the marriages Catholics and 
Non ormists continuing to be recorded as at present by the 
civil registration officers, rather than by the ecclesiastics. 

I think that departure from the present practice would be 
most unsafe ; u an av e there would not be five marriages 
ine 500 ontes book in — ear. . a cm 

entries a century would elapse before it was filled; during 
that time entrusted to the care of officiating ministers, fre- 
quently changing, what would become of them ? 


In view of these facts, it is submitted that it would be 
most impolitic, and a re e step, to abandon the prin- 
ciple ed by the Act of 1836, that marriages, whether 
accompanied by any —— observances or not, should be 
registered by the official representatives of the State, and 
that the change which is y required is that the principle 
should be applied to all marriages, whether celebrated in the 
churches of the Establishment, in the chapels of Nonconfor- 
mists, or in the offices of Registrars. his Bill aims at 
breaking down, instead of perfecting, a good but incomplete 
system. It would create confusion and diminish existing 
security, and it would do this without any adequate com- 
pensating advantage. It is condemned by the experience of 
the past, is not warranted by present necessities, and is not 
likely to prove generally acceptable to those in whose inte- 
rest it has been professedly framed. 


Nots.—The extracts are from the “ Observations by the Registrar. 
General of England on the Marriage Act of 1836 and subsequent Acts,” 
printed with the Report of the Royal Commission on the Laws of Mar. 
riage, which was appointed in 1865 and reported in 1868. 


THE BURIALS BILL. 


Rev. W. H. Trenpe.t, vicar of Worlabye, in the diocese 
of Lincoln, writes: —“ In the event of the Burials Bill be- 
coming law, will it not be desirable that the clergy should 
adopt a uniform practice with to the tolling of the 
bell at a funeral conducted by a Nonconformist ? I su 
that the ‘ passing-bell,’ as it is commonly called, w be 
tolled, inasmuch as the tolling of the bell has no connection 
with any service; but it appears to me that it will not be 
prudent to use the church in any way as and parcel of one 
of the funerals in question. I? the bell is tolled at first as a 
concession, a right to its use will soon be established, and 
those who claim a right to use the steeple may think it hard 
that they are denied some further right in thechurch. I do 
not wish to see the Bill accepted in a dging spirit ; but, 
from whatever motives we may act, will it not be more pru- 
dent to bow to the law, but not to go beyond it, and to keep 
the church doors shut altogether during funerals taken by 
Nonconformists ? ” 

Rev. F. Simcox Lea, rector of Tedstone-Delamere, writes 
—‘* The Rubric concerning the burial of the unbaptized is a 
dead - letter in London. No questions are ever asked, and 
the evidence afforded by the baptismal registers, e. g., of 
1850 to 1860, in the East of London is plain. An estimate 
from twenty to twenty-five years ago gave the then existing 
proportion of baptized children as less than half, and in the 
general effort to remedy this state of things, the baptism of 
whole families at once was an every-day experience. It is 
in the — parishes alone that the rubric is operative, 
and practically it bears only on the case of the Baptist 
community. A clergyman in a country ‘ ruridecanal 
chapter’ who should venture to express his personal readi- 
ness to disregard the rubric, would find an instructive study 
in the countenances of the assembled incumbents ; and from 
some, at least, of the bishops he could expect Lut little sym- 
pathy. I trust that the Burials Bill may contain a clause 
either abrogating this rubric, or exempting the clergy from 
all penalties or proceedings in case of ite non-observance.”’ 


Rev. J. Masxeut, master of Emanuel Hospital, West- 
minster, expresses dissatisfaction with Clause 11, and 
trusts that it will be “ repudiated by the clergy and re- 
jected by the Commons.“ He favours the idea of “an 
entirely new Burial Office, which could without scandal be 
universally employed.” 

Rev. E. Horr, rector of Little Cawthorpe, in the diocese 
of Lincoln, protests against the Burials Bill in these choice 
— hs — for the — — the Church of England, 

ter spending so many millions in enlarging and fencin 
their churchyards, in building and beautifying their 
churches, and restoring the altar to the honour and reverence 
which of right belongs to it, as the Chair of State and 
Throne of the Divine Majesty, inclosing it with rails to 
ensure reverence and the communicants going 
to lend these to the service and use of the devil his 
children for all manner of sacrilege and profanation ? 

“ Anxiosus,” writing in the Church Times, suggests that 
a large meeting in London should be organised uuder the 
auspices of the English Church Union, or otherwise, to which 
the laity, as well as the 2 should be earnestly invited, 
with a view tothe adoption of some such resolutions as the 
following: —“ 1. That the cl „ upon this Bill becoming 
law, henceforth refuse to bury Dissenters under any circum- 
stances. 2. That the clergy refuse to bury in public ceme- 
teries any but members of their own * A rr their be- 
ing no law to compel them to do the bidding of the Burial 
Boards in their several parishes. That the clergy offer no 
opposition to those in charge of Dissenting funerals if they 
wish to say a portion of the service in the church. 4. That 
the laity pledge themselves to support the clergy in —— 
upon the above resolutions. 5. That meetings be h 
throughout the country with a view to the removal of the 
bishops from the House of Lords, they having by their votes 
for the Burials Bill, or cowardly abstinence voting at 
all, betrayed the trusts committed to them, and which they 
were set in that House to guard, preserve, and hand downto 
posterity unimpaired.’’ 

The ArcusisHor or York, ss at a discussion in 
Convocation on the Burials Bill, is thus reported in the 
Guardian: “The position which the cl had taken up 
= — A — — uestion was a little remarkable. 

ey claim e exclusive right of burying the Dissentin 
members of their flocks, and at the same time they — 
7 out that duty, for in 1877 they insisted on the right 
of making a distinction between the Dissenting and non- 
Dissenting dead, and to only a portion of the service 
over the latter. The claim itself was a v one, and 
it was no wonder that the Dissenters should think that there 
were two sides to the question, or that they should wish to 
provide their own services themselves. It was not sur- 
prising that there should be a good deal of feeling in the 
matter, and that that feeling should have been y 
— tee manner in which afew of the 
clergy .. The question would not stand 
still, and it was inevitable that present Bill must pass 
unless they were prepared to see a more unfavourable one 
become law.” to the objection that one of the 
schedules involved an alteration a rubric, and had been 
* by the York Convocation, the Archbishop said: “ It 

id not alter the rubric at all—it simply said that if a 
clergyman chose to break the rubric he should not be subject 
to ties. If a clergyman, in his loyalty to the authority 
of the Canterbury Convocation—though clergymen were not 
always loyal to other branches of authority—chose to have 
the service referred to he could not be punished for it, and 
that was all. Some might, perhaps, say that they would be 
unequally yoked with Canterbury, but they would really be 
left perfectly free. Some, again, said that the pro wus 
‘immoral ;’ but it was no more immoral than the Shortened 
Services Act. The rubric as to the daily service stood un- 
altered in the Book of Common Prayer; and yet the 
Shortened Services Act provided that a clergyman might 
omit with impunity portions of what was set down. He was 
in the daily receipt of letters complaining of his conduct, 
but it seemed to be forgotten that he had procured the omis- 
sion of cemeteries from the Bill. Surely that was some- 


The Bisnor of Lincoty, replying to an address from some 
of the clergy of the diocese, king him for his opposition 
to the Burials Bill, says: —“ The greatest grievance in our 
eyes, and that which we shall most mourn over, will be that 
this measure, if it becomes law, will be a national act of 

It will be a public — against the majesty 

ot , to whom our churchyards belong, who be ex- 

ted to visit such national sins by national puni ta. 

it not be forgotten that our blessed Lord, to whom all 

— in heaven and earth is given, showed His zeal for 

is Father’s honour, by ing and ending His earthly 

ministry with an act of righteous indignation inst those 

who profaned even the outer courts of His Father’s house, 
on the plea of religion.“ 


Rev. J. Eppowss, vicar of St. Jude’s, Bradford, writes :— 
With regard to the Bill itself now before the Commons, I 
should like to express a hope that the clause offering the fee 
for Nonconformist services to the ish priest will be ex- 
E at the instance of a Churchman, and that it will not 

left to a Liberationist to propose its rejection; and that 
as the claim to burial b Dissenters in a churchyard is 
based upon a civil right, the register of such burials should 
be made (not in 2 books, but) by the civil Registrar.“ 

Rev. C. R. Kniaut has given notice of his intention to 
propose the following resolution on the question of the re- 
ception in the Convocation of Canterbury of the report of 
the Burials Committee: —“ That in the opinion of this 
House, Clause 14 in the Burials Bill now before Parliament 
should be limited to the exemption of the clergy of the 
Church of England from all civil penalties in respect of the 
use of the Burial Service of the said Church, and that 
Schedule C should be altogether withdrawn from the 
Bill.” 


Tue AxroxxLLt Lawsurr.— The hearing of the Antonelli 
lawsuit has been fixed for the 16th instant. The point at 
issue is whether the Countess Lambertini, availing herself 
of the right granted by law to impugn any document, may 
contest the validity of her certificate of birth. This docu- 
ment, it will be remembered, was considered by the Court of 
Cassation as conferring a legitimate status on her, and hence 
debarring her from research as to her ty. Should 
this point be settled in her favour, the Countess will renew 
her claim to be admitted to prove herself the daughter of 
Cardinal Antonelli. Her case continues to be m b 
the Advocate Gallini, who will probably be aided on the 16 


| by Signor Tajani and Signor Mancini. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Tus Presrsory Rirrvat Cass.—The Dean of Arches has 
appointed , the 24th inst., in the Public Library, 
Lambeth Palace, fora hearing on the admission of articles 
in the Prestbury Ritual case. 


Tun Untverstrizs ann Couturcr Estates BUT. — The 
Times says :—* It is not the intention of the Government to 
press this Bill during the present Session. In the event of 
the Bill being read a second time Mr. Thorold Rogers has 
given notice that he will move that it be referred to a select 
committee. There has been an offer to withdraw the Bill 
altogether, but the reference to a sclect committee has been 
decided upon as most convenient. 


Tun Arier Disqvatrrcation BNN. —It is stated that 
Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P., instead of o i a direct 
negative the second wren ig * Sir J. Eardle mot’s Bill 
disqualifying Atheists from sitting in Parliament, has 
determined to meet the measure by a motion for the discharge 
of the order for second reading, on the ground that, having 
reference to a religious subject, the Bill ought, according to 
the standing orders, to have been introduced in a committee 
of the whole House. 

Tue Crerton Eccurstasticat Enpowments,—The Ceylon 
Observer indulges the hope that Mr. Alderman McArthur's 
motion for the abolition of ecclesiastical ts in Ceylon, 
which is down for July 27th, will be accepted by the Govern- 
ment. It says: —“ We think it quite le that the 
Government may accept Mr. McArthur's Resolution and 
give the needful assurance that the Governor will be in- 
structed tocarry out the required reform. Mr. Grant-Duff 
was amon ers of Mr. McArthur’s 


the strongest su 
motion in the memorable debate of May, 1877.“ In conse- 
uence of the of the remaining Tuesdays of the 
Seesion by the Government Mr. McArthur's motion will not 
now come on. 

Tus Hatcuam Rrrvat Cass.—Lord Penzance, sitting 
in the House of Lords on Saturday, as Dean of Arches, had 
before him the case of St. James’s, Hatcham, and Brad- 
ford v. Fry. Two years ago a faculty was —— by the 
chancellor of the diocese to remove certain Ritualistic orna- 
ments from Hatcham Church. Mr. Bradford and others 
appealed to the Court of Arches, and his lordship affirmed 
the decision of Dr. Robinson, with costs. Mr. Moore now 
applied to the Court for a monition to enforce the payment 
of costes. He read an affidavit, from which it that 
the costs amounted to 2112. The solicitors paid £25 on 
account, and he had to ask the Court fora monition for the 
balance of 287. Mr. Moore explained the reason that he 
had not applied at an earlier He said he was led to 
believe that the money would be paid without applying to 
the Court for a moni to enforce the payment of the 
balance. The Dean of Arches said he remembered the case, 
and granted the application. 

Cuvurca or Irestanp Svustentation Funp.—The ninth 


annual meeting of this fund took place, on Mon after- 
noon, in the Library of Lambeth Palace, the Arch of 
„ Age my | Among those t were the l 
of Harrowby, the 8 Gloucester, the Bishop of 
Meath (Lord Plunket), Mr. Robert L. il Arch- 
deacon Gibbs (Antigua), Master Brooke (Dublin), 40. 
The , which was read by the orary secre (Mr, 
R. Nugent), stated that the amount received all 


the fund in 1871. Of this sum £10,750 had gone 
Episcopal Endowment Fund of various dioceses ; 
had been remitted to the Representative Church 
distribution amongst the most necessitous parishes ; 
had been alloca by the donors to cases } and 
£5,201 remained invested at good interest. On the motion 
of the Earl of Harrowby, seconded by the Bishop of Glou- 
cester, the report was adopted. Addresses on ial 
topics were afterwards delivered by the Bishop of M and 
Mr. Robert L. Hamilton, of Belfast, who both urged the 
need of assistanve for the poorest parishes. 
Tur Rrrvawisets anp Fares Srescu.—An ex 

attempt to silence a lecturer was made on Mo night, at 
the Brighton Town Hall, by some representatives of the 
Ritualistic , who took exception toan announcement of 
an address by the Rev. Mr. Gaster on the introduction of 
the Mass into the Church of England. On the chairman, 
Mr. Henty, rising to introduce the lecturer, a Mr. Richard- 
son moved that he be not heard, which was received with 
much cheering. As a conciliatory measure, the question 
was put to the meeting, and only three ns voted in 
favour of it, whilst an overwhelming majority voted for the 
lecture to proceed. wn 1 — 14 1 
great uproar ensued, cheers being given for Mr. Macko- 
nochie — for Dr. Lee, of All Saints’ Church, Lambeth, 
from whose directory the lecturer endeavoured amid the dis- 
turbance to quote. A policeman was called in to remove 
Mr. Richardson from the platform, where he had forced him- 
self. The latter ultimately pushed violently against the 
chairman, when an indescri scene of co ion ensued, 
during which the chairman was flung against the table, and 
Mr. removed from latform and ejected from 
the room by abody of police. e lecture was then pro- 
ceeded with amid uent interruptions. 


Oranore Ce_eseations.—The anniversary of the Battle 
of the Boyne was celebrated on Monday throughout the 
North of Ireland with the usual Orange displays. The 
Government had taken the precaution of sending — re- 
inforcements of constabulary to the districts in which pro- 
ceasions and meetings took place. The latter assu in 
most instances the c r of ordinary political demonstra ' 
tions, the speeches and resolutions having reference to the 
Parliamentary topics—the B h affair and othr 
matters—and abounding in professions of loyalty to the 
Throne, and confidence in the Conservative members. The 
Orangemen of the Furness district celebrated the Battle of 
the Boyne by a demonstration at Barrow-in-Furness. After 
the streets had been paraded, a meeting was held at the race§ 
grounds, where addresses were delivered, and a resolution. 
strongly condemning the appointment of the Marquis t 
Ripon as Viceroy India, was adopted. There were 10 
disturbances. At Liverpool, party processions being unlaw- 
ful within the city, the members of the O lodges made 
Garston their rendezvous. Special trains carried an immense 
number of men and women thither, and a procession a mile 
1 was formed, and marched with banners and bands to 
Hale Park, the seat of Colonel Blackburne, M. P., where out- 
door recreations were in. In the evening there 
were dinners and balls at the varieus lodge roome of the 
Order in Liverpool: 
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REV. A. HANNAY AT DUNDEE, 


On — — one 3 — oe 
— n e ong with a con- 
siderable number the members of Mr. 
Hannay's former congregation in Castle- 
street, Dundee, and other old friends, en- 
—— a most pleasant trip in the steamer 

orfarshire. She left the Craig Harbour at 
3 o'clock, and the Newport Pier at 3.20 p.m. 
It was a fine afternoon, only being inter- 
rupted for a few minutes by one slight 
shower. The a nee of the river was 
beautiful, and the scenery between New- 
burgh and Perth, more especially in the 
neighbourhood of Kinfauns and Kinnoull 
Hill, was greatly admired. A brief stay was 
made at the quay at the South Inch to land 
a few passengers. The trip was enlivened 
by the cheerful strains of the brass band. 
On the return passage, 

Mr. Leng said that the visit of his old 
astor and friend Mr. Hannay having been 

ed at this tine season of the year, it 
occurred to him that, although a novel it 
would be a pleasant device to substitute for 
poly ony | soirce = excursion on the river ; 
and from the way the Newport congregation 
and many of Mr. Hannay’s Dundee friends 
had enjoyed themselves, it was probable that 
this, although the first, would not be the last 
of such excursions. They were glad to 
know that Mr. Hannay, at the request 
of the committee of the Congregational 
Union, was about to take an extensive 
tour in the United States. From that tour 
he anticipated that Mr. Hannay would derive 
benefit to his health us woll as the gratifica- 
tion of being most generously entertained— 
for he (Mr. Leng) knew by experience 
nothing could exceed the hospitality shown 
by Americans to friends visiting them from 
the old country. Nor would Mr. Hannay, 
as an intelligent voluntary, go out “to spy 
the nakedness of the land so far as the 
practical results of voluntaryism in the 
United States were concerned. He would 
there see all the churches flourishing, 
vigorous, and affluent, without any Chure 
Establishment, and the ministers of all 
denominations working together in every 
good work—all the more pleasantly and 
harmoniously because the clergy of no one 
church were converted into a caste by the 
legal predominance and domination of their 
1 church. The first sermon he (Mr. 
song) heard after landing at New York was 
preached at a revival meeting in a gospel 
tent by an Episco 0 man. Where 
could he have that where the Epis- 
copal Church was established? In view of 
the great ecclesiastical questions looming in 
the not distant future, he augured important 
resulta from the information Mr. Hannay 
would bring back with him from the States. 
On behalf of all present he expressed their 
pleasure at having this opportunity of 
meeting Mr. Hannay before his departure, 
and they hoped to see him after returning 
from his important mission with a renewal 
of his health and strength, and enabled to 
take an active and influential part in the 
discussion and solution of the great eccle- 
siastical questions still awaiting settlement. 
(Applause.) 

e Rev. Alex. Hannay said he had a 
great sense of pure unmixed joy in looking 
on the faces of so many old friends. There 
was no place on earth more precious in his 
memory than Dundee. It was here that he 
began his public life, and his friends first 
showed confidence in him by gathering 
around him as a teacher whom in a measure 
they trusted. He had endeavoured to act 
as a humble re mtative of the Master 
whom he served. To-day he saw around 
him many of the tokens of His kindness to 
him while in that town and ministering in 
that — In his heart there were many 
old kindly memories connected with Dundee, 
and he always went away from it the 
stronger for the work he might be called on 
to orm. He had never worked so hard 
as he had done since he left Dundee. He 
believed he was by disposition the laziest 
man God ever made. (Laughter.) But for 
that reason he supposed Providence had 
always provided for him more work than he 
could accomplish. The committee whom he 
served—composed of seventy-two of the best 
men in England—were sending him across 
the Atlantic to take along holiday. Not 
trusting him to go alone, lest he might only 
work the harder when in America, they were 
sending his wife along with him, and had 
thus provided him with a very powerful drag. 
(Laughter.) He was in this position, that 
while the committee were sending him to rest, 
his friends in America were expecting that he 
Was a to work. 1 — to 
Mr. Leng for 2 is trip. hen he 
— — r. Leng found the Dundee 
Advert ser a poor struggling concern, and he 
had by his and enterprise raised it to 
the position of a first-class organ of public 
opinion, and it had shown its sense of grati- 
tude to him by placing him in a position such 
as very few men who live by literature have 
— But he really thought that it was 
time for Mr. Leng to give up scribbling. For 
a long period he had been occupied in telling 
other men what to do, and he (Mr. Hannay) 
thought that he should have a chance of act- 
ing himself. He would like to see Mr. Leng 
a member of the House of Commons. (Loud 
a »plauge.) Mr. Leng had long and carefully 
studied the principles and questions of 


| 


— — 


politics, and he ho that he would be 
chosen by some Scotch constituency to go into 
the House of Commons, where there was need 
of moderate, experienced, and sound counsel. 
He knew that had they the means of sending 
one to the National Council they would show 
their appreciation of Mr. Leng by putting 
him into the House by a unanimous vote, 
932 After some other remarks, Mr. 
nay said he could now only spend a few 
days here, but he hoped that on his return, if 
spared, he would be able to visit Dundee, and, 
ee) even Newport again. (Loud ap- 
lause. 
: Mr. Leng, in acknowledging the compli- 
ment just paid him, said visions had been 
held out to him of unanticipated political 
promotion. He could only say that when 
any constituency was as unanimous in think- 
ing it was his duty to go to Parliament as 
they had been that afternoon he would give 
the subject his serious consideration. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

On Sunday Mr. Hannay preached the 
anniversary sermons in the Congregational 
Church, Newport. The collections amounted 
to £50 5s. 2d. 


REV. JOSEPH WOOD, OF LEICESTER. 


Wurm the Rev. Joseph Wood was chosen 
chairman of the School Board elected in 
January of this year, after six years’ arduous 
service in that capacity, severakgentlemen in 
the town (says the Leicester Mercury), appre- 
ciating the value of his labours in behalf of 
elementary education, thought it would be a 
fitting time to show that appreciation ina 
substantial manner. A little while after, a 
subscription was set on foot to present Mr. 
Wood with a testimonial in acknowledgment 
of his efforts, and in a short time, although 
no public appeal was made, a large sum of 
money was collected, gentlemen of all classes 
in the borough freely and generously con- 
tributing. It was then decided that the 
present to the rev. gentleman should take 
the form of a book and £568, with an illumi- 
nated address, and that a timepiece should 
be offered to Mrs. Wood for her acceptance. 
The presentation was made on the 6th inst., 
at the Town Hall, when the Mayor and 
Mayoress (Alderman and Mrs. Bennett) 
received the subscribers at an “ At Home,” 
at four o’clock. The Leicester Amateur Glee 
and Madrigal Union, of which Rev. J. Wood 
is hon. conductor, sang several glees during 
the afternoon. 

The Mayor, in his introductory remarks, 
referred with satisfaction to the fact that the 
school accommodation and the av at- 
tendance since the Board was formed nine 
years ago, have so increased as to place 
Leicester at the head of the list for all Eng- 
land; “gutter children in Leicester were 
now athing of the past. The result achieved 
was in a very large measure owing to the 
earnest and continuous and loving service 
which Mr. Wood had rendered. At the con- 
clusion of his address, the Mayor presented, 
amid loud applause, a book and £568 to Mr. 
Wood, and also an illuminated address as 
follows :— 

To the Rev. Joseph Wood. 


Sir,—For more than six years you have 
filled the office of Chairman of the Leicester 
School and you have recently been re- 
elected for a further term of three years. 

Under your guidance the Board has com- 
pleted the important and ardnous task of 
organising the work of education in its schools, 
now containing 10,000 children, and the Govern- 
ment reports testify the high position of the 
elementary schools Leicester as compared 
with those of the country at large. 

For this very satisfactory result the town is 
largely indebted to the unquestioned ability, the 
unwearied diligence, and the large amount of 
attention you have given to the work. 

In grateful recognition of services not to be 
measured by material recompense, in acknow- 
poe of the high ree in which you are 
held by all parties, and of the personal regard of 
your colleagues in the School Board, we re- 
quest your acceptance of the reo" 
paren 2 — ; also * — 5 
w wo co ope may mark many py 
hours for — for Mrs. Wood, and your 
children.— We are, dear sir, yours faithfully, on 
behalf of the subscribers, 

Joun Bennett, Chairman. 

— et areas. hil 

kohOE Henry Baines, Honorary Secretary. 

Leicester, 6th July, 1880. 


The Mayor also presented to Mrs. Wood a 
beautiful timepiece, on which there was the 
following inscription :—‘ Presented to Mrs. 
Wood, with a testimonial and address to the 
Rev. Joseph Wood, from their friends in 
Leicester, July 6th, 1880.” 

Canon Vaughan said they were met to do 
honour to one who well deserved that honour ; 
he felt perfectly satistied that the same 
earnestness of purpose and the same resolute- 
ness which marked the conduct of the 
business of the School Board would mark it 
in the future, and that they could safely 
trust the interests of the children, parents, 
and the ratepayers with Mr. Wood as their 
chairman. 

Rey. L. Clayton said they knew that, as a 
rule, there was more kindliness of feeling 
between teachers and managers of voluntary 
schools than between teachers and School 
Boards, and it must be so, because the 
Boards consisted of so many people who 
differed very much in their views. Now this 


had been obviated in the Leicester Board | 
schools by the constant supervision of the 


chairman. Much as he admired the skill 
and ability with which Mr. Wood presided 
over the Board and committee meetings, 
much more he admired his untiring efforts 
in the constant way in which he was in the 
schools, and the way in which he was familiar 
with all the details of school work. They 
could hardly name a pupil teacher whom he 
did not know, and whose character he did not 
understand, and one of the most valuable 
duties that the chairman performed consisted 
in the constant supervision he exercised over 
the schools, and the way in which he formed 
the connecting-link between the teachers and 
the Board generally. 

Rev. J. Wood, in responding, said it was 
most encouraging to see how the Education 
Act, which only ten years ago was such a root 
of bitterness among them, had come to be 
accepted by all parties as a great national 
boon. 


The proceedings were brought to a close 
by the glee party singing Bishop’s “ Fisher- 
man’s Good-night.” 


SIR H.SELWIN-IBBETSON, BART., M. P., 
AND CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Tue Essex Auxiliary to the London 
Missionary Society held its sixty-fifth annual 
meeting at Hatfield Heath on Tuesday, July 
6, the pastor (Rev. G. E. Singleton), ~ 
and other members of the Congregational 
chapel there according the county branch a 
genial and hospitable welcome. The parent 
society was established in the year 1795, the 
Essex auxiliary to it in the memorable year 
of 1815, the present being the first visit of 
the latter to Hatfield Heath. Additional 
significance was given to the reunion from 
the fact that Sir Henry J. Selwin-Ibbetson, 
Bart., thesenior member for the division, had 
consented to preside over the evening meeting. 
The chapel was full when Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson — it and took a seat on the 

latform just below the pulpit, his appearance 
being. the signal for — aber applause. 
Sir Henry, it was quite evident, was still 
suffering from his recent indisposition and 
was far from looking as well as his friends 
would like to have seen him; indeed, doubts 
were entertained whether he would be 
sufficiently recovered to keep his engagement, 
and his presence under such circumstances 
was looked upon as a further proof—if that 
were wanting—of his Christian sympathy 
and unselfish generosity. 

The Cnamuax, who was received with 
hearty and prolonged plaudits, said he 
thought that no one who looked at the object 
in view—that of sending the Gospel of Christ 
to all the nations of the earth—could help, 
however feebly, taking deep interest in any 
work of the kind brought before them. They 
were too apt to go on in the ordinary course 
of their lives, and rather to think they had 
done their duty—or at least flatter them- 
selves they were doing their duty—if they 
endeavoured to benefit those brought under 
their immediate notice. They were apt to 
forget that there was a far higher and holier 
work left them from the time when 
our Saviour was on the earth—that of 

reading the Gospel and giving to 

ose nations who were living in the 
darkness of heathenism some of the 
glorious truths revealed to themselves. Now 
there was another thing that struck him in 
connection with a work of this kind, and that 
was—it was too often the ‘case that they did 
not take it up in the spirit of brotherly love 
and kindness which ought to govern their 
actions ; they were too apt to separate them- 
selves from any work of the kind because 
they did not agree with some of the doctrines 
or opinions of those who professed to be the 
cipal Ar of it. One of the things 

t caused him to rejoice about this London 
Missionary Society was that be found that it 
had, from its commencement, looked upon 
its work in a spirit of brotherly feeling, and 
that it united it its operations men —2 
many different opinions, but all having that 
one great work before them — the endeavour 
to spread Christianity and the Gospel of 
the Saviour. (Applause.) No one who 
looked back upon the life of that Saviour 
when upon carth—upon the work He did 
and the way in which it was done— 
could help feeling that that was the proper 
spirit which ought to prevail amongst them 
in their endeavours to assist and main- 
tain such institutions. ‘There was no 


one who had read and pondered on the | 
great parable of the Good Samaritan, but | my coming here to-night. 


felt it was teaching him that small differ- 


| 
| 


tens and twenties, they could now be counted 
by thousands. That surely spoke of a work 
which was out their Saviour’s in- 
structions truly, literally, and well. And 
— agen | * 1 
great and good work, sit y 
without doi what they could to aid it. 
The — had in the past, and had 
now, a glorious army of men who had gone 
forth into all lands—bearing every privation 
for their Master's sake. He asked them to 
show, by their contributions, that they 

ed this as a glorious mission, and were 
desirous, one and all, of having a share in 
the work. (Loud eee) 

The report read by the Rev. T. Barry showed 
that the sum of £2,092 Os. 6d. had during the 
year been sent to the parent society, and since 
the formation of the auxiliary in 1815 the 
Essex churches had contributed the sum of 
£95,960 for missionary work in foreign lands 
through this agency. 

On the motion of Mr. Jostan Griipert, of 
Ongar, President of the Essex Congrega- 
tional Union, seconded by Rev. F. Epwarps, 
Baptist), the report was adopted. 

Rev. S. Macrariane delivered an address 
upon the progress of mission work in the 
South Sea Islands. 

Rev. W. CuTHsBErtson, proposing the ap- 
pointment of the officials and committee, said 
words of praise had come largely to be re- 
garded as words of cant, if not as a kind of 
abomination. But there was just a danger 
lest the fear of imputation should prevent 
them giving expression to natural and true 
feeling. He should like for one—still looking 
upon himself as a resident and Christian 
worker in that district—to express the thanks 
he felt to the chairman for his presence that 
evening. There were more grounds than one 
in his mind for that gratitude. He was 
grateful that one in his position should have 
shown such Christian kindness, and that he 
should have come to meet them in that 
chapel upon the common ground of their 
common istian faith. 

Rev. G. 8. Barrett said he very heartily 
sympathised with the satisfaction which had 
been expressed at the presence of Sir H. 
Selwin-Ibbetson. — — rapid 

rogress of missionary work, he quoted a ro- 
— opinion of Dr. Legge, the professor of 
Chinese at Oxford, that if the present rate of 
conversion of the Chinese to Christianity 
continued by the year 1913 there would be 
26,000,000 of church members and 100,000,000 
of professing Christians in the Chinese 

ire. 

On the motion of Mr. F. We.ts, seconded 
by Mr. E. B. Barnarp, a hearty vote of 
thanks was presented to the chairman. 

Rev. G. E. Srnatetow, in tendering the 
thanks of the meeting to the Chairman, 
spoke of the kindliness and liberality of 
spirit which Sir Henry had ever shown to- 
wards his neighbours, and towards all who 
asked his assistance in any good work. They 
had been very glad to have him with them 
that evening, and they were all greatly 
touched by the very tender and chaste 
speech which he had given them. He was 
sure that speech and Sir Henry’s example 
would do a great deal of good. (Applause.) 

The Canna, in acknowledging the vote, 
said: I assure you it is very seldom that a 
public man has an expression of feeling made 
to him more valuable than that which you 
have made towards me now. I am happy to 
think, as has been observed by Mr. Single- 
ton, that there are few of those present who 
do not know something of me, and I am sure 
they will feel that I am an earnest believer 
in the truths that I profess ; but, at the same 
time, although from the positions we have 
been brought up in, we may not exactly 
agree upon matters of doctrine, or upon 
some matters of what I venture to call the 
minor points of religion, I never could see 
why there was not a broader platform, if 
I may so call it, of good and reli- 
gious feeling in the country on which we 
all could meet. 4 Before we are 

rofessors of particular tenets or of particular 
ogmas, we are members of the great Chris- 
tian family, and as such I never could believe 
that an earnest man could hesitate amoment 
—when he felt that there was good to be 
done, or that there was a great work before 
him—to put his shoulder to the wheel to do 
his part of that work, simply because he hap- 
pened to disagree with particular views of 
some of those who were attempting with him to 
— out that work. 45 4— do not wish, 
my friends, to dwell in the least on the fact of 
You know me, I 
am happy to say, in this neighbourhood, and 


ences of opinion and doctrine ought not to 1 trust you know that my whole object in 
interfere with the great work of Christianity life is to try as far as I possibly can, in the 
which was entrusted to them. He had been | little sphere in which I am placed, to be of 
immensely struck by the account—put into | some good, and if by coming here or assisting, 


his hands—of the work which this particular 


society had done ; it was one of the oldest of | 


the societies that had gone forth to fight 
against idolatry and heathenism—it had won 
converts in almost every land, and had done 
much to carry out the instructions given 
them, to go into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every ereature.“ Some of the 
earliest records of the society showed that its 
operations had not been carried on without 
a considerable amount of self-sacrifice. The 


returns that were now made showed them 


that where they might have numbered the 
missionaries and stations by units, they could 
now count them by hundreds, and where 
their converts might have been numbered by 


as I sincerely believe the objects that we are 
met here to promote to-night are assisting, 
in anything that can either promote the 
Christian good of our own country or extend 
the truths which we believe to distant lands, 
I trust that I may never be found wanting. 
( 1 ) 

he proceedings closed with the doxology. 


Almost every member of the Liberal Party 
in the House of Commons has subscribed to 
the testimonial to Mr. Adam in recognition of 
his services as“ Whip” in Opposition. The 
testimonial is likely to take the shape of a 
port rait hy one of the first p trait painters 
of the day. 


— 


— 


— 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. 


TurovueHout the provinces arrangements 
have been carried out for the celebration of 
the Raikes Cen by the schools con- 
nected with the Nonconformists. One of the 
most noteworthy of these gatherings took 

lace at Cardiff, on the 7th inst., when about 
2,000 children and teachers marched through 
the town in procession. The streets were 

y with streamers stretching across from 
— to house, and with flags projecti 
from the fronts of the princi 
business. For rather more an hour 
some of the thoroughfares of Cardiff were 
ogy | given up to the demonstration, 
and the Nonconformists of the future held 
undisputed sway. In numerous cases car- 
riages and cabs were turned back, and had to 
take refuge for a time up side streets, so 
dense was the throng of onlookers, and so 
large was the procession. Both drivers and 
occupants of the delayed vehicles appeared 
to accept the inevitable with the utmost 

ood humour, and while the delay may have 
nin some cases provoking at the time, 
it was enlivened by a sight of thousands 
of happy children’s faces. All wore medals 
commemorative of the Sunday-school cen- 
tenary, and good order, it need hardly be 
said, prevailed throughout. On the occasion 
of the Church celebration, the church bells 
rang merry , but on the present occasion 
the application that the bells of St. John’s 
Church should be rung was made in vain, the 
excuse being that the a could not 
be got together. Notwithstanding this dis- 
appointment, the proceedings were not 
lowed to fall flat, for what with bands of 
music and banners flying at the heads of the 
different schools, the procession was one of 
the most significant displays ever seen here, 
significant in point of numbers, and pregnant 
with lessons as to the strength of Noncon- 
formity in thetown. The managers decided 
that instead of three deep, as in the case of 
the Church of England celebration (when the 
numbers in procession only amounted to 
4,000), the echo should march four abreast. 
A very wise provision was that of breaks 
and waggons for the conve of the 
younger children. These, thirty - nine in 
number, brought up the rearof the procession. 
On arriving at the Cardiff Arms Park, 
several hymns were * by the children, 
concluding with God bless our Sunday- 
schools, to the tune of the National Anthem. 
There were subsequent meetings at the 
chapels, and the ts were continued 
on two following days. On Friday there was 
a breakfast at the Town Hall, at which nearly 
400 influential residents were present. 

Mr. E. J. Reed, C.B., M. P., who presided, 
in his opening address, said he did not know, 
indeed, how any religious man could think 
that with the origin of Christianity and pro- 
gress still kept, there was in any sense a 
necessary connection between State patron- 
age, State privilege, State support, and the 
growth and spread of the influence of Christ- 
ianity. (App use.) He hoped the time was 
coming, nay, he believed the time was coming, 
when Churchmen would be the first to admit, 
or even to declare, that the connection be- 
tween the Church and the State was a matter 
of minor moment, concerning which Christ- 
ians ought not to think of quarrelling. 

In the addresses which followed, special 
references were made to the admirable 
spirit manifested on the previous Sun- 
day by the Dean of Llandaff, who was 
referred to by the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, 
in the course of an eloquent speech, as a man 
who, for simplicity of Christian spirit, for 
health of Christian sentiment, for earnestness 
of Christian , Was uns 

At Leeds, Bir harles Reed, M. P., delivered 
an address to the Sunday-school children be- 
mone thirty-three Nonconformist places 
of worship; to each scholar was presented a 
handsome medal commemorative of the occa- 
sion. 

At Coventry about 9,000 school children 
und teachers paraded the streets in celebra- 
tion of the centenary of Sunday-schools. 
An interesting feature in the p 
was the planting by the mayor of the city 
of a Raikes centenary tree. The children 
subsequently partook of tea, which was pro- 
vided by public subscription. 

At Plymouth the centenary was celebrated 
by a public breakfast meeting and a demon- 
stration on the Hoe,in which about 7,000 
children took part. 

At Bristol upwards of 18,000 children and 
teachers took part in a procession, estimated 
to be six miles in length. 

At Sittingbourne the event was honoured 
by a very successful festival, held in Gore- 
court Park. Churchmen and Nonconformists 
united in the movement, aud between 4,000 
and 5,000 childrea and teachers were present 
at the féte, besides several thousands of 
visitors. 

The Bishop of Manchester, preaching at 
All Saints’ Church, Hamerbottoms, Roch- 
dale, referred to the differences existing 
between various religious bodies, and said he 
should like to see a conference of representa- 
tives of all denominations for the purpose of 
secing whether it was not possible even yet to 
adjust their differences and place Christianity 
on a common basis, in order that they might 
have acommon Christianity running through 
the Sunday-schools of the land. Adverting 
to the Sun lay-school centenary, he said that 
if it resulted merely in processions and a few 
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extra tea-meetings he did not think much 
permanent would result from it; but if 
it enabled them to find out the weak places 
in their armour and make Sunday-schools 
more useful, then the centenary would be a 
blessed thing. : 


The Gloucester Journal has reprinted its 
number of November 3, 1783, containing the 
first public notice of Sunday-schools, said to 
have been written by Robert Raikes. The 
following is a transcript of this notice :— 
“Some of the clergy in different parts of 
this county, bent upon attempting a reform 
among the children of the lower class, are 

Sunday-schools for rendering 
the Lord’s-day subservient to the ends of 
instruction, which has hitherto been prosti- 
tuted to bad Farmers, and other 
inhabitants of towns and villages, complain 
that they receive more injury in their pro- 
perty on the Sabbath than all the week 
besides. This, in a great measure, proceeds 
from the lawless state of the younger class, 
who are allowed to run wild, on that day, 
free from every restraint. To remedy this 
evil, persons duly qualified are employed to 
instruct those that cannot read, and those 
that may have learnt to read are taught the 
catechism, and conducted to church. By 
thus keeping their minds engaged, the day 
passes profitably, and not disagreeably. In 
those ishes where this plan has been 
22 „wo are assured that the behaviour 
of the children is greatly civilised. The bar- 
barous ignorance in which they had before 
lived being in some degree dispelled, they 
begin to give proofs that those persons are 
mistaken who consider the lower orders of 
mankind as incapable of improvement, and 
therefore think an attempt to reclaim them 
impracticable, or at least not worth the 
trouble.” 


In reference to the above centenary, the 
Bradford Observer remarks :—“ It so happens 
that the centenary celebration has arrived 
just at a time when something like a radical 
reform in Sunday-schools is needed, and it 
may be well to review the various stages of 
the movement in order to see how the case 
now stands. Like any other event which 
carries us back a hundred years, the com- 
memoration now going on recalls the vast 
social changes which have marked the inter- 

century. Robert Raikes, who is the 
founder of the first Sunday-school, in 
Gloucester, in 1780 or 1781, was a practical 
philanthropist rather than a_ religious 
enthusiast ; 11 it may shock some 
ardent supporters of Sunday-schools in the 
t day to say so—there is little doubt 

that the highest thought in his mind was to 
improve the morals of a d ed class, by 
opening to them through the rudiments of 
knowledge, means of amusement more 
elevating than those to which, in their 
ignorance, they resorted. Towards this end 
he employed the teachers of the dames’ 
schools of his time to impart the elements 
of secular education on the Sunday to 
those who had neither time nor oppor- 
tunity to be taught during the other six. 
But though Raikes was successful in his en- 
deavours, he found his work ham at a 
point not very advanced by finan difficul- 
ties; for although the old Gloucester jour- 
nalist must be credited with the inning 
from which has sprung the vast Sunday- 
school system of the present day, he had not 
discovered that which has become its greatest 
glory—instruction by voluntary effort. Who- 
ever originated that indispensable auxiliary 
is entitled to at least as much gratitude as the 
reputed founder of the movement; for it is 
certain that from that development must be 
traced the extraordinary growth of the work. 
Until years comparatively recent the volun- 
tary teachers in Sunday-schools have had to 
confine themselves principally to imparting a 
knowledge of reading an writing, with such 
religious instruction as might be instilled by 
the recital of a catechism. Only within the 
last twenty or thirty years has the intelli- 
gence of the children under their care been 
sufficiently develo to admit of the more 
modern system of expository teaching from 
the Bible. In this later p of Sunday- 
school work it is to be feared that the task 
has been sometimes beyond the ability of the 
teacher, and whilst the standard of the cur- 
riculum has risen, it is not so certain that the 
success of the work has increased in proportion. 
The revolution effected by the School Boards 
has infinitely complicated the difficulty. The 
Sunday-schools are now filled with boys and 
girls who are, in the great majority of cases, 
almost as advanced in general knowledge and 
uickness of perception as their teachers. 

‘he difficulty is only temporary, and the 
next generation will be the gainers by it; 
but while it lasts it is undeniably awkward, 
and demands serious attention. The remedy, 
of course, lies in the employment of a better- 
educated class of teachers and in a more 
special cultivation on their part. In this 
latter direction, at least, strenuous exertions 
are being made to keep pace with the spirit 
of inquiry which marks this critical age, to 
prvsent the biblical truths in a more reason- 
able and attractive light, and to resort to a 
system of moral suasion rather than — 
compulsion. If this aim is faithfully per- 
severed in, there is no danger that the 
centenary will mark the beginning of a de- 
cline in Sunday-schools. The necessity for 
such a departure should be strongly urged at 
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the present time as an antidote against ex- 
cessive complacency on account of past 
—— 2 who has the “+ i 2 
© People at heart can deprecate the wor 
Senter -schools. Their avowed aim is pure 
and lofty, and the good they have effected is 
beyond calculation. There is perhaps no 
— agency which is more hopeful 
its results, because there is none which 
touches the national life nearer to the source. 
But for the very reason that the chances are 
so hopeful no pains should be spared to 
realise them, and it will be well if, during the 
centenary celebration, the occasion is made 
use of for a careful examination of ways and 
means, and is not wholly given up to the 
profitless oocupation of self-congratulation.”’ 


THE REV. SAMUEL HEBDITCH. 


As the time approaches for the departure 
of this esteemed minister for Melbourne, the 
interest felt in him and his work by the 
Clapton-park Church increases. The church 
meeting on Thursday se’nnight, being 
the last which Mr. Hebditch will preside over 
at Clapton-park till his return from Aus- 
tralia, was very numerously attended, and 
additional importance was given to it by the 
admission of thirty-six candidates for mem- 
bership. After an appropriate and feeling 
address by Mr. Hebditch, the newly-ad- 
mitted members were commended to God by 
the Rev. Samuel McAlland the senior deacon, 
Mr. Henry Child. Mr. Hebditch then an- 
nounced the arrangements which have beon 
made for supplying the pulpit and conduct- 
ing the various agencies of the church during 
his intended absence of sixteen months, and 
referred especially to the sympathy and 
regard evinced towards him and the church, 
both by the ministers in London and by 
many of the leading ministers in the pro- 
vinces, including the Revs. Dr. Allon, G. 8. 
Barrett, E. R. Conder, W. Clarkson, J. Bald- 
win Brown, Dr. Clemance, W. Cuthbertson, 
R. W. Dale, Dr. McEwan (Presbyterian 
Charch of England), T. Green, J.C. Harrison, 
Dr. Kennedy, J. A. Macfadyen, Alex. Mac- 
kennal, Archibald McMillan, Dr. Mellor, 
Samuel Pearson, William Roberta, J. G. 
Rogers, H. T. Robjohns, William Scott, Henry 
Simson, Arnold Thomas, and others, who 
have consented to preach at Clapton-park. In 
nota single instance bas any minister de- 
clined to officiate. Mr. Hebditch will leave 
the Cla -park Church, with its numerous 
institutions and societies, united, active, and 
p rous. The friends are animated by the 
resolve to maintain every department of 
work, with God’s blessing, in an efficient state, 
and the hope is cherished that Mr. Hebditch, 


‘with his son, whose health has led to the 


contemplated long journey, and the other 
members of his family, will in due time 
return in renewed strength to a deeply-at- 
tached people. The Rev. Alexander Han- 
nay will occupy the pulpit at Clapton-park, 
on Lord’s-day, the 25th inst., being the first 
Sunday after Mr. Hebditch’s departure. 


MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. 


A number of the members of the Board of 
Management met at the college on Wednosday 
afternoon, July 7th, to make a presentation in 
the name of the treasurer, T. Scrutton, Esq. 
Dinner was served in the hall, and immediateiy 
afterwards the young ladies of the college were 
brought in and the presentation took place. 
There were presont— Messrs. A. Marshall, John 
Kemp-Welch, Sinclair, H. Wright, H. R. Wil- 
liams, T. L. Devitt, and T. Secrutton: Revs. J. 
Beazley, A. Hannay, F. Soden, and R. T. 
Verrall; Mrs. Sorutton and Miss Hadland. 
Letters regretting absence, and cxpressing warm 
appreciation of the servicos of the treasurer, 
were read from the Revs. J. C. Harrison, R. 
Balgarnie, and G. S. Barrett, and from Messrs. 
A. Haworth, W. Sommerville, J. A. Le Lacheur, 
and G. F. White. Around the walls of the hall 
hung the engravings, uniformly framed in oak, 
which were to be presented. They included 
subjects from paintings by Sir E. Landseer, 
Millais, Turner, Gainsborough, Dobson, Marcus 
Stone, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other artists. 
Surmounting the portrait of the Queen, by Win- 
terhalter,isatablet with the following inscription : 
Presented, with twenty-four other engravings, 
to Milton Mount College by a few friends, asso- 
with Thomas Scrutton, Esq., in the manage- 
ment of the college, on the occasion of the liqui- 
dation of the debt on the college buildings, as a 
token of their appreciation of his invaluable 
services rendered to the institution as its 
treasurer and chairman of its oxecutive com- 
mittee.” A. Marshall, Eeq., who occupied the 
chair, made the presentation, and explained 
that the desire to express the regard of the 

s for Mr. Scrutton, and to make some 
amall permanent memorial of his services, had 
led to the present action. After the utterance 
of kindly and appre riate words by Mr. Welch, 
Mr. Hannay, Mr. Beazley, and Mr. Williams, 
Mr. Scrutton replied, accepting the expression 
of so much esteem and regard, and saying that 
while the idea of any kind of testimonial was 
most repugnant to him, and the form it had taken 
was entirely unknown to him till he came into 
the hall, nothing could have more exactly met 
his desires than that any acknowledgment of 
service he had been able to render should take 
the shape of some permanent addition to the 
use and adornment of the college. Doring the 
evening the pleasure of those assembled was 
greatly increased by the singing of a selection 
from Westward Ho! by the trained voices 
of the young ladies present, 


CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION, 


A PRELIMINARY conference on questions 
of Public Elementary Education was held on 
the 2nd of July, at the Vicarage of St. 
Thomas, Charterhouse, London, on the invi- 
tation of the Rev. John Rodgers, Vise-chair- 
man of the London School Board, and Chair- 
man of the School Management Committee. 
From thirty to forty gentlemen attended, 
among whom were the Rev. John Rodgers, 
who 13 the chair, the Hon. Lyulph 
Stanley, M.P., Mr. Henry Spicer, Mr. Robert 
Freeman, Professor Gladstone, Rev. Mark 
Wilks, and Rev. G. M. Murphy (members 
of the London School Board ; Mr. John 
Allanson Picton, Mr. Henry Wardle — 
man of the Burton-on-Trent School ), 
and the Rev. R. J. King (Chairman of the 
Oxford School Board). The Burnley and 
some other School Board districta were re- 
presented by members of the School Boards 
or head masters, and many of the masters of 
the princi London Board schools were 
present. The proceedings were of an informal 
and conversational character. 

The Rev. John Rodgers, in a few introduc- 
tory remarks, expressed his pleasure at seeing 
himself — by so good and represen- 


tative a gathering, and explained the pur- 
ee of those who promoted the meeting. 
all desired progress and improvement 


0 
in this great work. There had fears 
not long since that the work would be 
retarded instead of accelerated, but since 
then the stars in their courses had fought for 
education, and there were hopes now 
of better thin They all knew that in the 
autumn of each year the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education took the Code into con- 
sideration with a view to revision for the 
following , and that early in the Parlia- 
mentar ion a draft New Code is laid 
upon the table of Lords and Commons for 

»ption after lying before Parliament for a 
prescribed time. It was the suggestion, 
therefore, of the promoters of this meeting 
that a conference should be held every yoar, 
about the month of November, to talk over 
what might seem to be needful or desirable 
changes in the Code or in any forthcoming 
legislation, and to take measures to bring 
the results of their consultations before the 
Education Department; and that another 
conference should be held about March to 
talk over the draft Code while there should 
22 * to 8 to we a recon- 
sideration by the Ministr 
— proposed. 1 * 

Mr. yulph Stanley, M.P., called attention 
to certain provisions in Article 190 of the 
Code, and after some discussion it was 
resolved: “That in teaching class sabjecta 
it is not advisable to canbe them to be 
taught through reading books, and that the 
stages should be defined in the Code, and not 
loft to the control of the inspector.” 

Mr. Stanley, turning to the question of 
training colleges, contended t there 
should be fair play in them for all can- 
didates alike. Colleges were supported, to 
a large extent, by public money, and 
when candidates had gone through the 
examination for admission there ought to 
be no denominational preferences given. He 
also submitted that students in training col- 
leges should have the right of an appeal to the 
Education Department before being expelled 
from a training college.—Mr. Picton was ot 
opinion that Parliament should give the 
School Boards pros to establish training 
colleges. He objected to some parts of the 
system of instruction carried out in some of the 
training colle He knew of one college in 
which eleven hours per week were devoted to 
divinity —Mr. Murphy said there was already 
understood to be too much competition for 
engavements as teachers, and a better change 
would be to take some of the existing co * 
and place them under the School Board. — Mr. 
Stanley complained that it had been the 
custom of the Education De t to admit 
unqualified persons into the profession for the 
sake of cheapness.—After some further dis- 
cussion, on the suggestion of Mr. Mark Wilks, 
the question of ning colleges was deferred 
for further consideration at the next 
conference, which they would probably hold 
in November. 

Considerable discussion ensued on the 
centre system of instruction. It was 
generally agreed,“ said the School Board 
Chronicle, “‘ that in order to work successfully 
under the central as well as the school in- 
struction, the pupil teacher must be relieved 
of about half his present teaching work in 
the school, and that the master of the school 
to which the pupil teacher belonged must be 
responsible still to the utmost possible ex- 
tent for the pupil teacher.”—Mr. Picton and 
Mr. Spicer expressed a desire that the plan 
of employing pupil teachers as cheap substi- 
tutes for efficient teachers could be abolished. 
—Mr. Gladstone said half the number of 
pupil teachers that there were assistant 
teachers would be enough to fill the gaps in 
the profession as they arose.—This subject 
was postponed until the next meeting of the 
conference. 

The question of graded schools was dis- 
cussed at considerable length. Mr. Glad- 
stone observed that at the last triennial elec- 
tion this was the subject which candidates 
heard most about. Not much was said about 
economy or extravagance, and they heard 
very little about the denominational ques- 
tion; but the ratepayers above the poorer 
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classes wanted to know how they were to get 
an education for their own children.—Mr. 
2 saw no objection to having high fees 
and low fees, but the education within the 
reach of the children should bein the penny 
schools quite equal to that in the sixpenny 
schools.—Some of the schoolmasters present 
expressed their belief that if there were a 
lower grade of teaching in the cheaper 
schools there would be a popular agitation 
among the parents against the system.—A 
consi le amount of discussion ensued 
on the question whether certain schools could 
be confined to the lower standards, the chil- 
dren being drafted off into higher schools for 
the fifth and sixth standards. It appeared 
that this had been tried in certain important 
provincial districts, and had not worked well, 
as the schools objected to let the higher 
standard children go. This difficulty was 
especially felt where they had to deal with 
voluntary schools. Ultimately this subject 
also was deferred for further discussion at 
the November meeting of the conference. 


EXPULSION OF THE JESUITS. 


LETTER FROM DR. PRESSENSE. 

Tur execution of the decree against the 
Jesuits and the debates on the Amnesty, have 
produced an amount of agitation which can- 
not be unaccompanied with danger to the 
Republic. It is not necessary for me to re- 

t here the relation of facts with which all 

urope is by this time well acquainted. I 
shall only attempt to help your readers to 
form an estimate of their significance and 
bearing. The amount of feeling excited by 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, not from the 
country, but from their convents, justifies 
those who believe, as I do, that it would have 
been far better to frame a new law on the 
subject of rate bodies, than to revive the 
old — I hold it as beyond question 
that these old laws were still valid, and there- 
fore that the Government has not been guilt 
of illegality in its proceedings. But the politi. 
oOo remains untouched. That question 
is: Whether the Republic is not more gravely 
compromised by the violent hatred aroused 
by the application of the decrees, than it would 
have been by allowing the old laws to remain 
in oblivion? It is scarcely possible to form 
an idea of the state of furious indignation, 
into which all the Ultramontanes were thrown 
when they saw the police laying their hands 
upon the Jesuit brethren, breaking open the 
ore yb. convents and affixing seals to 

r . Many — 2 1 resigned 
office rather than seem to their su — 
to such measures, and on Sunday all the 
Catholic pulpits rang with passionate protes- 
tations net the persecutors. 

While it seems to me, therefore, that there 
is good reason to regret the course taken by 
the Government, the exaggerated statements 
of the aggrieved Party should yet be received 
with great caution. It must be borne in 
mind that there is no analogy between the 
decrees of the 29th of Murch, 1830, and the 
decision of the Parliament of Paris against 
the Jesuits in 1762. They have neither been 
exiled nor proscribed. They are bein 
— entertained in the splendi 
abodes of the Catholic aristocracy. The: 
churches are still open to them. They 
are at liberty to celebrate mass, and to 
occupy the confessional or the pulpit if they 
please. As to their educational establish- 
ments, the same teaching will still be given 
in them, whether by priests or by laymen 
imbued with their doctrines. It is not even 
certain that the brethren may not still be 
allowed, as individuals, to on the 
teaching themselves. It is only their corporate 
life as a community that is proscribed. The 
persecutions of which they themselves were 
the authors in the pest against all the 
representatives of Christian liberty, were 
far heavier than this. These are the 
men who reduced Port Royal to ruins; 
who, in the eighteenth century, pursued 
the Jansenists to the very bed of death, to 
make them give their adhesion to the bull 
Unigenitus. These are the men who, after 
ery the revocation of the Edict of 

antes, sticred up the most odious ution 
and bloody A pee pm against the Protest- 
ants, carried out at the point of the sabre by 
the dragoons of Louis XIV. These are the 
men who, in our own day, threw the Madiai 
into prison, and sent Motamoras to the a , 
and who have obtained in the Syllabus the 
very religious code of persecution. It ill 
becomes such, surely, to assume the attitude 
of victims of intolerance, because they are 
simply forbidden to form themselves into 
corporations which are virtual hotbeds of con- 
spiracy t the Republic. 

There been abundant evidence in the 
meidents which preceded and accompanied 
the execution the decrees against the 
Jesuits, of the extent to whic litical 
passion is blended with their religious as- 
sumptions. 

I was present on Monday, the 28th of last 
month, at a monster meeting convened by 
the friends of the Jesuits, to protest against 
the execution of the decrees. The two 
* on the occasion —Sonators Lucien 

run and Chesnelong—instead of confining 
themselves to the question of religious 
liberty, indulged in violent attacks upon the 
Re due, openly avowing the hatred of it 
tel by the Jesuits, Let it bo remem- 


bered that for some years past, these 
sworn enemies of our institutions have 
been training a large proportion of our future 
naval and military officers and magisirates. 
On the day when the agents of the Govern- 
ment presented themselves to execute the 
decrees in the principal house of the Jesuits, 
Rue de Sévre, who|were the opponents whom 
they encountered? All the heads of the 
Royalist Right, the men of the 16th May, the 
declared adversaries of the Republic. 

These facts must be borne in mind, if we 
would form an equitable judgment of the de- 
crees themselves, and of their execution. It 
is evident that the French Government was 
constrained to place itself in a state of de- 
fence ; but I still think that it would have 
been wiser to have had recourse to a new law 
for the more equable regulation of the right 
of association, with especially stringent con- 
ditions for corporate bodies. 

I earnestly trust that the Government may 
decide on framing such a law, if not for the 
Jesuits (whose case is really exceptional), at 
least for other unauthori religious bodies, 
whom the Government would gladly spare, 
but who refuse to seek authorisation under 
the existing conditions. If the Government 
should be compelled to close nearly 600 reli- 
gious houses, of which 500 are for women, and 
many of which have not made themselves in 
any way obnoxious, the disturbance through- 
out France would be very great. It would be 
a civil war w on behalf of conscience 
and conviction, and it was from just such 
causes that the insurrection of La Vendée 
arose in the last century. , 
E. De Parssense. 


BAND OF HOPE CRYSTAL PALACE 
FETE. 


On Tuesday the annual demonstration of 
Temperance ormers was held at the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham. This year it has 
been got up b . Frederick Smith, under 
the auspices of the United Kingdom Band of 
Hope, and with such success that it was cal- 
culated at least upwards of 60,000 persons 
were tfrom all paris of the country, 
the Midland Railway, as usual, bringing up 
a powerful contingent from the leading towns 
of the district which it claims as its own. 
The Palace and grounds were open by nine 
o'clock, and from that hour till late in the 
afternoon the teetotal public in all vo 
and pride began to pour in. One the 
great attractions was a temperance choir 
contest, held in the grand marquee outside, 
presided over by Dr. John Stainer, i 
of St. Paul’s, at which South London gained 
the day. At the same time also there was a 
temperance brass band contest on the grand 
terrace, and a tem ce drum and fife band 
contest near the cricket ground ; also athletic 
sports were carried on by those more 
vigorous or not so musically inclined. 
Temperance meetings were in great de- 
em Wg and a large one was held in the morn- 
ing, presided over by Lord Claud Hamilton, 
M.P., who saw in that large gathering a 

tifying illustration of the invreased 
interest taken in such matters, and who was 
especially delighted to see so many young 

ple present, as on them would depend the 

ttle fn future. He congratulated them 
on the way the cause had made in Parlia- 
ment. They had won Local Option and 
Sunday closing, and it remained for them to 
follow up their victories by acting on the 

ure as successfully and i 

as they had done in time past. After a word 
of stimulus to the young people present, his 
lordship made way for Mr. Samuel Bowley, of 
Gloucester, who was followed by Mr. Mali 
the head of the Good rem Mr. Shirley, 
chairman of the Band of Hope Union, and 
others. The great choral concert passed off 
well, in the earlier part of the day—the 
— were of the junior Bands of Hope; 
in the evening they were more advanced ; and 
thus 15,000 singers helped to flood the 
Palace with harmonious song. Out of doors 
all day something was going on. All day 
long outside people were lying on the 
grass, en oying such creature comforts as 
they rought with them, or playing 
games, or contemplating the beauty of the 
gardens, go us in all their summer bloom, 
or enjoying the fine fresh air, or the exten- 
sive view. At five o’clock there was an 
ascent of a balloon, always an indispensable 
feature on such an occasion. In the evening 
there was a crowded public meeting in the 
opera theatre, presided over by Mr. Steven- 
son Blackwood, and at which the speakers 
were—Mr. Caine, M.P., Mr. Benjamin Whit- 
worth, M.P., and Mr. John Taylor, of the 
National Temperance League. In the course 
of the afternoon the Good Templars had a 
grand procession along the grounds, which 
chee apparently many hearts. At in- 
tervals all day long there were performances 
on the great organ. The fountains also did 
their best in honour of the , and the 
whole closed with an illumination of the 
Palace, by means of which it was intimated 
to the enthusiastic teetotallers that it was 
time for them to think of “ Home, Sweet 
Home.” Altogether, the day was successful 
beyond what was expected. The clouds held 
off, the sun shone brightly, and once more 
the temperance public testified to a scoffing 
and sceptical that thousands of men, 
women, and children could enjoy themselves 
without a drop of drink. 


— 


EPITOME OF NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 


On Saturday the Queen’s dinner party at 
Windsor Castle included, amongst others, 
the Duke and Duchess of Bedford, Mr. J. G. 
Dodson, President of the Local Board, and 
Mr. Chamberlain, President of the Board of 
Trade. 

On Saturday evening the Queen and Prin- 
cess Beatrice visited St. George’s Chapel, 
and were conducted by the Dean of Windsor 
tothe vault beneath the Albert Memorial 
Chapel, where the remains of the late King 
of Hanover were interred, and where also lie 
those of King George IV., Princess Charlotte, 
and her child, King William IV., Queen 
Adelaide, the Duke of Kent, George III., 
Queen Charlotte, and other late mem of 
the Royal family. Her Majesty afterwards 
visited the nave of St. George’s Chapel, and 
inspected the memorial tablet of the King of 
Hanover, and the memorial cross, erected at 
the cost of Canon Pearson, outside the west 
end of the building. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice were 

resent at the large garden party given at 
arlborough House, on Tuesday, by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 

It is stated that during the Queen’s stay 
at Osborne she will be visited by the Empress 
Eugénie, who is expected to arrive in England 
about the end of this month. The Empress 
will only make a short stay at Chiselburst, 
as she intends spending the autumn at 
Arenenberg. 

The Grand Duke Alexis of Russia has re- 
turned to the continent. 

It is not expected that the prorogation of 


of August. 

The prizes to the successful pupils of the 
Royal Normal College and Academy of 
Music for the Blind at Upper Norwood were 
distributed at the Crystal Palace on Satur- 
day by the Duchess of Connaught. Her 
Ro Highness was accompanied by the 
Duke, who, in response toa vote of thanks, 
— —— his satisfaction that the ample and 
well-selected educational subjects to which 
the pupils devoted themselves were varied by 
healthful physical exercise. 

The Cobden Club held its annual dinner at 
the Ship at Greenwich on Saturday. Earl 
Spencer, who presided, addressed the mem- 
bers upon the principlesof the club in relation 
to the politics of the day. He took credit to 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government for having 
aided the cause of free trade in abolishing 
the malt tax, and asked the friends of the 
Ministry togive them credit for their intentions 
to follow out the sound principles of foreign 
policy laid down by Mr. Gladstone during 
the election. He also dwelt on the 
desire of the Government to deal in a com- 
prehensive manner with the land laws. M. 
Challemel-Lacour, the French Ambassador, 
replying to a toast proposed by Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, expressed the hope that a satis- 
factory settlement of the treaty question 
would be arrived at between England and 
France. M. de Lesseps also responded, and 
said his Panama Canal scheme might be re- 
garded as certain of success. Mr. Baxter and 
several of the foreign guests also spoke. 

The exhibition of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, which opened at Carlisle on Monday 
will, with the exception of that of last year, 
be one of the largest which the organisation 
has ever held, the entries of live stock num- 
bering 1,500, including 487 horses, 434 head 
of cattle, 434 of sheep, and 146 of pigs, 
while the implement yard comprises A. 
ten thousand feet of shedding, with 288 
stands, in which over four thousand articles 
of more or less agricultural interest are dis- 
played. The live stock prize list amounts to 
nearly £6,000. 

The fifty-sixth cricket match between Eton 

and Harrow Schools was brought to a con- 
clusion at Lord’s ground on Saturday after- 
noon. On Friday evening the game stood: 
—Harrow, first innings, 148; second innings, 
sixteen without the loss of a wicket. Eton, 
first innings, 107. On resuming play on Sat- 
urday, Harrow concluded their second in- 
nings for 142 runs, leaving Eton 184 runs to 
get to win. This they failed to do, the 
eleven being dismissed for a total of eighty- 
eight, Harrow thus winniny by ninety-five 
runs. 
“A Welsh Member,” in his weekly letter 
to the South Wales Daily News, indicates that 
the recent gathering of Welsh members at 
Lord Sudeley’s residence at Buckingham- 
gate is the initial step towards the formation 
of a Welsh party in the House of Commons. 
He adds that the advantage of union was 
seen in the success which the Welsh members 
achieved on the second reading of the Sunday 
Closing Bill for Wales, and also on other 
questions, notably that of secondary and 
higher education, which especially concerns 
Wales, and which can be carried only by 
concerted action.” 


The polling at Tewkesbury took place on 
Saturday, when Mr. R. B. Martin, the Liberal 
candidate, was returned by a majority of 
eighty-two over Mr. Fowler, the Liberal 
majority at the general election having been 
nine only. Mr. Martin is a banker of Lom- 
bard-street, and contested the city in the 
Liberal interest at the last election conjointly 
with Alderman Lawrence, M. P., and Mr. 


Morrison. 


Parliament will take place before the 21st 


Justices Lush and Manisty resumed the 


hearing of the Worcester city election petition 
on Saturday, when additional 228 

iven respecting the premature closing of the 
ll. The — now at the disposal of the 
judges being insufficient to try out the case, 
the further hearing has been adjourned to 
October 26. i 

Evesham election took place on Thursday. 
Mr. F. Lehmann, the Liberal candidate being 
successful by only two votes. The numbers 
were— Lehmann (L), 378; Hartland, 376. Mr. 
Ratcliff, the unseated Liberal member, was 
returned in April last by a majority of nine; 
butdown to the general election the borough 
had returned a Conservate for fifteen years. 

The i for Plymouth, on Thursday, 
scouted, | in the return of the Conservative 
candidate, Mr. E. Clarke, Q.C., by a majority 
of 144 votes. Sir G. Young, who was defeated 
at the general election by Sir E. Bates, since 
unseated on petition, was the Liberal candi- 
date. Arrangements are being made for a 
banquet to be given in the Drill Hall, Ber- 
mondsey, at the endof the present month, to 
celebrate the return of Mr. Edward Clarke 
for Plymouth. It is stated that he will be 

resented with a purse of £1,000, subscribed 
E the Conservatives of Southwark towards 
the expenses he incurred during the late 
election in Southwark. 

Mary Holder, — five, gathered lately 
some buttercups in Newsham-park, 1 
and ate them. On Saturday she died from 
irritant poisoning. 

In the suit of Clarke v. Bradlaugh, for tak- 
his seat in the House of Commons and voting, 
Mr. George 8 Lewis has entered an 
appearance on behalf of Mr. Bradlaugh, and 
the action is not likely to come on before 
August 12, when the long vacation begins, 
and will last till November. 

At the sitting of the Queen’s Bench Division, 
on Tuesday morning, the Lord Chief Justice 
fined 13 special jurymen £10 each for non- 
attendance. At the Northampton Assizes 
last week, out of fifty-five grand jurymen 
summoned to meet Mr. Baron Huddleston, 
only thirteen answered to their names, where- 
— 4 the Judge fined twenty-nine of the 
a tees £25 each. 

Trade is so bad in Wolverhampton and its 
neighbourhood, and the poverty of the lower 
classes so great, that the Willenhall educa- 
tion authorities have resolved to suspend the 
compulsory clauses of the Act for six months. 

A thunderstorm of t violence burst 
over Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the West of 
England on ‘Tuesday, resulting in loss of life 
and destruction of property. The effects of 
the storm were most severely felt in Man- 
chester. The thunder and rainfall were so 
loud that the county court had to adjourn. 
At about half-past one o’clock an unusually 
bright flash of lightning was noted, and two 
shops standing on the east bank of the river 
Irwell collapsed. Five persons—two men, 
two boys,and a girl—were got out of the 
ruins and taken tothe infirmary. One of 
the.men died soon after his admission. 
Several of the others were seriously injured. 
Part of the houses fell into the river, and it 
is feared that if there was any one in the 
upper rooms they would not have had time 
to escape. Much damage was done in other 
districts. In the upper reaches of the 
Mersey the river overflowed. The low-lyin 
portions of St. Helen’s were flooded. A 

blic-honse in Liverpool was set on fire by 
lightning 

untingdon has been canvassed on the 
question of-closing public-houses on Sundays, 
with the following result:—For closing, 409 
votes ; against it, 95 votes ; neutral, 220 votes. 

The average price of wheat last week was 
43s. 9d. per quarter, or about the same price 
as it was during the corresponding week last 
year. The average price of barley 28s. 10d. 
per quarter, and the price of oats 288. &d. 
per quarter. These prices were considerably 
above the prices during the corresponding 
week last year. 

The trade and navigation returns for June 
were issued on Wednesday. Both imports 
and exports show a remarkable increase on 
the corresponding month of last year. The 
imports have risen in value upwards of 333 
per cent., and the exports about 21 per cent. 

The Admiralty have resolved to pay off 
and lay up, after repairs, no less than twenty- 
three vessels carrying the Royal flag, with 
an te crew of 4,758 officers and men. 
The ships, when repaired, will be placed in 
the first steam reserve, ready for immediate 
service. 

The report of the Commissioners of Agri- 
culture who went to America will shortly 
be issued in advance of the general report. 
It goes exhaustively into the question of 
American competition, and takes, on the 
whole, a hopeful view, giving no countenance 
to the idea that America will permanently 
beat us inthe race. On the contrary, the 
late great American success is attributed to 
special and exceptional circumstances. 

In the division on going into Committee on 
the Irish Compensation for Disturbance Bill 
on Thursday, fourteen Home Rule members 
voted with the Government, and none against. 
Many Home Rulers absented themselves 
from the division. Sir Tollemache Sinclair 
and Mr. Christopher Talbot were the only 
Liberals who voted with the Opposition. No 
Conservative supported the Government. 
Nineteen Liberals who voted against the 
second reading of the Bill abstained from 
voting on the metien for going into com- 
mittee, 
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Mr. Richard Charles Rowe, M.A., B.Sc., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
been appointed Professor of Mathematics at 
University College, London. 

The execution of James Sweetland, con- 
demned for the Holloway murder, is fixed for 
the 26th, at Newgate. 

The troopship Himalaya, with Lord and 
pom an a and family on board, may be 
expected to arrive at Portsmouth on the 14th 
of August. 

Official returns of emigration from Liver- 
pool during June, show that 20,757 passengers 
emigrated from Liverpool, of whom it is be- 
lieved 17,000 or 18,000 went tothe United 
States. This shows a total increase of over 
9,000, compared with the number for the 
month of May. 

It is worthy of the consideration of those 
who have made a notorious lecturer a famous 
person, that, such has been the effect of their 
opposition to him and their imprisonment of 
him, Mr. Bradlaugh has received invitations 
to lecture during the recess in nearly all the 
big towns of the country. He announces 
that he will only go where a section of the 
National Secular Society is already estab- 
lished. 

A diminution of over 3,000 cases of drunk- 
enness reported by the Dublin police, ac- 
cording to last year’s return, just issued, fur- 
nishes practical evidence as to the good re- 
sults following the Irish Sunday Closing 
Act, although that city is one to which the 
Act only partially applies. 

The Select Committee on the potato crop 
have made their report. The chief feature 
in the recommendations is the establishment 
of „experimental farms or agricultural 
undertakings,” as they are now termed, 
for the development of new kinds of potatoes. 

A highly encouraging report has been made 
by a member of the committee of the Duchess 
of Marlborough’s fund after a visit to Con- 
naught. He states that distress is by no 
means universal at present, though severe in 
certain districts; and the general appearance 
of the people and the crops is most gratify- 
ing; turf especially has, to a great extent, 
been safely drawn home and stacked, which 
is a good promise of comfort for the winter. 
There is, Colonel Dease adds, a class of 
persons in the country who have traded on 
the sufferings of their fellow-countrymen for 
some months past for their own ends, 
and by them any signs of returning prosperity 
must be viewed with dismay; but to those 
who have administered the various relief 
funds with the sole anxiety to benefit the 
suffering poor to the best of their power, it 
cannot but be a source of satisfaction to feel 
that their efforts have not been unavailing. 

The new Russian Imperial yacht Liwadta 
was launched from Messrs. Elder and Co.’s 
yard, on the Clyde, on Wednesday. A dis- 
tinguished company was present, includi 
the Grand Duke Alexis and Admiral Popoff, 
the designer of the vessel. The ceremony of 
christening was performed by the Duchess of 
Hamilton, in the absence of the Duchess of 
Edinburgh. The peculiarity of the t 
consists in its being a double ship, the lower 
portion being a steel raft in shape resembling 
a turbot, which will contain the macbinery, 
coals, and stores of all kinds, while the 
superstructure, also of steel, on the back of 
this raft, is in somewhat the form of an 
ordi vessel, and 260ft. long and 110ft. 
wide. The object of the designer is to secure 
steadiness in bad weather. The fittings of 
the Imperial quarters will be gorgeous be- 
yond description. 

FOREIGN. 


The French Amnesty Bill was voted on 
Saturday by the Chamber of Deputies in the 
form in which it passed the Senate on the 
previous day, and on Sunday an official de- 
cree of the Government, dated the 10th inst., 
was published, ting full remission of the 
sentences upon all persons convicted 
for participation in the insurrectionary 
events of 1870 and 1871. The Standard 
correspondent says that it is calculated that 
only nine persons will be excluded from the 
operation of the amnesty; but they get the 
advantage of a free pardon, though con- 
demned for crimes at common law before the 
Commune. M. Félix Pyat, in an article 
signed with his own name in a French r. 
for the first time since May, 1871, published 
yesterday in the Mot d’Ordre an appeal tothe 
people extolling the Commune, advocating 
the suppression of the Senate, and calling on 
the people to exclude from its own amnesty 
“all the Senate and its train.“ M. Roche- 
fort has reached Paris, and starts on Wed- 
nesday a new journal, entitled L’Intran- 
sigeant, 

The action brought by the Jesuits of the 
Rue de Stvres against M. Andrieux came on 
for hearing again on Friday before the 
Tribunal of the Seine. The President re- 
jected the plea of want of jurisdiction urged 
by the Prefect of Police, and declared the 
Court competent to deal with the matter so 
far as it affected property in the establish- 
ment, but stated that the question raised con- 
— the chapel was not within its compe- 

nce. 


A Ministerial Bill against drunkenness 
about to be considered by the Dutch States- 
General proposes to limit public-houses to 
one per 500 inhabitants in towns of 50,000 
souls, one per 400 in towns of 20,000, one 
per 300 in towns of 10,000, and one per 250 
in all smaller places, It proposes to forbid 


the supply of intoxicants to children under 
sixteen, to impose from one to eight days’ 
imprisonment for supplying intoxicants to 

rsons already drunk, and to award a day’s 
imprisonment, with a fine of ten florins, for 
being drunk in the streets. 

The King of Greece left Berlin on Saturday 
for Copen where he arrived on Sunday. 
It is said his Majesty abandoned 
intended journey to St. Petersb after the 
conversations he had with Prince Hohenlohe, 
Comte St. Vallier, and M. de Sabouroff. 

In the Italian Parliament on Saturday the 
general discussion closed on the Bill for the 
abolition of the grist tax. By 269 to 128 
votes the House resolved to pass to the 
discussion of the clauses of the measure. 

The rumours of impending changes in the 
Turkish ministry have proved correct. Osman 
Pasha, the Minister of War, has been super- 
seded, and Hussein Husni Pasha, formerly 
Governor of Ggutari, has been appointed to 
succeed him. Osman Pasha remains 
Marshal of the Palace. The command of the 
Imperial Guard has been transferred from 
Dervish Pasha to Hakki Ismail Pasha. The 
Constantinople correspondent of the Daily 
News says that the real opposition to the de- 
mands of Europe now comes from the Sultan 
himself, and is due toa religiousscruple. He 
cannot surrender Moslem territory to infidels, 
except under compulsion. When, however, 
there is a sufficient show of force then his 
religion will allow him to yield. A tel 
from Athens states that the British and 
French Governments have advised the Greek 
Government to 1 ne the calling out of 
the reserves until the Collective Note has 
been replied to, in order to avoid offering the 
Porte any for resistance. 

When Aleko Pacha arrived at Constanti- 
nople, he asked leave of absence for a long 
time, because he believes that all is lost in 
Eastern Roumelia. His request was refused. 

The reports as to harvest prospects in 
Russia and not good. In many districts the 
yield is expected to be below the 228 
and in some the crops have al ther fai 
in consequence of the ravages of insects. 

It is stated from St. Petersburg that the 
Chinese Embassy there gave an official 
banquet on Tuesday, at which all the repre- 
sentatives of the foreign Powers were pre- 
sent, but not a single Russian. 

An official assurance has been given to the 
Russian Government by the Chinese Chargé 
d' Affaires, acting in the name of the Em- 
bassy in London, that China has no wish to 
go to war with any Euro Power. The 
rumoured operations of Chinese troops on the 
Russian frontier are said to be absolute inven- 
tions. On the other hand, Russia appears to be 


p for war with China. Large bodies 
1 —＋ said to be moving towards the 
T aucasian under the command 


of General Scobeleff. Others are 12 
by water to Vialivostock. It is repor 

by one of the Russian papers that the release 
of Chung How is regarded at St. es 
as a mere ruse to put Russia off her gua 
and to gain time. 

According to the Constantinople corre- 

ndent of the Daily News it seems as 
though Midhat Pasha wished to establish 
himself as a kind of Khedive in Syria. He 
has sent to the Porte a document sketching 
desirable reforms, but which is described as 
being really a sort of ultimatum, and, if 
refused, may lead to serious complications 
in Syria. 

According to news from Cettinje, the 
Vienna co ndent of the Daily Telegraph 
says Antivari is in imminent danger of bei 
captured by the Albanians, and the gen 
situation of the Montenegrin troops is critical, 
Sanguinary encounters between ds of in- 
surgent Mussulmans and Government troops 
are reported from Tirnova, the agitation 
coinciding with that which is ing in 
favour of the union of Eastern — with 
Bulgaria. 

A Parhamentary paper has been issued 
containing reports by the British Consuls in 
Egypt on the state of that country. Mr. 

„the British Agent and Consul-General, 
says these re were drawn up at his re- 
quest, as he was anxious to learn how far the 
numerous administrative changes made by 
the Government were producing effect, and 
whether the general rumour of their success 
might be upon. “The answer,“ he 
aids, is extremely satisfactory. It leads 
one to hope that the condition of the fellah is 
at last permanently changed for the better, 
and that the misrule and oppression to which 
he has been subject for centuries have passed 
away for good.” The use of the whip in the 
collection of taxes is said to have become 
virtually extinct, and although the regu- 


lations with regard to forced labour have nut 


had an altogether satisfactory result, that is 
simply because it has not yet been possible 
to ensure their general execution. 

A telegram received at Capetown, from the 
Resident in Basutoland, expresses the 
opinion that there will be no general sur- 
render of arms by the Basutos. Great excite- 
ment is said to prevail in Lower Basutoland. 

In Afghanistan, according to the Times 
CO dent at Cabul, events are progress- 
ing fairly well towards a final settlement.” 
Abdur Rahman still professes his desire for 
friendly relations with the British Govern- 
ment, although a great number of tribesmen 
are flocking to Kohistan in the belief that the 
Sirdar is about to lead them against the 
English, Measures have been taken to meet 


| 


is 


any outbreak that may arise out of the ex- 
citement consequent on Abdur Rahman's 
arrival iu Kohistan. 


until he has establi 
the cit 


gathered and should bring relief. It is under- 
stood that on the withdrawal of our troops 
from Cabul the defences which our securit 
has demanded will be demolished. A despate 
from Bombay published by the Daily Tele- 
graph says that there is some reason for 
believing that the Indian Government intend 
to bring the railway to a stop at Quetta, and 
eventually to withdraw from Candahar. 


The Hon. Mrs. Hardcastle is preparing for 
the press a life of her father, the late rd 
Campbell. The work, which will fill two 
volumes, will contain selections from Lord 
Campbell's autobiography, as well as from 
his journalsand letters. Mr. Murray will 
publisb the book. 

Mr. Murray further promises several works 
that ought to be of interest. “ India in 1880,” 
is the name of a book by Sir Richard Temple. 
Lady Eastlake is busy with a sketch of Mrs. 
Grote’s life. Dr. Smiles is writing, under the 
title of “ Duty,” a com n volume to 
“ Self-Help,”’ and other popular works of his 
of the same class. The Bean of Westminster 
. g a series of essays cn eccclesiasti- 

subjects which will be called “Christian 
Institutions.” 

According to the Academy, Mrs. Nicoll, of 
the China Inland Mission, has recently gone 
to Chungking, in Western China, being the 
first Englishwoman who has ente the 

rovince of Szechuen. Miss Wilson and Miss 
aussett, of the same mission, have also lately 
started from Wuchang, in Central China, on 
a boat journey of 1,000 miles up the river 
Han, on their way to Hanchung, in the 
rem te province of Shensi, in the north-west. 
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GLEANINGS. 


Ir is odd, and sometimes melancholy, to 
sec a man trying to make up his mind“ 
when he has no material on d to work 
with. 

A bright little girl, who had successfully 
spelled the word “that,” was asked by her 

verness what would remain after the t 

been taken away. The dirty cups and 
saucers,’’ was the reply. 

Taz Onty Tirs.—A man having an- 
nounced that he was once in a community 
where they all minded their own business, 
his statement was doubted, and he was called 
upon to tell where it was.—* It was on board 
a ship, at sea,” he said, “and the passengers 
were all sick. 

A contemporary says the young lady who 
can oy a potato in five seconds is as useful 
as the young woman who speaks five 


1 — is ornamental. 

isfortune has overtaken George Eliot and 
her husband on their wedding tour. Mr. 
John Cross was at the last accounts lying ill 
of typhoid fever at Venice. 

In court the other day a witness, being 
asked how he knew that a man and woman 
were husband and wife, lied, ‘‘ Because he 
had often heard the lady blow the gentleman 
up.” The evidence was held to be conclusive. 

At Paris, during the alterations now being 
made at the General Post Office, there was 
found a letter which had been poe exactly 
fifty years ago, and which, by some mis- 
chance, had got stuck in a panel instead of 

ing its way into the box. er was 
d orwarded to the person to whom it was 
re hae who proved to be alive. The 
writer, however, had been dead many years. 

REAL AND PersonaL.—A — purist 
in language, Lord Wellesley, once objected to 
the words personal narrative.“ hile en- 
tertaining Lord Plunkett, the then recently- 
appoin Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, at the Vice-regal lodge, he said to 
him, One of my aides-de-camp has written a 

rsonal narrative of his travels; pray, Chief 

ustice, what is your definition per- 
sonal My lord,“ was the neat reply, 
ways consider personal as 


A Coot Darxry.—An important case was 
being tried before the criminal court of the 
district of Columbia. An old coloured man 
was on the witness-stand. The district 
attorney had before him a long list of con- 
victed criminals. After glancing at it, he 
thus interrogated the witness :—“‘ What is 
your name? “John Williams, sah.“ “ Are 
you the John Williams who was sent to the 
Albany Penitentiary for larceny?” No, 
sah—not this John.” Are you the John 
Williams who was sent to the district gaol for 
assault?” “No,sah—not this John.” “Are 
you the John Williams who was convicted of 
arson, and sent to the Baltimore Peniten- 
tiary?” No, sah.” Tired of asking fruit- 
less questions, the district attorney suddenly 
put a leading one,“ Have you ever been in 
any — 1 ¢ es, sah.” All eyes 
were now turned upon witness. The district 
attorney smiled complacently, and resumed. 
„How many times have you been in the 
penitentiary?” “Twice, sah.” „Where“ 
“Tn Baltimore, sah.” ‘ How long were you 
there the first time?” About two hours, 
sah.” How long the second time?” asked 


the attorney, rather crestfallen. “An hour, 

sah. Iwent there to whitewash a cell for a 

lawyer who had robbed his client.” The 

attorney sat down amid the laughter of the 
rs. 

Tun Rewer or Dearness.—“ P 
writes in the Bristol Mecury :—An acquaint- 
ance came to call on me one day lately, hold- 
ing in her hand one of the common ordin 
Japanese fire-screens, which cost about four- 

nee or sixpence each. The screen was 

nt over into a curve, almost a semi-tube, 
and held in this form by two strings tied 
firmly to the handle. I noticed that the 
lady placed the of the screen between 
her teeth whilst talking to me, and held it 
there all the time, seem to hear what I 
said to her much better than usual. I thought 
in my ignoronce that her attitude with the 
screen was simply a bit of affectation, and felt 
inclined to laugh at her for carrying it about 
with her; but her sharper hearing puzzled 
me, till she explained the connection of the 
two. This screen acts as a conductor of 
sound, and the surface collects the vibrations 
which are received through the teeth as they 
are closed upon the edge of the screen, and 
thus they are conveyed to her auditory nerves. 
It is a clever adaptation of an acoustic 

paratus by her husband, who is a natural 
—— and it struck me as being worthy 
of imitation and perfection. It is of course 
designed for those whose deafness is due to 
some defect in the external of the 
ear. She tells me that she has al devised 
some improvements to this simple apparatus, 
such as a bit of metal as a permanent mouth- 

iece to the edge, and stronger 11 to 

old it in shape, but its lightness and fan- 
like form make it very adaptable to the pur - 


Nursery Ruruts Screnrivicattr R- 
MODELLED.—The silliness of our n 
rhymes is objected to by a contributor to 
Harper's Drawer, who proposes to accommo- 
date the teaching of childhood to the require- 
ments of the age. The latest investigations 
in science might be taught in this way :— 

Wrinkles, wrinkles, solar star, 


I obtain of what you are, 

* wap unto the noonday sky 
spectroscope a 

Port tram pie ener 
1 our ro. 

Also sodium 15 bar 


Jack Horner’s career is objected to, as it in- 
culcates gluttony. The same hero might be 
used in way :— 
Stadious John Horner, 
Of Latin no scorner, 
In the second declension did spy, 
How nouns there are some, 
Which ending in um, 
Do not make their plural in 1. 
Jack and Jill could be made to illustrate the 
progress of the woman’s rights movement :— 
Jack and Jill 
N I 1 ‘agh 
na @ ta t, too, 
Now both you note 
Jill claims to vote, 
As every good girl ought to. 


Tas Buryive or an American Steamer. 
—Distressine Scenzs.—By the last mail 
from the United States, details reach us of 
the wg FA the American steamer Sea- 
wanhaka, whilst she was on a trip from New 
York to Glencove, Long Island, with between 
400 and 500 passengers. Fortunately most 
of the men retained presence of mind, and 
helped to supply the women and children 
with the life ers. The circumstances 
of the death of the Rev. Dr. Jacob W. Diller, 
late — pal Ch on 1 Protes- 
tant Ep urch in , Were pecu 
liarly sad. Hs was nearly seventy years old, 
and feeble. Hestood with his devoted hter, 
Lillie, at the bow of the Seawanhaka, hemmed 
in by the spreading flames. Miss Diller 
clung to her father, and succeeded in 
fastening — eas about his body. 
But he was to move, though the flames 
were consuming everything near them. His 
daughter pleaded with to trust himself 
to the water. She prayed men who were near 
to save him. She tried with her own 
to help her father over the guard-rail, but he 
3 dazed and hardly conscious of her 

orts and without power to move. His. 
daughter clung to him as long as she could 
The flames had already burnt her face and 
shoulders, and as she was still unable to 
move her father, she kissed him, said“ Good- 
bye,” and jumped into the water. The old 
man, , stood where he was, as the 
flames surrounded him, and he was hid from 
view. His body was found in the wreck 
afterwards. Mr. C. A. Dana, editor of the 
New York Sun, and his son-in-law, were 
among the ngers. They jumped into 
the water together, and, being expert swim- 
mers, reached the shore. Al er it is es- 
timated that between forty and fifty 7 
gers were lost, and the general belief is that 
that number would have been doubled but 
for the prompt and noble conduct of Captain 
Smith. He stood by his post to the last. 
When the flames were actually attacking the 

ilot house he remained at the wheel, which 
— so hot that he could only occasionally 
make snatches at the spokes, so as to k 
the vessel headed for the island. When she 
unded, he also jumped ashore, and fell ex- 
— and was carried in an unconscious 
state to the island hospital. His face and 
hands were terribly scorched. 
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FLORAL FESTIVAL AT CHRIST CHURCH. 


Tue fourth anniversary of the opening of 
Christ Church, Westminster-bridge-road, was 
celebrated as usual on Wednesday evening by 
the holding of what is termed a Floral Festival. 
Apart, however, from the fact that the pulpit 
and the front of the chancel are prettily dressed 
upon these occasions with flowers, there appears 
to be no reason for what is simply the annual 
meeting of the church and congregation being 
80 designated. Tea having been partaken of in 
Hawkstone Hall, the friends adjourned to the 
church, the body of which was fairly full when 
the proceedings commenced. After the singing 
of the h „Come, let as join our cheerful 
songs, the Kev. Newman offered a prayer, 


in which he introduced a somewhat detailed ac- 
coant of the of the church under 


dress 
interest which the Chairman of the evening, Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M.P., had * taken in the 
prosperity of Christ Church. Mr. Morley, he 
stated, had given in all upwardseyf, £1,000 toward 
its erection. Three officers of the church next 
presented statements as to the state and pro- 
of the cause. The first, Mr. Webb, gave 
o statistics of the various cies which are 
carried on in connection with Christ Charch, such 
houses, the Benevolent Society, the 
houses, and in the open air 


andthe Tract , t vn! ber of 
members was, ho stated, 1,244 , and the debt still 
owing on account of the Building Fund, £4,200. 
This gentleman closed by reading an address of 
12 to —* Hall . * my hynny and 
tlders, congratu ting on recent mar- 
riage, and 3 eir affection and unabated 
confidence. Mr. Glanville, who followed, gave a 
succinct of the growth of tho movement for 
Christ Charch from the forma- 
tion of the Rowland Hill Fund, in 1860, to 
the present time. The year 1883 would be their 
and he og es om — ** 
small remaining on the building w 
cleared 2 . . 25 — 
twenty-six years, he in gt Bee ae 
Christ Charch, 3,400 s had been admitted 
re ah sep te ante 
contribu or purposes. repre- 
sentative of the church, Mr. Bath, dwelt with 
much fervour upon the Sunday-school work 
ied on in con with Church. 
At the conclusion of these statements, Mr. 
Morley addressed the meeting. He thought that 
it was a capital change for those who were 
a a 1 — Ei obje 12 — 
suc ngs. ec posing 
there . been mainly to shake han 
i and to assare him of his affection 


him as one of the the people 
to be reached was a problem 
which s unsolved. The prevailing 


in tros, halls, and buildings 


the dwe of the poor. It was unsafe for 
the country for such a state of to go on. 
Temperance, by which he meant total absti- 
nence, was connected with the religiouslife. 


Rev. J. G. , who followed, pointed out 
that the absentees from public worship were 
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mpress Eugenie had taken upon 


which they retired, and 1 that night 
the Empress alone watched and prayed over 
allen. Funeral 


e Queen and the Prince of Wales, 
were upon the spot, and the ex- Empress 
placed similar emblems on the graves of the 
troopers and Basutos who fell with the 
Prince. The ex-Empress preserved her health 
throughout. 

Tas Normat ColLrax ror tue BND. 
The prizes to the successful pupils of the Royal 
Normal College and Academy of Music for the 
Blind, situate =A, Norwood, were distri: 
buted at the Ory alace on Gotarday by the 
Duchess of Connaught. Her Royal Highness 
was accom by the Duke, who, in response 
thanks, expressed his satisfaction 
that the e and well-selected educational 
subjects to w oo poe devoted themselves 
were varied by healthful physical exercise. 


News of the Free Churches. 


SSS 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


— Rev. J. Cameron has resigned the p astorate of 
the church at Rhynie. 

_— Rev. J. D. Thane, of Bottisham, has accepted 
the pastorate of the church at Fowey. 

— Rev. D. R. Davies, of Pontymister, has 
the pastorate of the church at Sandbach. 

— Rev. Charles Druitt has resigned the pasto rate 
of the united churches of Steeple and Tillingham, 
Essex. 

— Rev. W. Darwent, late of Haverhill, Essex, has 
— the pastorate of the charch at Honiton, 

von. 

— Rev. Richard Lambert, of Wigan, has accepted 
the ministerial charge of the united churches of 
Poulton-le-Fylde and Hambleton. 

— A building site, adjoining the old edifice, has 
been purchased for a new chapel about to be erected 
at Shipdham, to accommodate 250 worshippers. 

— Rev. J. Wilson, of Clayton West, near Hudders- 
field, has, through the kindness of a friend, been 
made a life member of the Pastors’ Retiring Fund. 

— Mr. W. Conn, of Nottingham Institute, has 
settled as evangelist and assistant in connection with 
the Attercliffe Church, Sheffield, of which Rev. 
J.Calvert is pastor. 

— At the conclusion of the usual service, at Hope 
Chapel, Salford, on Wednesday, the 7th inst, a purse 
containing £60 was presented throngh the senior 
deacon, Mr. Gill, to the Rev. R. W. Selbie, B. A., to 
enable him to take a prolonged holiday. 

— Ata social meeting held in Buckingham Chapel, 
Pimlico, on the 12th inst, the Rev. W. Henry Ed- 
wards (pastor), in the name of the teachers of the 
Sunday-school, presented the superintendent, Mr. 
W. B. King, with an elegant album, in recognition of 
his 13 years’ services. 

— Rer. Josiah Jones, of Carmarthen College, was 
ordained on the 6th inst. as pastor of Gwernllwyn 
Chapel, Dowlais. Professors Morgan ead Jones, and 
Revs. T. P. Evans, W. E. Jeffreys, W. E. Jones, J. 
M. Bowen, R. Evans, D. Thomas, J. Jones, and W. 
Edwards took part in the service. 

— Rev. T. R. Williams, a student of Carmarthen 
College, who has been appointed to the pastorate of 
Bethania Chapel, Dowlais, was ordained on the 7th 
inst. The officiating ministers on that occasion were 
the Revs. D. Thomas (Tonypandy), J. T. Evans, Pro- 
feasors Morgan and Jones, J. M. Bowen, J. Morgan 
(Cwmbach), J. B. Jones, T. Williams (Gilfach Goch), 
and J. Williams (Hirwain). 

— A bazaar has been held in the temporary Mission 
Room, Sunninghill, Berkshire, in aid of the erection 
of a new Mission Hall. The proceeds amounted to 
214). The bazaar was opened by Captain Welch, R. N. 
Revs. H. Cocks and W. C. Attwell (the minister), 
took part in the opening ceremony. At the close of 
the bazaar the stall-holders presented a valuable 
carved stone portrait frame to the pastor and his wife. 

— On the 9th inst. a large and enthusiastic meet- 
ing was held in the Long-street schoolroom, Sher- 
borne, Dorset, to weloome the Rev. J. Ogle and Mrs. 
Ogle home from their wedding tour. The congrega- 
tion presented Mr. Ogle with an easy-chair, and Mrs. 
Ogle with a silver salver and cake-basket as a token 
of their kind feeling and good wishes for their happi- 
ness. At the same meeting Mr. Ogle’s Bible-clas*® 
presented him with a handsome inkstand. 

— On Sanday, July 4th, anniversary services were 
held in the Congregational Chapel, Tileharst, associ- 
ated with Broad-street Chapel, Reading. Rev. W. 
Summersby preached in the morning, and Rev. C. 
Goward in the evening ; a service for children being 
held in the afternoon. Nearly 200 children are con- 
nected with this village school. A Clothing Clab has 
been established for some years,and an excellent 
work carried on by friends interested in village evan- 
gelisation. 

— A special meeting of the church and congrega- 
tion, Russell-street, Wednesbury, was held on 
Wednesday, last week, to receive a deputation from 
the South Stafford Union. After tea the chair was 
taken by the Rev. F. Wagstaff, pastor, who made a 
statement of the numerical and financial condition of 


and practical counsel was delivered by the Rev. J. H. 
Suell, of West Bromwich. 

— Ata farewell meeting held on Monday, July 5th, 
the Rev. K. W. Wilson, who is leaving Southwold for 
Wolverton, was presented with a purse containing 
£4 6s. Ad., and an address expressive of the esteem 
and respect in which he is held both by his congre- 
gation and the inhabitants generally. This is the 
second presentation the rev. gentleman has received 
during his ministry at Southwold. Appropriate ad- 
dresses were delivered by Revs. John Browre 
(Wrentham) and F. Basden. 

— A meeting of members and friends of the newly- 
formed church at Gunter’s-grove was held on the 7th 
inst. Its chief object was to present a testimonial of 
regard to a most active co-operator in the work, Mr. 
Wilken, who is about to leave that part of London. 
Mr. Richardson, who presided, presented, in the 
name of the church and congregation, to Mr. Wiffen, 
“ Barnes’ Notes on the Old and New Testaments,” in 
12 handsomely bound volumes; and to Mrs. Wiffen 
a beautifully chased tea and coffee service. 

— Services were held at Trevor, near Carnarvon, 
on the 5th and 6th inst., in connection with the 
settlement of the Rev. R. Lumley, as pastor of the 
Welsh and English Congregational Churches. Revs. 
Josiah Jones, R. Wood Lloyd, Owen Evans, O. 
Jones, J. G. Jones, and O. Hughes took part in the 
various serviees, which were well attended through- 
out. Mr. Lumley's settlement as pastor of the 
united churche: is regarded as full of promise for the 
future of Congregationalism in North Wales. 

— Two students, who have just completed the re- 
quired course of training at the Lancashire Indepen- 
dent College, were publicly ordained as missionaries 
at the Chorlton-road Church, Manchester, on the 3rd 
inst.: Mr. James Taylor for the Madagascar, and Mr. 
Joshua Knowles for the Indian mission fields, wher® 
they will respectively labour under the auspices of 
the London Missionary Society. Prof. Scott gave 
the charge to the candidates for ordination, Revs. 
J. A. Macfadyen, Prof. Hodgson, and J. Richardson 
(missionary from Madagascar), took part in the ser- 


vices, 


— Rev. H. Mayo Gunn conducted farewell services 
on the 4th inst. at Sevenoaks, where he has held the 
pastorate for seven years, finding the necessity, on 
account of ill-health, for a period of rest, after 0 


gation waited upon him to present an 
épergne for flowers, as a testimonial of regard in 
which he is held. During his pastorate a debt of 
nearly £2,000 has been cleared off, and the institu- 
tions connected with the church are in good working 
order, free from any deficit. On the 27th ult. 200 
medals, commemorative of the Sanday-school Cen- 


tions. In the afternoon be addressed a large gather- 
ing of Sunday scholars upon Lessons from the Life 
of Raikes. Following the letters comprising the 
name Raikes, the young people were reminded that 
the founder of the Sabbath-schools was Religious, 
Active, Intelligent, Kind, Earnest, and Self-denying ; 
and the result was that Raikes was, Rewarded by God, 
Admired of men, Imitated by many Christians, Kept 
in remembrance by millions, Endeared to multitudes, 
and Signally honoured in heaven and on earth. The 
Rev. W. Cuthbertson, B.A., preached in the evening, 
the occasion being the 29th anniversary of Eccleston 
Sunday-schools. 

— A social meeting was held last Wednesday at 
Mile-end New Town Church, for the purpose of pre- 
senting to the Rev. W. P. Tiddy, of Camberwell, 
some token of the esteem in which he is held by the 
members of the Widows’ Funds in connection with 
the London Congregational Board and with the 
United Counties. For twelve years in the former case, 
and five years in the latter, Mr. Tiddy has dis- 
charged with great devotedness and efficiency the 
honorary but laborious duties of secretary; and 
during that period no less a sum than £2,500 has been 
raised for the immediate assistance of the widows of 
deceased members: The Rev. Wm. Tyler, the ori- 
ginator and treasurer of the London Board Fund, 
generously invited the members and their wives, and 
hospitably entertained them on Wednesday week, when 
a cheque for fifty guineas was presented to Mr. Tiddy. 
Among those who took part in the interesting pro- 
ceodings were the Rev. Dr. Aveling, Rev. P. J. Tar- 
quand, Rev. W. H. S. Aubrey, Rev. 8S. Eldridge, Rev. 
R. S. Ashton, B. A., Rev. D. A. Herschell, and Rev. 
Edward Price, all of whom spoke highly of the value 
of the two funds, of Mr. Tiddy's services, and of Mr. 
Tyler's zeal as treasurer, and his kindness as host on 
thefoccasion. 


BAPTIST. 


— The Rev. E. H. Davies has resigned the pastorate 
of the church at Abingdon, Berks. 

— At Old King-street Chapel, Bristol, last week, a 
largely-attended Sanday-school Conference was held. 

— The memorial-stone of a new Welsh Baptist 
chapel was laid at Lianvabon on Monday last by Mr. 
R. Jones, of Cardiff. 

— Mr. 8. Lyne, of the Pastor's College, has ac” 
cepted a unanimous call to the pastorate of the 
church at Chenies, Bucks. 

— The Tabernacle at London road, Enfield, has 
recently been repaired and renovated. The Rev. J. 
Clifford, M.A., last week conducted special services 
there. 

— Rev. John G. Raws, of Kimbolton, late of 
Rawdon College, has accepted a cordial and unani- 
mous invitation to the pastorate of the church at 
Ulverston. 

— The Rev. W. R Skerry, of Bristol, was one of 
the successful undenominational candidates for 
the School Board for that city, at the election on 
Saturday last. 

— On Lord’s-day, July llth, the anniversary ser- 
vices were held in connection with the Sabbath- 
school t Belton. The Rev. W. A. Davies, of Keg- 
worth, preached. 

— During the past month the Home Mission has 
received contributions amounting altogether to 
about £160, towards the reduction of the existing de- 
ficit in its funds. 

— The Rev. A. Hornsey, who has been labouring at 
Ashley, Lymington, during the last three months, 
has been presented by the congregation with a purse 
of gold as a token of esteem. 

— The Rev. J. Cumming Brown, late of Dundee, 
last week commenced his ministry at Wynne-road 
Chapel, Brixton. The church have it in contempla. 
tion to erect a new place of worship. 

— On Wednesday last week the Rev. J. W. Lance 
presided at the opening of a fancy fair at the Town 
Hall, Newport, Mon., on behalf of the chapel at Mary. 
street, upon which there isa debt of about £200. 

— A bazaar was held last week in connection with 
Hope Chapel, Hebden-bridge, Yorkshire, to aid in 
liquidating the debt incurred by repairing the chapel, 
and erecting side galleries, which realised over £750. 

— The Young Men's Bible-class at Heath-street, 
Hampstead, have just presented to their leader (Mr. 
P. E. Vizard) on his retirement after five years’ ser- 
vice, analbum filled with portraits of the members, as 
a token of esteem. 

— Anew Lecture Hall, connected with the Trode- 
garville Chapel, Cardiff, has just been completed, and 
was opened on Sunday last. It is intended to accom- 
modate about 200 persons, and will cost nearly £300. 
There are six new class-rooms. 

— The Rev. H. D. Brown, late of Darlington, was, 
on Tuesday last, publicly reeognised as pastor of the 
Rochdale-road Church at Bury. The Rev. W. Roman 
presided, and the Revs. W. H. Perkins, M. A., and 
other ministers, delivered addresses. 

— We understand that the Rev. J. A. Spurgeon, 
brother of the Metropolitan Tabernacle pastor, has 
recently been the recipient of a legacy amounting to 
several thonsand pounds, under the will of a de. 
ceased member of his former church at Notting-hill. 

— In the Lecture Hall attached to Union Chapel, 
Upper Richmond-road, Putney, on Monday and Tues. 
day last week, a bazaar was held in aid of the building 
fund of the chapel in Werter-road (pastor, Rev. W. 
Thomas). The new edifice is estimated to cost about 
£4,000. 

— At the anniversary services connected with the 
school of the church at Staincliffe, held last week— 
when the Rev. T. G. Rooke, B.A., of Bradford, 
preached—it was mentioned that during the year 


2250 has been raised towards the building of new 
school premises. 

— The Rev. J. Batey has inaugurated an effort to 
build a new chapel in High Barnet. The enterprise 
is most cordially recommended by the Revs. Dr 
Angus and John Clifford, M. A., as mach needed. 
Promises have already been given to warrant the pur- 
chase of a freehold site at an early date. 

— A contract has at length been signed for the con. 
templated new London Baptist Association Chapel 
at Ealing. The structure is to cost £5,500, which, 
with the outlay of £1,500 for the site, makes a total of 
£7,000 expenditure involved. The memorial-stone 
will probably be laid early next month. 

— Zoar Chapel, Pontlottyn, was last week ro- 
opened by special services, after being considerably 
altered and improved, involving an expenditure of 
about 2700, towards which about £50 was realised 
by collections at the re-opening. The Revs, N. 
Thomas, J; T. Williams, T. J. Jones, and others took 
part in the proceedings. 

— Preceded by a special service, conducted by the 
Rev. W. Cuff, Sir 8. Morton Peto, Bart., presided at 
a public meeting held on Tuesday last woek at Alper- 
ton Chapel, Sudbury, in celebration of its anniversary. 
Addresses were delivered by the Revs. W. Stott, J. 
T. Briscoe, J. B. Myers, C. M. Longhurst, W. 
Scriven, C. B. Chapman (pastor), and Mr. A. H. 
Baynes. 

— Opening services, connected with new school 
premises just erected by the church at Shoreham, 
was held on Sanday and Monday last. The Rev. J. 
W. Harrold, former pastor, preached on Sunday, and 
on Monday, at a public meeting, the Revs. G. D. 
Crouch, J. W. Harrold, W. Compton, and C. A. 
Webbe spoke. The cost of the school buildings was 
£360. The memorial-stone of the new chapel is shortly 
to be laid. 

— The anniversary services at Barking-road Taber- 
nacle, Plaistow, E., were held on Sunday, July 4th, 
when the Rev. B. Preece, of Cotton-street, Poplar, 
preached at ll a.m. In the afternoon a service of 
song was given, entitled The Land Beyond,“ com- 
piled and arranged with adapted connective readings 
by the pastor, R. H. Gillespie. The Rev, G. 8. Cook 
preached in the evening. On Tuesday, the 6th, a tea 
and public meeting was held. 

— Opening services of a new chapel at Newbridge- 
on-Wye were held on Tuesday last week. The Rev. 
James Owen (Swansea), C. Griffiths (Cinderford), and 
J. A. Morris, preached special sermons. The new 
edifice is of stone, relieved by brick-band courses. At 
the back there is a commodious schoolroom divided 
from the chapel by a wooden partition. The cost in- 
volved in the work just completed was stated as 
£1,150, towards which about £000 has been con- 
tributed. 

— On Sunday, July llth, a flower service was held 
at James-grove Chapel, Peckham, the sacred edifice 
being crowded to the doors. The platform and 
windows were prettily decorated with flowering plants, 
and also handsome bouquets, the gifts of the wor- 
shippers. The pastor, R. E. Chettleborough, preached 
from Canticles ii. 12: The flowers appear on the 
earth.” The numerous floral offerings were after- 
wards sentto “ Evelina,” and St. Thomas’ Hospitals, 
and to Camberwell Infirmary. 

— Last Tuesday week a meeting was held at Wal- 
tham Abbey to pay off adebt on the warming appars- 
tus,Col. Griffin having kindly offered to contribute one- 
sixth if the people raised the rest. Rev. J. Spurgeon 
and Rev. D. J. East delivered addresses, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, sang at 
intervals. On the following day the Nonconformist 
Sunday-schools held the Centenary treat and demon- 
stration on the verge of Epping Forest, having pre- 
viously held several united meetings in the above 
place of worship. 

— The Raikes Memorial Hall last week laid at 
Gloucester by Mr. Samuel Bowly is to be regularly 
used for Sunday-school purposes on Sundays, and 
once during the week, by the church of which the 
Rev. J. Bloomfield is pastor, the congregation having 
undertaken, upon that condition, to contribute 
£2,000 towards its erection. The total cost will be 
about £6,000, of which the Sunday-school Union will 
subscribe one-fourth, and local gifts have amounted 
to nearly £600. The dimensions of the structure are 
to be 70 ft. by 40 ft., and its general purpose is the 
promotion of religious education amongst the young. 

— On Wednesday last week the annual meetings 
of the Theological Institution, Brighton-grove, Man- 
chester, were held under the presidency of the Rev. 
E. Parker. The report submitted contained some 
encouraging features, although it appeared that the 
ordinary expenditure of the college was last year in 
excess of its income by about £150, and that although 
erected to accommodate 24 students, want of means 
prevented the admission of more than 19. The annual 
address to the students was delivered in the evening 
by the Rev. H. Dowson, the former president of the 
— and now vice-president of the Baptist 

— Recognition services connected with the settle- 
ment of the Rev. C. B. Williams, son of the Rev. C. 
Williams, of Accrington, who has during the past 
six months been labouring in connection with the 
church at Netton-road, Oakham, as its pastor, were 
held on Tuesday last week. In the afternoon the 
Rev. J. T. Brown, of Northampton, preached, and in 
the evening presided at a public meeting, at which 
addresses were delivered by the Revs. R. Caven, 
B.A., of Leicester, upon the relative duties of mini- 
ster and people ; the Rev. J. Cort (Congregationalist), 
W. Robinson (Wesleyan), G. Dowson (Primitive 
Methodist), and others. 

— Services in connection with the sixth anniver- 
sary of Oaklands Chapel, Surbiton-hill, and reopen. 
ing of chapel after renovation, have just been cele- 
brated. Two sermons were preached by jthe Rev. 
J.T. Wigner. A tea-meeting took place, at which 
brief addresses were given by various gentlemen. 
Considerable alterations and improvements have been 
made in the chapel in the way of a new gallery, &., 
besides the entire beautifying of the place, to the 
extent of about £250, towards which, it was stated by 
the pastor, upwards of £130 had already been ob- 
tained in cash and promises. The reopening services 
were to be continued the two following Sabbaths, 
when sermons were to be preached by the Rev. V. J. 
Charlesworth. 

— Commemorative of the Sunday-school Cen- 
tenary, the Baptists of Torquay resolved to erect a 
small chapel at Hele, one of the suburbs of the town 
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and on Monday last Mr. G. Edmonstone and Mr. 
James Skinner laid two memorial-stones. The new 
structure, which is intended to accommodate 200 
persons, will be built of stone, and of Gothic archi- 
tecture. It is estimated to cost £250, and of this 
amount £130 was realised at Monday’s proceedings, 
A Sunday-school, for which the premises will be 
available, has for a long period been carried on in 
hired rooms in the neighbourhood. The ground 
forming the site has been given. The Rev. J. 
Edwards, of Torquay, took a leading part in the 
Ceremony, and after spoke at a public meeting. 

— The annual meetings of the Welsh Baptist 
Union are arranged to be held at Cardiff on the 10th, 
llth, and 12th prox., under the presidency of the 
Rev. R. Jones. The first day will be occupied with 
business routine; the second with the President's 
address and the discussion of some questions of gene” 
ral interest. The Rev. B. Evans, of Neath, has pro. 
mised to submit a paper upon “ The Baptists and 
their Relation to Other Bodies; while the Revs 
Dr. Jones, of Llangollen; N. Rees, of Blaenavon; J. 
Jones, Felinfoel ; and others, will take a prominent 
part in the proceedings. “ The Divine Means of 
Evrangelising the World,” The Principles of Non- 
conformity, and The Dangerous Aspects of the 
Literature of the Day,” are among the subjects to be 
introduced. 

— On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday last week, 
the Irish Association held its annual meetings. The 
Rev. W. Sampson, secretary of the Baptist Union, 
who has been making a tour of the Irish churches, 
preached the opening sermon. The President, the 
Rev. John Dickson, of Lisnaglen, delivered his ad- 
dress upon The Precious Word of God.“ The Rev. 
John Taylor, of Trandragee, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and the Rev. A. McKinley was re-elected secre- 
tary and editor of the Irish Magazine. The report 
showed a present membership of 1,300, that 98 have 
been baptized during the year; and thot there has 
been a gross increase of 154. Several papers on inte- 
resting subjects were read by ministers ; one being 
followed by an animated discussion upon Some of 
the Aspects and Difficulties of our Work in Ireland.” 
Resolutions in favour of the Irish Royal University 
Scheme and the English Burials Bill were adopted. 
The Rev. W. Sampson presided at a public home mis. 
sionary meeting, at which several addresses were de- 
livered by agents of the Home Mission Society. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

— The Notting-hill congregation have presented 
£800 to the Rev. Dr. Saphir as a retiring allowance. 

— The Marylebone congregation have purchased a 
house in Cambridge-sqnare as a manse for their pastor» 
the Rev. Dr. Donald Fraser. 

— The London Presbytery met on Tuesday—Rev. 
J. T. C. Gullan, Moderator. It was agreed to raise 
the preaching station at Stoke Newington to a sanc- 
tioned charge. Rev. George Waterman accepted the 
call from Holybourne, and his induction was fixed for 
the ist inst. Rev. James Stuart accepted the cal) 
from Wallington, and his ordination was timed to 
take place on the th inst. The call from the Not- 
ting-hill congregation to the Rev. Dr. H. 8. Paterson, 
of Belgrave Church, was disposed of. The Clerk 
having read the reasons for and against the transla- 
tion, Dr. Paterson stated that if the Presbytery saw 
fit to place the call in his hands, he should not feel at 
liberty to decline it. He should, however, leave Bel- 
grave with very great reluctance; but he felt that 
Notting-hill presented a greater opportunity for serv- 
ing the Church and the Master. He loved the Belgrave 
congregation, and had had very pleasant association 
with them during the past eight years. On the 
motion of Dr. Edmond, seconded by. Mr. Hugh M. 
Matheson, Dr. Paterson was loosed from his charge, 
and his induction at Notting-hill was fixed to take 
place on the th inst. Dr. Paterson, at the request 
of the congregation, was appointed Moderator of 
Belgrave Session. Rev. P. M. Martin, of Ipswich, 
having received a call from Durban, South Africa, 
placed his resignation in the hands of the Presbytery. 
The matter was held over till next meeting. Mr. 
Wales, Mr. Goodman, and Mr. Duncan each made 
statements respecting the unfavourable position of 
the Sustentation Fund, and the London Presbytery 
was urged to raise an additional £800 this year. Mr. 
Duncan remarked that unless something was done 
the dividend would have to be diminished, as they 
could not be always sending the hat round to make 
up the money. Mr. Alexander King was licensed as 
a preacher of the Gospel. 

— The Newcastle Presbytery met on Tuesday— 
Rev. James Craig, Moderator. Rev. Jas. 8. Rae, of 
Sunderland, declined the call from Wilson Church: 
Perth. A call from the Free Middle Church, Paisley, 
to the Rev. W. Ainslie Walton, of Sunderland, was 
laid on the table, and will be disposed of on the 
10th of August. Moderation in a call to the Wark 
congregation was appointed to take place on the 25th 
inst. A resolution was unanimously agreed to, ex- 
pressing regret that two important clauses had been 
removed from the Burials Bill by the House of Lords, 
and the hope that they would be restored by the Com- 
mons. It}was agreed to transmit to the Synod an 
overture by the Rev. A. L. Henderson, of Durham 
in favour of a Marriage and Burial Service. 

— The Free Presbytery of Edinburgh, on Tuesday, 
agreed to memorialise the Commission of the General 
Assembly to take Professor Smith's article on 
— Language and Literature into considera. 

ion. 

— The Presbytery of Carlisle seems to act loyally 
towards the London College. All the ministers 
orlained within the last six years in this Presbytery 
received their theological education wholly or par- 
tially in the Queen-square College. 

— The Rev. David Eades has been called to the 
pastorate of John-street Church, Maryport, Cumber- 
land. The vacancy has lasted for over a year. 

— Rev. J. L. Rentoul, late of Southport, is a great 
success in Melbourne. Under his ministry the con- 

a — — East St. Kilda has increased at such a 
ra t the memorial-ston larger 
— — eof a much church 

— The English congregations have of late gone to 
Ireland for the ministers to fill their vacant pulpits, 
and they might have done worse. The late Mr. 
Macaulay was more than a success at Brockley. Mr. 
Hanna is doing remarkably well at Croydon; and the 
last arrival from the Emerald Isle, Mr. Wilson, has 
commenced most auspiciously at Canonbury. 
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— Principal Cairns recently attended the Presby- 
terian General Assembly in Canada, and offered to 
supply the Church with students, candidates for the 
ministry, for home missionary work in the Dominion. 

— Special sermons were preached in the Man- 
chester churches on Sunday in connection with the 
Sunday school Centenary. 

— The Presbytery of Manchester met on Monday — 
Rev. John Clelland, Leeds, Moderator. A discussion 
took place on the proposal to commence services at 
Didsbary, as already reported. Rev. John Reid, of 
Salford, brought under the notice of the Presbytery 
the operations of the Sustentation Fund Committee, 
and during a discussion which followed several 
speakers maintained that the manner in which the 
Sustentation Fand was dealt out was very unsatisfac- 
tory, it being stated that deductions were made from 
the salaries of ministers because their congregations 
failed to send up to the committee all the money they 
had promised, or because the congregational trea- 
surer neglected to send to the committee the money 
due to them according to promise. This was declared 
to bea very great hardship to ministers, who were 
thus made to suffer for the negligence or inability of 
their congregations to forward to the Sustentation 
Committee tho amount which they had promised. 

— he Liverpool Presbytery met on Monday, Rev. 
R. L. Landie, Moderator. Mr. Samuel Stitt moved a 
resolution urging upon Sessions the duty of appointing 
a Presbytery elder ſwho would be able fully to dis- 
charge the duties of his office, and giving the liberty 
to select from another session. He pointed out that a 
short term of office was unfavourable to securing in- 
terest and jefficiency. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. T. Matheson, and agreed to. A conversation fol. 
lowed with reference to the best mode of showing 
their estoem®for Professor Graham, who will shortly 
leave Liverpool to enter upon his professorship in 
London vfter a thirty-four years’ pastorate in that 
city. The Professor is about to visit Amcrica to attend 
the Presbyterian Council, and on the occasion of his 
return in October a plan will be complete for giving 
tangible expression to the esteem in which he is held 
by his many friends. 

— Dr. Robert Steel, who has of late occupied 
several pulpits in England, was formerly minister at 
Salford, and subsequently at Cheltenham. In the 
year 1862 he accepted a call from the largest Presby- 
terian congregation in Sydney, New South Wales. 
We recently mentioned that Dr. Steel's congregation 
had given him a nine months’ furlough, and pro. 
sented him at the same time with a sum of 600 
guineas as a mark of their appreciation of his services. 

— Bev. Isaac Nelson, Presbyterian minister and 
junior member for Mayo, saysa correspondent of the 
Scoteman, made a very remarkable speech in the 
House when the matter of university testa was under 
consideration, and strongly denounced clericalism, 
The hon. member, we are told, stood out on the floor 
below the gangway, and gesticulated in a manner 80 
recklessly free and easy as to excite the greatest 
merriment, Mr. Gladstone being particularly inte. 
ested by his irregular outbursts of natural oratory.- 

— Some one has taken the trouble to complete a 
classified list of ministers of the Established Church 
of Scotland. Here is :—Thirteen Scots, one French, 
one Welsh, one Ireland, and one Home; fifteen 
Browns, five Whites, two Greys, three Reds, two 
Blacks, and one Green; three Roses, one Primrose, 
and a Gowan; a Wood, a Forrest, a Hill, a Craig, and 
a Lane; twelve Peebles, seven Barns, and a Burnside . 
a Peat, a Bogue, and five Moores ;a Foote, a Broad- 
foot,and a Proudfoot; a Shanks, two Cruikshanks, 
and a pair of Patons (pattens) ; a Lairds and a Free- 
land, two Grants, and a Charter; two Gunns anda 
Cannon ; a Lamb,a Kidd, a Lyon, a Hogg, and a 
Bullock; a M‘Nae and a Macquhae ; two Marshalls, 
one Sheriff, two Constables, and a Baillie ; nineteen 
Smiths, six Taylors, four Millers, three Baxters, three 
Cooks, three Gardiners, one Sheppard, a Herdsman, 
a Clarke, and two Foremans; one Walker, two 
Stalkers, a Hooper, a Trotter, and a Fiail ; four 
Hunters, a Falconer, a Forrester, and a Fisher; two 
Martins, five Stirlings, a Swan, and a Crowe ; two 
Smalls, two Littles, one Meiklejon, and one Little. 
john; two Youngs, and one Auld; two Singers, two 
Sangsters, a Harper, and a Piper za Lee, anda Storie; 
a Bell, and a Spark; a pair of Tawse, and two Couples 
joined with Hope, Patience, and Love.” 

— “Church to Let” is the somewhat unusual 
announcement made on a board nailed to the front of 
a building in Duke-street, Glasgow, recently sold by 
a United Presbyterian congregation to the North 
British Railway Company. 


WESLEYAN. 


— A case has been heard before Lords Justices 
James, Brett, and Cotton, in the Court of Appeal in 
which the Wesleyan Worn-out Ministers’ Fund, and 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society asked for the ve. 
versal of an order made by Vice-chancellor Malins, 
deciding that a share of a testator’s partnership 
business, including a leasehold anda copyhold mill, 
which his will directed to be sold, was an interest in 
land within the statute of Mortmain, and could not 
be thus applied for the benefit of the above-named 
charities. Their lordships affirmed the decision of 
the Vice-chancellor. 

— The Hammersmith Quarterly Meeting was held 
at Brentford. The superintendent (Rev. T. Chope) 
reported an increase of 33 members for the quarter- 
A new chapel has been opened in the circuit, and two 
others are in course of erection: 

— A new chapel, providing sittings for about 1,000 
persons, was reccntly opened at New Barnet, sermons 
being preached by the Rev. Dr. Punshon, Rey. Dr. 
Gervase Smith, Rev. John Baker, C. Garrett, J. A. 
Macdonald and others. At the public meeting, 
the Rev. G. Twentyman (Congregational), W. 
Dale (Presbyterian), F. Crozier, G. Blencowe, and 
other ministers assisted, as also Mr. T. M. Harvey 
and Mr. P. Henwood. The cost of the building, with 
land, &c., has amounted to about £8,600, 

— The Midsomer Norton Circuit has 874 members 
—an increase of 38 for the year, with 64 in junio, 
society classes. The Circuit Juvenile Home ang 
Foreign Missionary Association has raised £114 
during the yeer. 

— In the Ludlow Circuit several chapels have re- 
cently been erected, and the condition of the circuit 
generally, is much improved. 

— The Rev. J. R. Hargreaves recently lectured at 
Coventry-road Chapel, Birmingham, on Judas Mac- 
cabeus, the Jewish Patriot.“ 


~- Wednesbury (Springfield) Circnit reports a 
balance in the hands of the stewards, and an increase 
Aube turing the past three months, in the member- 

p. 

— In connection with the Sanday and day school 
anniversary at Tipton, a sermon on Flowers was 
preached on the 4th inst. by the Rev. J. B. Jones. 
The patients at the Guest Hospital were afterwards 
presented with the flowers with which the chapel had 
been decorated. 

— The Sleaford Circuit reports an increase of 
about 50 members for the quarter, the total number 
being 1,340. New chapels are to be erected in several 
Of the villages. The Rev. J. W. Bell is leaving the 


circuit at Conference, after two years of valued 
service. 


— The Blackburn (Clayton.street) Circuit reports 
an increase of 25 members for the quarter, with 57 in 
society classes. A commodious mission chapel in 
Alice-street has recently replaced the ragged-schoo] 


in Stout-street, and Clayton-street Chapel has been 
rebuilt. 


BIRTHS. 

BASSETT.—July 4, at Heath Cottage, Leiehton Bursard, the 
wife of Mr. Frederick Bassett, of a son. 

CARTLAND.—July 7, at The Woodlands, Park-hill, Moseley, 
Birmingham, the wife of Frederic Howard Cartland, of a 
danghter. 

Fox.—July & the wife of the Rev. H. k. Fox, Viear of Christ 
Church, Westminster, of a son. 

PRASER.—July 7, at Ingleside, Weybridge, the wife of M. I. 
Fraser, Reg., Rarrister-at-law, of a son. 

FPREEMAN.—July & at Stratford House School, Stratford, 
R., the wife of William H. Freeman, of a son. 

GUINNESs.—July 6, at St. Andrew's Vicarage, Leicester, the 
wife of the Rev. Robert Guinness, of a son. 

HkaATH.—July 12. at Biggleswade, Beds, the wife of Mr. C. A. 
Tieath, of & son, 

McLAREN.—July u, at Barn Elms, Laura, wife of Charles 
McLaren, M. P., ofa daughter. 

Mortimen.—July 5, at Pitchford Rectory, Shrewsbury, the 
wite of the Rev. C. Mortimer, of a son. 

Srymove.—July 0, atthe Vicarage, Barnstaple, the wife of 
the Rev. Albert Seymour, of a son. 

TULL.—July 0, at Crookham House, near Newbury, the wife 
of A. k. Tull, Reg., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 
BaILRY—WoRwWER,—July6, at Bank-bulldings Baptist Chapel 
Weymouth, by the Rev. R. James. of Yeovrtl, assisted hy 
the Rev. J. Bailey, R. A., of Sheffield, brother of the bride- 
groom, Edward Bailey, of Belfast, to Bunice Mary Ann: 
eklest daughter of Mrs. Worner, of Weymouth. 
BravmMontT—Basxcoms,.—J uly 6, at the Lewisham-road Bap- 
tist Chapel, George Edward, eldest son of Samuel Beau. 
mont, Esq., of Greenwich, to Sarah (Trottic), only daugh- 
ter of William Burr Baskoomb, Bsq., M. IN. A., of Green” 


wich. 

COLL ES—Brep.—July 7, at the Parish Church, Walmer, Kent, 
by the Rev. W. M. Colles, D. D., Viear of Melton Mowbray, 
father of the bridegroom, William Morris Colles, of the 


Inner Temple, Barristerat-law, to Panny Elisabeth, 
younger daughter of W. F. W. Bird, Fed, of Waterloo 
House, Walmer Beach. 


Devonshire-road, Holloway, to Jeanie, 
fourth daughter of George Wilson Dow, of Benwell-road, 
Holloway. 

TONKIN—MIDLAM.—July 7, at the Congregational Chapel. 
Langport, Somerset, by the Rev. J. Milton, the Rev. J. 
Tonkin, of St. Austell, Cormwall, to Mary Jane Man. 
eldest and only surviving daughter of the late William 
George, Midiam, of London. 

Waieut—Lawaearce.—July 10, at St. John the Raptist's, 
Kentish-town-road, Charles Wright, of 9, Palkiand-road, 
N.W., to Rose Hannah, second daughter of Edmund 
George Lawrence, of %, Hilidrop-road, N. 


DEATHS. 

Avery.—July 7, at Merton Vicarage, Oxford, the Rev. 
James Avery, aged . 

BAMFORD.—July & at his residence, The Shrubbery, High- 
bury-hill, Thomas Bamford, Red., late of the Treasury, in 
his 77th year, for & years adeacon of Union Chapel, I sling- 
ton. 

BUTLAND.—June lat Kingston, Jamatea, of typhoid fever, 
the Rev. B. Chas, Butiand, Pastor of the Congregational 
Church, aged 43. 

Cuowwns.—July 7, at Park-etroet, Windsor, Thomas Chowne, 
aged M years. For 30 years he was the faithful servant of 
Sir Henry and Lady Frederick Watson. 

Day.—July u. at . Evering-road, Stoke Newington, 
Annie, the beloved wife of Frank Day, senior, of | and 
2, Fenchurch-street, R. C., after two years of intense suffer- 
ing, borne with exemplary Christian patience. 

PRARNSIDE.—July , at 63, St. Jamos's-street, Leeds, in her 
Tist year, Sarah, relict of Henry Fearnside, carver and 
gilder. 

Guitue.—July 0, very suddenly, at 44, Eastiake-road, Brix. 
ton, Susan, the beloved wife of the Rev. Bdward Guille. 
Viear of East Hyde, near Luton, aged 77. 

Jouwson.—July 6, at 0, Rectory-road, Stoke Newington, after 
a long and painful amtetton, borne with great fortitude, 
Elizabeth Lydia, wife of William Johnson, aged 72. 

Kine.—J uly 4, at Brighton, after a few days’ tiiness, Harold 
Bushy, the dearly-heloved youngest son of Predk. John 
and Elizabeth King, of Wellesley, Caterham Valicy, aged 
ll yoars. 

Lan. - July 2, at Bedford-street, Choumert-road, Peckham, 
in her 28th year, Hannah Naom!|, wife of Ralph EB. Lane, 
and only daughter of Joseph Cartwright, Reg., of Atwell 
House, Rye-lane, Peckham, 

MarxwamM.—July 7, at Weymouth, Capt. A. Markham, Royal 
Navy, aged i, 

MaTugeson.—July 10, at Barton-under-Needwood, Stafford. 
shire, at the house of her son-in-law, Mr. T. F. Reeve 
Janet Jamieson Matheson, the widow of the late Kev! 
James Matheson, D. D., formerly of Durham, and only 
daughter of the late Rev, Greville Ewing, of Glasgow, in 
her soth year. 

MItieR.—July li, at Greenwich, in his 6th year, John 
Cale Miller, D.D., Viear of Greenwich and Canon of 
Rochester. 

PuILtroTTs.—July 9, at his residence, Hazelmere, Tor- 
quay, Henry Phillpotts, J. F., second son of the late 
Bishop of Exeter, aged 71. 

Pnitr. June N. at Arkley Hall, Barnet, Emily, the beloved 
daughter of Thomas and Margarene I’hilp, after five weeks 
of painful mess. 

Sovrapy.—July K at The College, Ely, John William Henry 
Southby,in his Mh year, after nearly @ years’ active 
service. 

Traevor.—July 5, at 18, Norfolk-crescent, Hyde-park, in the 
goth year of his age, Charles Trevor, formerly Controller of 
the Legacy and Succession Duty Office. 

TREVELYAN.—July 0, at Ashwick Hall, Marshfield, Glouces- 
tershire, the Rev. E. O. Trevelyan, aged 70. 

WILLIAMsONW.—July 4, within 2 hours’ sall of Southampton, 
Thomas Williamson, aged N. eldest son of Thomas 
Williamson, late of St. John'’s-wood, London, on his re- 
turn from Africa. 


Tur ADMIRATION OF THE Woatn.—Mrs.8.A. Allen's | 


World's Hair Kestorer is perfection for its wonderfal 
life-giving properties to faded or falling hair, and 
quickly changing grey or white hair to its natural 
youtbful colour and beauty. It is not a dye. It re- 
quires only a few applications to restore grey hair to 
its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, and induce 
luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is all that is 
needed to rve it in its perfection and 
beauty. ndruff is quickly and permanently re- 
— Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, é 


Errs's Green Josvers. — Cavrion.—These 


Do Your “ Dremxe” at Howe.—A 
Magenta will 


Lancet. 
Rose's Cordial, all others imitations. 
nf Knee | EAL A 
Howtsowar's Otrrmenrt d Piiis.—Chest and 
Stomach ta. 


Pi th 


ex e inestimable power of 
cl eae eqmmpanens pagt S¢ the Sesen, Gad pen 
dering this fluild . ae 
tions. They cope most successfully wi 
eases, stomach complaints, liver disorders, 
other which were once the 

of at certain seasons in 

country. The directions for use enable every one to 

te the operations these Pills 


BRADFORD'S NEW SHOW ROOMS 


CONTAIN 


The 
WI 
AAA * A 2 8. 
And every of Domestic Utility. 
Catalogues, with over 200 illustrations, free. 


T. BRADFORD & 00. 
1% 141, 1, 143, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DO YOUR SHIRTS FIT YOU? 


THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 


1, FOUBERT’S PLACE, REGENT ST., LONDON, W 
Six good Usefal Shirts for As., e, or ., made 

from our soft finish with linen fittings, Dressed 
paid to any — Ius. 

-measurement, 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £0 5s, 
HARMONIUMS, £5 18. 


8), 
COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 


18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON. 


For the Million. 
ABBiss’ 


Pen QOFFEE. 


Strong, rich flavoured, and very economical. 


IN 3lb. TINS AT 2s. 6d. EAOH. 
Also the best 2s. Tea known. 


G. Lampann, +, wi E. C., and 
1%, King William Street, E. G. 
USE 


saxo | BUMBTED'S 
TABLE SALT, 
SEA As Supplied to 


HER MAJESTY. 


SALT. ue Note the Trade Mark— 
A KANGAROO, 


D. Bumated & Co , 36, King William st. E. o, 


DR. ROOKE'’S 


ANTI-LANOET. 
LL who wish to preserve health, and 


thus long life, ld read Dr. Rooke's 

0 . „or Handy to Domestic Medi- 
eine, which can be had gratis from any chemist, 

from Dr. Rooke, Concerning 


is book the late eminent author 


observed—“ It will be an 1 boon to every 
person who can read and think. 
CROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


8 specially recommended by several 
nent physicians, and by Dr. KE, Scar- 
rough, Author of the “ Anti- cet. It has been 
wed with the most signal success for Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Con- 
zumptive Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Shortness 
S 
at Is. d., 6. eac 
¢ and wholesale by JAS. M. 


Vessels, ‘of 
“ of the Lungs and Air “ae copy 
which can be had Gratis of all chemists, 
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Colleges and Schools. 


Senatus Academicus 
or THE 
associated Congregational Colleges 
- of England 


and Wales. 
EXAMINATIONS—JUNE, 1880. 


IVISION L Arranged in order of 
D Mort) Hooker * 1. 
RA el apes. New Prise of ; Wolsten- 


ja. 

Robert, ; John- 

ston, J, Lancashire ~ ur Samuel, New. 

sen New; a Lancashire ; Haigh, J 
Ir Hughes, Thomas, 


. Brecon ; Jones, 
Brecon ; Jones, William, Brecon; Whitly, 
Henry : 
OMSON, M A., Registrar. 
N Lend Hampstesd, London, N. W.) 
‘TYENBY. —GREENHILL | SCHOOL. 


— 2 GOWARD, MA. LL. B., Principal. 


INR N BY. — ST. MARY’S - HILL 
LADIES’ SCHOOL. Large house in its own 


a | Sine GOWARD and Miss FALKNER, 
Principals. 


yy bel 9 
UNIVERSITY HAUL. SQUARE, 


74 the 


The 
— F LECTURES FOR THE 
e 1880.81. 
Principal— Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 


ethoves to te oviginel grin 


Grounds Traths of Religion; or other subject 
endo ting to the class that may be formed. ’ 
Greek (Plato or Anstotle). 


Professor Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 
to the Textual Criticiem of the New 


Catholic Epistles, Introduction, Criticism, and 


Professor Rev. C. B. UPTON, B. A., B. S0 
Rer. C. B. „B. A., B. S. 
reference 


unior Psychology and Logic (with to the 
2 r of 
London). 


1 D Manchester. — E 
H. ENFIEL 8 
ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL for the 


EDUCATION of the SONS of MINISTERS. 
. Josiah V 


College, Birmingham. 


XT SESSION of this Col- 


NE 
in the SECOND WEEK of SEP- 
th Mini. 


1K HALL COLLEGE, STAF-. 
FORDSHIRE. 


HWA D- MAS rin: 


Claremont, Cliftonville, Margate. 


NGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN 
BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 
estab t is recommended for its educa- 


to study accomplishments and 
t. Cooking is taught by a lady 
b Kensington, 


Secretary, 23, Hill-street, St. H 


RSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE will f igi HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
open in September next. Comprehensive and 


FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, S. E. 


Latin. Pupils for Oxford MF - ParinctPaLs— 

University and for taking thetr “ Brévet de Capacité N m 

in A he conversational language out of 1 PROFESSORS. „* 
Prot. Bewrirr, King’s Col. 


NDROU. 
Dr. Winz, Dulwich Col. 
. Prof. Ferrero, LL.D. 


‘ Drawing 
keep off N. and N. E. winds. | Geology&Biblical 8 


feasions, University, &c. The garden opens onto the 
Downs, which com 
Tepid sea baths very attention and comfort. 


„ G. E. West, Keg.» M. 
Geography ... Prof. Sur, King's Col. 
„ Joux BLocerrr, , 


—J. H. ROSE, B. A., Scholar of Christ e Coll., | Piano and Harmonium... Herr Lovis Drent. 
Camb., PREP ARD 


ove GARCIA. 
: mC Mines, Esq. 
Rev.J.W.Topp,D.D.,F.G.8. 


Terms and Particulars on application to the Principals 


and Paint 


TE NORTHERN CONGREGA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL, 


This -established provides the COM 
BTS of a 0 — — combined with SILCOATES HOUSE, wean WAKEFIELD! 

every advantage a y edu- | Established 1831, for the sons of Ministers & Mission- 
cation. (North 12 Paris). aries ; the sons of Laymen have been admitted since 
Canon House is large — ; . 0 1856. 

extensive —Princi Head Master—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in 
Mrs. Fletcher, assisted by Miss Robertson. Schoo Classics and Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, 
reopens July 29 asristed by seven Masters. 

$$$ LEE „ J. P., Wakefield 


. W. H. , Treasurer. 
XFORD COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS | lf, Janes wats Etz, Hon. Fier See. 
HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME.) 
* bh 10 
A Jr to “fine, lofty, and — 1 —— 0 


„The School itself is an excellently-contrived build - 
. nothing has been spared — 
lassrooms. ex- 


Boys have en. | amined the dormi vatories, K., and found 
them superior to most t I have yo The 
tuation cannot well be for healthiness."’ 


81 
the Examinations of the | — Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's Report, 


Chemica] Laboratory Inf ' 
Several boys —~ oxy ond matriculated at the Uni- 


vision. 
TH BOYS the last CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First Class 
xe in the Class, and three in the 


distinctions. 
ications to be sent to the Head Master. 
sous are received on reduced terms. 


INTERSDORF, TRAFALGAR- 
ROAD, SOUTHPORT. 
PariwctrraLts—Mrs. and the Misses SIMON. 
ws her J.B Simon, af Francie-roet, Birmingham. 


‘University School, Hastings. 


R. JOHN STEWART has the plea- 
sure of informing his friends that he has 80 
the help of the Rev. B. B. WILLIAMS, late of 
Chichester. 
THE NEW LOWER SCHOOL, for of 7 to 11 
yous of ope, to eades the care of Mrs. Butler (wife 
of Mr. Edward A. Butler, B.A., B.Sc.). 


Examreation Resvttrs ror 1879 
London University, First B.A.... = oe 
in Honours 


— — ist Division 
Cambridge Local Examination, Seniors n ae 
75 of 70 Fs Juniors 
se ee Second * — 


— = 
2. 00 


= e 
„With the let Prise for Mathematics, 
CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, 
Cornwallis Gardens, Hastings. 
A SCHOOL for LADIES, conducted by 
Mrs. WILLIAMS (wife of the Rev. B. B. 
. Prospectus on application. 
Education in Switzerland. 
EW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY 


* and Italian Large * 
— — — Cold and warm 
> references. Prospectus on applica- 


tion.—W. Fuchs, or, M. Kunz, 41 
late master of the Swiss International School, Genos. 


Possessing all the properties 
of the Finest Arrowroot, 


G LEN LYON HOUSE.—SCHOOL for 
YOUNG LAD West-hill, Sydenham. 
Gor and 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


on by Mra. LANCE. 


WILTON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, 
Near Birmingham 


HE SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES 
KILL, wow re ** the Misses PHIPSON and 
H now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried 


kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 
LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his gn ity on Painless 
Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, which explains the 
most uni system of the adjustment Artificial 
Teeth wit pain, to which the following Testimonials 
refer. Consultation free 10 to 5. 


My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere 
for the skill and attention 


construction of my Artificial Teeth, w render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to 
hear that you have obtained Her ‘a Royal 
Letters Patent, to protect what I the per- 


tistry. In recognition of your 
valuable services are at liberty to use my name. 
G. HUTCHINS, 
18 — Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
G. ones, Esq. 
Professor Garpewer, late of the Royal 4" 
certifi to Mr. G. H. Jones, 


says : examined and tested 

System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it ＋— Lert 

fect, and is the most successful application of scientific 

y weed 2 securing actual wear and comfort yet intro- 
u * 


NONCONFORMIST ARCHITECTURE. 


MR. DIXON, 
Who has had 25 years’ experience in the above branch 
of his profession, supplies 
DESIGNS 
Of Chu Chapels, Lecture-rooms, &., free of 
cha h his plans not be and 5 
— 1 carried K Portfolio 1 — Wade 


88, Caversham - road, N.W 
SPECIAL DEPOSIT RATES. 


G. BARKER AND CO., 
BANKERS, 
& G, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
( Bstablished 1863.) 
Ciuzarnive Bayxenrs—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
nis — ter pr 
10 and upwards recei and recei issued — 
On Demand 8 4 gor 
Seven Notice 4 20 = 37 
30 Days’ — ; 2 > bi 
$ Months’ Notice 6 „ — 2 3 


An Extra Bonus of 1 per Cent. allowedo ums re- 
mon 


Address 
ALBERT HOUSE, PARK-ST., NOTTINGHAM 


HYDROPATHY. 
MEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIO Bs. 
TABLISHMENT, MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBY. 


Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., e. 
MACCALL, uD. se . THOS. 


Numerous improvements have been made espe- 
cially in the bathing department) and additional bed. 
room — 12 : poe The Turkish Bath is 
— 2 pted for invalids—high 
ample cubic space. ly ventilated and 


For prospectus apply to the Manager. 


ͤ— b — 


FIL. 


s 
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PRAGUE’S 7 . 
“FORTES 4 we OCTAVE PIANO 


superior to all others 
. Sprague by Needham, of New 


A 7, Finsbury-pavement, London, Es. 


SUPER 


DEWHURST'S 


GLACE THREAD 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


— — — — —— ee 


— — ʒꝓ — 


KINAHAN’S 
LL 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL saye—“Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, | 
of very Excellent Quality.“ 


The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


90, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.” 


WARK ES WORLD-FAMED 
PU ROOD MIXTURE, the GREAT BLOOD 
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Wholesale of all the Wholesale Houses — 


London: Printed by W. Sresiour 4 Sons, at 97, 


98, and 99, Fetter-lane; and Publish 
Can & Co., eS ee 1 . vhs Ira 
Orders are receiv 1 Noxwcorro 

InpEPENDENT bv all Newsvendors — 2 — 


in the United K m. M should be 


made le to * — l Thursday 
AMES CLARKE * 
July 15, 1880. . ° 
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